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DEDICATION 


TO 


ARAMI. 


Take  thou  the  gift,  my  friend ! 
It  is  not  worthy  of  thee — but  I  know 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  the  meanest  plants  that  grow 
Within  my  spirit's  garden.     Thou  wilt  bend 
Approving  glances  on  these,  wilding  flowers^ 
And  in  their  fragrance  find  the  breath  of  by-gone  hoiu^. 

They  are  not  bright  nor  rare : 
A  perishable  wreath  is  this  of  mine^ 
And  with  unskilful  hand  I  strove  to  twine 
Its  leaves  and  blossoms.     If  thou  deem'st  them  fair 
I  shall  not  grieve,  although  the  world  pass  by 
The  garland  at  thy  feet  with  cold  averted  eye. 

Ever  the  thought  of  thee 
Lay  deep  within  my  spirit  as  I  wrote. 
How  oft  across  the  page  would  visions  float 
Fresh  from  the  bright  and  treasured  memory 


IV  DEDICATION. 

Of  Northern  summer  days,  when  o'er  the  heather 
Our  linked  steps  roamed  far,  while  still  we  dreamed 
together ! 

Of  all  my  years  gone  hy, 
How  few  have  passed  unhrightened  hy  our  meeting !  ■ 
The  music  of  thine  old  familiar  greeting 
Echoes  within  my  heart  undyingly. 
All  things  are  fedrer  to  me  for  thy  love. 
It  lights  my  pathway  here,  it  points  to  light  above. 

But  words  are  vain  to  tell 
The  joy  of  our  communion.     We  two  know 
A  life-time  cannot  measure  all  we  owe 
Each  to  the  other.    There  is  no  farewell 
To  our  immortal  friendship^  which  had  birth 
While  yet,  with  folded  wings,   our  spirits  clung  to 
earth! 

And  now  I  bring  to  thee 
What  mine  has  gathered  in  its  trial  flight, 
Tho'  near  the  ground,  yet  raising  towards  the  light 
Its  weak  and  earth-stained  plumes  aspiringly. 
Accept  the  offering — were  it  high  or  great 
It  were  more  worthy  thee,  to  whom  'tis  dedicate. 


APBIL,    1853. 


THE  CLINTONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bear  thro'  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

LONGFELLOW. 

"  Come,  Alice,  it  is  your  turn  now.  The 
boat's  ready,  and  Lilian  has  had  enough  of  it. 
Come  along!" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  boy  of  about 
fourteen  years  old,  who  was  running  eagerly 
up  a  smooth,  green  bank  towards  a  seat  under 
a    large  chesnut-tree,  where  a  gentleman  was 
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seated,  with  a  little  girl  at  his  feet.  The  child 
was  sitting  on  the  turf,  her  head  resting  upon 
her  father's  knee,  while  his  hand  strayed  idly 
among  the  waves  of  her  brown  hair.  She 
started  at  the  boy's  voice,  but  did  not  rise. 

"  Oh,  unde !"  cried  he,  "  let  Alice  come 
now.  She  is  always  with  you.  Let  me  give 
her  one  row." 

"  But  not  yet,  papa.  Let  me  stay  with  you 
a  little  longer.  Don't  send  me  away  this 
minute." 

And  the  child  looked  pleadingly  in  her 
father's  face. 

"  Alice  dear,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  remem- 
ber that  Wilfred  is  going  to  school  to- 
morrow? You  will  not  see  him  again  for  a 
long  time." 

The  little  girl  rose  instantly,  and  ran  to  the 
boy's  side,  putting  her  little  hand  in  his.  He 
looked  down  upon  her  with  an  expression  of 
boyish  protecting  affection,  and  led  her  down 
the  bank  as  tenderly  as  her  mother  could  have 
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done.  Her  father  need  Dot  fear,  though  she 
was  gobg  on  the  river  with  a  schooL-boy  for 
her  g;uardian. 

The  two  children  arrived  at  the  river-side 
together,  where  they  met  their  third  com- 
panion, a  beautiful  little  -girl  of  ten  years  old, 
who  was  awaiting  them  with  the  boat.  She 
was  standing  by  the  water,  her  straw  hat  lying 
at  her  feet,  and  her  long  golden  curls  glittering 
and  flashing  in  the  sunlight  as  the  wind  stirred 

among  their    bright    tangles ;   her   blue   eyes 

sparkled    with    childish    happiness,    and    her 

form  and   attitude   were   full  of  native   grace 

and  beauty. 

"  So  you  have  brought  Alice  after  all !"  she 

exclaimed,    on    seeing    her    two     playfellows. 

"  Well,  Alice,  are  you  tired  of  being  wise  at 

last  ?      Good-bye,  I  shall  go  to  papa  now  ;" 

and  she  ran  Hghtly  up  the  bank. 

Wilfred   carefully   put  his    little  companion 

into  the   boat,  and  rowed   her   slowly  up  the 

river. 
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It  is  time  the  reader  should  know  something 
of  the  parentage  of  these  three  children,  for  it 
is  expected  that  he  will  feel  no  small  interest  in 
the  events  of  their  after  years. 

A  spectator  would  suppose  that  the  grave, 
gentle,  and  almost  feminine-looking  boy  was 
brother  to  the  little  girl  he  watched  so  tenderly, 
and  that  the  bright  and  beautiful  Lilian  be- 
longed to  another  family,  and  could  not  be  the 
daughter  of  that  tall,  dark-eyed  gentleman  who 
sat  under  the  chesnut-tree,  watching  the  chQ- 
dren  at  their  sports  with  an  earnest,  half- 
melancholy  countenance.  But  so  it  was.  He 
was  the  father  of  Lilian  and  Alice,  though  no 
likeness  could  be  traced  between  himself  and 
his  elder  child,  while  Alice's  soft  eyes  and 
thoughtful  countenance  were  the  transcript  of 
his  own. 

Wilfred  was  unlike  both,  save  that  his  hair 
was  of  the  hue  of  Lilian's,  though  it  reflected 
the  sunshine  with  a  paler  and  less  glittering 
light;  and  there  was   a  dreamy  tenderness  in 
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his  eyes,  making  their  blue  depths  resemble  the 
shadowy  tints  of  Alice's.  He  was  their  cousin 
— ^the  son  of  their  mother's  sister — their 
fieivourite  playmate,  preferred,  for  his  unvarying 
gentleness  and  good  temper,  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  age  might  have  made  him  a  more 
suitable  companion  for  the  little  girls.  Their 
fatiier  almost  loved  Wilfred  as  a  son — ^for  he 
had  none  of  his  own — and  there  was  some- 
thing to  him  inexpressibly  endearing  in  the 
boy's  character.  Colonel  Clinton  had  hardly 
a  greater  pleasiu^,  next  to  an  hour's  talk  with 
his  little  Alice,  than  to  sit,  as  was  his  wont, 
under  the  chesnut-tree,  while  his  children 
played,  fished,  or  rowed  with  their  cousin  on 
the  few  days  during  the  Midsummer  holidays, 
which  his  parents  would  allow  him  to  spend  at 
Richmond. 

Colonel  Clinton  sat  watching  by  turns  the 
little  skiff  as  it  glided  up  and  down  the  stream, 
and  the  graceful  movements  of  Lilian,  who  was 
gathering  woodbine  and  sweet  briar  from  an 
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old  oak  round  which  they  had  twmed  them- 
selves in  luxuriant  growth.  His  eye  rested 
with  a  look  of  pride  on  his  beautiful  child,  but 
there  was  a  deeper  tenderness  in  its  exjnressioD 
when  it  turned  towards  Alice,  as  she  sat  with 
Wilfred  in  the  boat,  absorbed  in  attention  to 
his  words.  She  was,  indeed,  her  father's  best 
loved  child — the  tenant  of  his  heart's  warmest 
recess,  the  source  of  his  purest  moments  of 
happiness,  the  joy  of  his  fireside,  where,  alas ! 
there  were  few  other  joys  for  him. 

Yet  there  were  many  who  looked  enviously 
on  Colonel  Clinton's  domestic  position,  and 
deemed  him  the  happiest  of  men,  for  he  was 
rich,  and  had  every  luxury  that  money  and 
taste  could  procure.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
loveliest,  most  agreeable,  refined,  talented 
women  (as  far  as  they  could  see)  that  had 
ever  graced  the  most  fastidious  circles  of 
society ;  his  children  were  both  promising,  and 
one  bid  fair  to  surpass  her  mother's  beauty. 
He  had   one  of  the  best  houses  in   London, 
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the  most  perfect  little  park  at  Richmond,  no 
cares,  no  country-place,  no  anxieties,  no  debts — 
good  health,  calm  temper,  and  an  attractive 
person.  Therefore,  the  world  decided  that 
Colonel  Clinton  was  in  possession  of  perfect 
fdicity. 

The  world  does  not  know  that  there  are 
wants  which  none  of  these  things  can  satisfy, 
and  which,  unsatisfied,  mar  the  brightest  des- 
tiny. The  world  had  no  idea  that  Colonel 
Clinton  would  have  valued  a  woman's  sym- 
pathy, a  woman's  home  influence,  and  delicate 
discriminating  judgment,  more  than  all  that 
he  possessed.  Nor  did  the  world  know  that 
his  brilliant  wife  was  to  him  little  more  than  a 
lasting,  living  disappointment,  failing  in  these 
qualities,  and  in  almost  all  that  could  have 
made  her  a  help-meet  for  him. 

He  loved  her  still,  for  his  was  a  steadfast 
nature,  and  his  youth's  devotion  could  not 
subside  into  indifference  through  any  lapse  of 
years,  any  accumulation  of  disappointing    cir- 
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cumstances.  They  had  married  in  early  youth, 
when  they  were  each  as  much  attached  to  the 
other  as  was  possible  for  their  different  natures  : 
the  one  true,  ealnest,  deeply  sensitive,  and  all  but 
incapable  of  change  where  his  affections  were 
concerned — the  other  weak,  vain,  restless  both 
in  thought  and  feeling,  and  too  cold-hearted 
to  be  ever  deeply  touched  by  another's  tender- 
ness. 

It  were  needless  to  relate  how  these  two 
uncongenial  dispositions  had  come  together,  or 
how  Henry  Clinton  had  deceived  himself  into 
such  an  affection  for  an  unworthy  object,  and 
such  blindness  to  her  faults ;  perhaps  they  had 
not  then  grown  into  such  hideous  distinctness ; 
perhaps  her  short-lived  but  real  affection  for 
him  had,  while  it  lasted,  done  what  true  affec- 
tion never  fails  to  do  towards  elevating  the 
moral  being.  Be  it  as  it  may,  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  if  to  one  of  them 
that  union  had  brought  no  more  than  the  cold 
shadow  of  happiness,  the  other  had  never  yet 
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been  told  of  the  ruin  stie  had  caused  by  one 
harsh  word  or  deed.  Though  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  domestic  happiness 
for  him,  and  though  he  felt  that  to  his 
nature  that  happiness  was  nearly  indispensable, 
yet  in  all  the  bitterness  of  this  discovery,  this 
crushing  M  of  his  best  hopes,  he  let  no 
feeling  of  harshness,  no  unkind  blame  of 
another,  harbour  in  his  mind. 

He  devoted  himself  to  procuring  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who,  with  all  her  faults,  had  been 
the  free  choice  of  his  heart ;  and  though  now 
for  twelve  years  his  life  had  been  one  long 
sacrifice,  one  series  of  endeavours  to  satisfy  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  tastes  and  wishes,  the 
restless,  frivolous  desires  of  his  wife,  still  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  peace  that  ever  follows  the 
patient  bearing  of  any  cross — especially  one  in- 
volving, as  this  did,  a  daily  abnegation  of  self, 
and  daily  efforts  for  the  sake  of  another.  He 
was  rewarded,  also,  by  his  wife's  few  moments 
of  fitful   gratitude,  and  by   the   sight   of  her 
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extreme  delight  on  every  fresh  concession  to 
her  wishes. 

When  he  purchased  his  magnificent  London 
house  with  the  money  he  had  destined  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  home  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful though  remote  parts  of  England,  he 
thought  himself  almost  repaid  for  the  sacrifice 
by  the  month  that  followed,  during  which 
Mrs.  Clinton  was  in  perpetual  good-humour, 
and  almost  as  charming  at  home  as  in 
society. 

Time  Ughtens  every  trial,  and  habit  dulls 
the  point  of  every  "  thorn  in  the  side." 
There  were  higher  influences  than  these  en- 
gaged in  reconciling  Colonel  Clinton  to  his 
fate;  but  these  too  had  their  salutary  efiect, 
and  though  the  world  was  mistaken  in  attribut- 
ing to  him  perfect  happiness,  yet  he  was  very 
far  from  experiencing  the  reverse.  He  was 
happy  in  his  children,  happy  in  the  bright 
hopes  with  which  he  regarded  their  future ;  he 
was   happy   too,   in   his   strong    aflection    for 
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Wilfred  Lynne — he  could  trace  something  of 
himself  in  the  boy's  earnest,  tender  disposition, 
and  was  touched  by  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
with  which  that  young  spirit  turned  to  him, 
alvrays  submitting  to  his  influence,  and  seeking 
his  guidance  in  every  boyish  difficulty. 

This  summer  evening  was  one  of  his  happiest 
hours.  It  was  the  last  day  of  Wilfred's  holi- 
days, and  the  boy  had  obtained  leave  to  spend 
it  with  his  uncle  and  cousins.  The  former  had 
enjoyed  that  long,  sunny  afternoon  almost  as 
much  as  the  children  he  protected  with  his 
presence,  for  he  knew  how  much  that  presence 
increased  their  enjoyment,  and  they  could  not 
safely  be  allowed  to  row  on  the  Thames  beyond 
his  sight. 

The  skiff  was  now  moored  in  its  accustomed 
place ;  Wilfred  was  leading  Alice  up  the  slope 
towards  her  father. 

"  You  see,  uncle,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought 
Alice  back  to  you.  The  boat  is  fastened  quite 
safely.     I  have  had  my  last  of  it.     It  will  be  no 
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rowing   weather,   I'm    afraid,    when    I    come 
here  again." 

"But  you  win  have  plenty  of  rowing  at 
Eton,"  said  Lilian,  "  and  boys  to  play  with,  and 
friends  to  talk  to.  I  don't  pity  you,  Wilfred. 
Besides,  you  like  studying.  You  can't  be  sorry 
to  go  back  to  school." 

"  Sorry !"  cried  the  boy,  "  do  you  think  I 
can  leave  you,  and  little  Alice,  and  my  unde 
and  aunt  without  being  sorry — it's  something 
worse  than  sorry — it's — "  but  here  he  was 
checked  by  a  shy  reserve,  instinctive  in  every 
schoolboy  who  finds  himself  on  the  point  of 
expressing  his  feelings ;  his  heightened  colour 
and  glistening  eyes,  however,  spoke  eloquently. 

Alice  crept  to  his  side,  and  twined  her  tiny 
fingers  round  his  own.  Lilian  laughingly  said 
she  would  pity  him  if  he  liked,  but  she 
thought  going  to  school  was  no  great  hard- 
ship. 

Colonel  CliDton  rose,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  all  come  in. 
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'^  It  is  getting  late/'  he  said,  *'  and  tea  will 
be  ready.  Come,  Wilfred,  don't  look  back  at 
the  river.  You  will  see  it  again  before  Christ- 
mas, and  many  times,  I  hope.  Your  aunt  is 
waiting  for  us  in  the  drawing-room." 

They  passed  through  the  open  window,  and 
entered  the  room  where  Mrs.  Clinton  was  sit- 
ting, half  hidden  by  the  muslin  curtains  and 
the  fluttering  folds  of  her  white  dress.  She 
was  making  tea,  and  before  her  were  the  most 
tasteful  appliances  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  preparing  that  enjoyable  repast.  She 
was  surrounded  by  all  that  could  give  an  air  of 
hurarious  comfort  and  exquisite  taste  to  an 
English  interior,  and  her  own  appearance  was 
m  character  with  the  scene.  Her  beautiful 
features  wore  an  expression  of  cheerful  good- 
humour  not  always  to  be  seen  there,  and  her 
bhie  eyes  spoke  a  welcome  to  those  who  had 
just  entered,  which  brought  unusual  gladness 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  them.  He  rejoiced  at 
the  mood,  though  he  felt  it  was  but  a  mood, 
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which  had  given  to  her  oounteoance,  always  so 
beautiful,  its  present  beauty  of  expression. 

"  You  have  brought  in  the  children  in  good 
time,  to-night,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  you  have 
had  a  pleasant  day,  Wilfred ;  I  am  sorry  it  is 
the  last.  Run  away,  children,  and  leave  your 
hats  up-stairs,  and  come  down  with  your  hair 
fit  to  be  seen." 

The  two  little  girls  disappeared. 

"Aunt,"  said  Wilfred,  colouring  and  hesi- 
tating, "  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank  you  and 
Unde  Henry,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  these 
holidays.  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  days 
with  you  and  my  cousins,  I  could  not  go  away 
without  telling  you  so." 

"  Why,  Wilfred,  you  are  quite  sentimental. 
You  need  not  thank  us ;  you  know  we  are 
always  glad  to  see  you." 

"Always,"  said  his  uncle,  "you  are  always 
welcome  here.  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  must 
not  be  cast  down  about  returning  to  school; 
you  have  so  much  to  learn,  and  you  know  how 
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anxiously   I  watch  your  progress,   and  what 

hopes  and  expectations  I  have  for  you." 
"There,  Wilfred,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "we 

mean  you  to  distinguish  yourself.     You  are  to 

be  something  wonderful !" 
"  Something  good  and  true,  I  am  sure  he 

wiD  be,"  said  Colonel  Clinton,  laying  his  hand 
affectionately  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "  Some- 
thing real  and  earnest,  a  faithful  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  truth.  You  will  read  and  study, 
Wilfred,  because  *  knowledge  is  power,*  power 
to  do  good — to  influence  men's  minds  for  their 
highest  benefit — power  to  dispel  ignorance,  to 
combat  error.  You  wiQ  not  need  a  selfish 
stimulus ;  you  will  have  a  higher  motive  than 
emulation." 

"  Poor  boy !"  cried  his  aunt.  "  Must  he  be 
preached  to  on  his  last  day  of  liberty  ?  Come 
to  tea,  Wilfi^,  and  forget  your  troubles." 

The  children  had  returned  with  heads  as 
smooth  as  their  fastidious  mother  could  wish ; 
and  the  conversation  between  Wilfred  and  his 
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unde  was  effectually  checked.  The  short  even- 
ing passed  but  too  quickly,  and  the  parting  was 
not  prolonged.  Wilfred  underwent  twenty 
kisses  from  his  aunt  with  great  philosophy ; 
but  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  Lilian  and 
Alice  took  leave  of  him,  and  they  fell  imchecked 
in  spite  of  all  his  masculine  resolution  when 
his  uncle  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
spoke  his  kind  farewell  and  earnest  affectionate 
wishes  for  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
his  schoolboy  friend. 

Thus  ended  one  of  childhood's  "  long,  bright, 
golden  days."  A  day  of  unmixed  pleasure 
while  it  lasted,  of  acute  sorrow,  though  but  for 
a  moment,  at  its  close. 

It  is  night.  Lilian  and  Alice  are  wrapt  in 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  innocence,  and  Wilfred 
sits  alone  in  his  little  room  in  the  house  of  his 
parents.  His  uncle's  words  still  linger  in  his 
ears,  and  his  young  heart  is  full  of  tumultuous 
hopes,  eager  wishes,  and  a  high  ambition,  not 
such  as  commonly  haxmts  the  day  dreams  of 
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youtL  Child  as  he  was,  there  were  iiill-growQ 
feelings  and  hopes,  not  unknown  to  manhood 
within  his  childish  heart,  and  his  &ith  was 
strong  and  unshaken  in  its  simplicity,  as  that 
of  an  aged  martyr.  At  that  hour,  the  evening 
prayers  of  many  were  rising  to  Heaven  from 
that  vast  city.  Its  spiritual  atmosphere  was 
fragrant  with  incense  from  thousands  of  faithful 
and  loving  hearts;  but  there  arose  no  purer 
offering  than  the  earnest  supplications  of  that 
child,  as  he  knelt  alone  in  his  little  chamber 
for  the  last  time  before  returning  to  his  world 
of  trial  and  temptation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Peace,  peace  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep  ! 

He  hath  awakened  &om  the  dream  of  life  : 

'Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 

With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 

And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 

Invulnerable  nothings.     We  decay 

Like  corpses  in  a  chamel :  fear  and  grief 

Convulse  us  and  consume  us,  day  by  day, 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 

SHELLEY. 


Seven  years  have  passed.  The  three  chil- 
dren from  whom  we  parted  in  the  last  chapter, 
are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  maturity,  and 
about  to  enter  upon  life's  responsibilities.  Their 
childhood  is  at  an  end,  but  in  each  of  them  its 
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promises  are  fulfilled,  and  they  are  but  the  de- 
vdopment  of  what  they  were  m  those  unfor'- 
gotten  days. 

We  must,  however,  now  turn  to  other  scenes 
and  other  persons.  In  a  gloomy  room  of  the 
gloomiest  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  a  fiunily 
are  sitting  at  breakfast  It  consists  of  three 
persons  and  a  solemn-looking  cat,  the  latter 
engaged  in  receiving  a  smafl  supply  of  milk, 
bestowed  with  many  caresses  and  a  great  flow 
of  words  by  the  good-humoured  lady  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meaL  She  was  a  comely  though 
ungraceful  person ;  and  her  countenance  wore 
an  expression  of  indolent  benevolence  and  apa- 
thetic good-nature,  which  was  certainly  not  un- 
pleasing  to  behold,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
cheerful  object  in  the  room,  where  cheerfulness 
was  apparently  very  scarce. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  it  in  the  features  of 
the  tall  gentleman  who  sat  stiflly  opposite  his 
wife,  or  rather  opposite  the  equally  stiflf  and 
important-looking  tea-urn  that  divided  the  pair. 
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The  cold  gravity  his  countenance  displayed,  was 
evidently  its  habitual  expression,  for  time  had 
confirmed  many  lines,  especially  round  his 
tightly-dosed  mouth,  which  were  less  expressive 
of  thought  than  of  moroseness.  Yet  his  temper 
was  as  calm  as  that  of  his  placid  wife — perhaps 
calmer,  for  she  could  be  roused  into  what  she 
called  "  a  fuss,"  while  he  was  impenetrable  to 
the  influences  of  small  vexations.  The  same 
gloom,  without  the  same  calmness,  reigned  on 
the  youthful  features  of  his  daughter,  who  sat 
beside  him,  repeating  his  own  stiff  attitude. 
She  combined  her  mother's  fair  complexion 
and  tolerably  regular  features,  with  something 
more  unpleasing  than  her  father's  dark  cast  of 
countenance  ;  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was 
with  a  voice  both  deep  and  harsh,  which  would 
have  given  a  tone  of  reproof  to  the  softest 
flattery — could  such  a  thing  as  flattery  ever 
proceed  from  those  closed  lips,  which  seemed 
formed  only  for  the  utterance  of  such  truths  as 
kinder  natures  would  conceal. 
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'  The  well-known  postman's  knock  startled 
the  cat  from  her  refreshment,  and  the  whole 
party  from  their  silence. 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  we  shall  hear  how 
Henry  is/'  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  her  countenance 
suddenly  assuming  a  most  eager  expression, 
entirely  different  from  that  which  it  had  borne 
a  moment  ago. 

"  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  her  husband.  "  I 
do  not  know  what  hoping  to  goodness  means ; 
you  woxild  do  weD  to  avoid  the  expression." 

"  Dear  me,  James,  when  one  is  in  a  fuss, 
don't  be  so  particular.  I  wonder  how  Henry 
is.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  his 
ilbess.  Wilfred  wrote  in  great  alarm ;  but 
Florence  seemed  to  think  it  would  not  signify 
much.  Barbara,  what  do  you  think  about 
it?" 

Barbara  replied  with  the  consolatory  inforraa- 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  think,  but  sup- 
posed Aunt  Florence  knew  best,  and  certainly 
Wilfred  knew  nothing   about  illness;  adding. 
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that  as  the  post  was  come,  they  would  soon  be 
enUghtened. 

She  was  right,  for  at  this  moment  a  letter 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Lynne,  which  she  had  no 
sooner  opened,  than,  transferring  it  to  Barbara, 
she  rose,  walked  to  an  arm-chair,  and  sitting 
down  therein,  began  to  cry. 

Mr.  Lynne  was  moved  for  once,  and  fol- 
lowed her,  saying : 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  What  has 
happened?  Is  Clinton  worse?  Is  the  letter 
from  Wilfred?  What  is  the  use  of  giving 
way  ?" 

"  Unde  Henry  is  dead,"  said  Barbara's  hard 
voice. 

"  Oh  dear !"  sobbed  her  mother — "  oh  dear  ! 
what  will  poor  dear  Florence  do  ?  And  Lilian 
and  Alice  !  and  Wilfred  writes  in  such  grief ! 
Oh !  who  would  ever  have  expected  it !  I 
never  thought  he  was  so  ill  —  I  never — " 
and  a  fi^h  torrent  of  tears  checked  the 
words. 
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"  My  dear,  life  is  uncertain,  and  trials  must 
be  expected." 

*' Mamma,  you  know  I  told  you  yesterday 
there  was  certainly  some  cause  for  alarm." 

These  were  the  words  of  consolation  ad- 
dressed by  her  husband  and  daughter  to  the 
mourner.  They  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  kind,  more  appropriate,  than  their  re- 
spective remarks.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
without  effect,  for  the  sobs  became  less  violent, 
and  Mrs.  Lynne  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
letter,  saying : 

"  I  have  not  read  it  all.  Does  Wilfred  say 
how  they  are  ?" 

"  Read  it  to  her,  Barbara,"  said  Mr.  Lynne. 
Barbara  obeyed,  the  hard  voice  a  little  subdued 
as  she  proceeded.  It  was  a  short  note,  evi- 
dently written  in  great  agitation  and  haste. 
After  a  few  words  of  hurried,  though  affectionate 
{H^paration  for  the  shock  that  was  to  follow, 
the  writer  said : 

"  We  had  not  even  been  alarmed  about  him. 
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tin  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  end;  but 
from  the  first  appearance  of  danger  all  eflPorts, 
all  remedies,  were  fruitless.  He  did  not  suffer 
quite  at  the  dose,  and  took  leave  of  us  all, 
speaking  calmly  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
remembering  each  of  us  with  his  own  peculiar 
kindness.  I  can  write  no  more,  and  hardly 
know  what  I  have  said.  My  poor  aunt  is  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  and  Lilian's  sorrow  is  more 
than  I  can  bear  to  witness.  Alice  is  calmer, 
but  suffers  much.  Dear  mother,  you  will  re- 
member this  stricken  family  in  your  prayers ; 
and  you  will  feel  for  me,  too,  in  my  first  sorrow, 
for  1  have  lost  my  earliest  friend." 

There  was  a  postscript,  in  which  Wilfred 
said,  that  it  was  his  aunt's  wish  that  he  should 
remain  at  Richmond  for  the  present;  and, 
therefore,  his  mother  was  not  to  expert  him. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  tears  and  inco- 
herent  lamentations,    on    the    part    of   Mrs. 

Lynne,   while   the   father  and  daughter  stood 

silently  beside  her. 
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At  last  she  became  calm,  and  said  : 

"  Poor  Florence !  what  will  become  of  her  ? 
James,  you  ought  to  go  to  them ;  you  might 
be  of  use.  I  would  go,  but  really — poor  dear 
Florence! — what  could  I  say?  and  she  never 
would  listen  to  me.  If  you  went,  you  would 
help  them  aQ !" 

"  I  could  not  help  them,"  said  Mr.  Lynne. 
"  I  feel  for  them  very  much ;  but  nothing  that 
1  could  say  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  your  sister, 
my  dear.  We  will  hope  that  this  trial  may 
produce  in  her  the  change  that  must  take  place, 
before  my  society  could  afford  her  any  comfort. 
This  sudden  bereavement  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  her  and  to  her  thoughtless  children ;  besides, 
Wilfred  is  with  them,  and  as  they  are  all  so  fond 
of  him,  his  presence  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

"  Well,  James,  you  are  right,  of  course ;  and 
I  can't  spare  you,  I  don't  know  what  I  shoiild 
do  without  you.  Such  a  dreadful  shock !  and 
I  don't  know  when  we  shall  hear  again.  It 
win  kill  Florence !  it  will,  indeed  !" 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Barbara,   "Aunt  Flo- 

VOL.    I.  C 
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rence  will  soon  be  better.     She  is  more  upset 
from  excitement  than  anything  else." 

This  was  one  of  Barbara's  unamiable  truths. 
Her  mother  was  accustomed  to  them,  and  was, 
happily,  not  highly  sensitive. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  hear  that  they  are  more 
composed,"  she  said,  in  a  little  while. 

Barbara  agreed  in  the  hope,  and  after  a  few 
more  common-place  observations,  regrets,  and 
condolences,  the  party  subsided  into  a  melan- 
choly silence. 

Mr.  Lynne  and  Barbara  sat  down  to  write 
the  sad  intelligence  to  their  absent  relatives,  and 
express  the  usual  sympathy,  in  conventional 
terms,  to  the  sorrowing  family ;  while  Mrs. 
Lynne  sat  in  the  same  arm-chair,  uttering  occa- 
sional sighs  and  lamentations,  and  giving  inco- 
herent messages,  to  be  inserted  in  the  letters 
her  husband  and  daughter  were  writing. 

Thus  passed  the  morning  that  followed 
Colonel  Clinton's  death.  It  produced  one  day 
of  sorrow,  and  about  a  week  of  more  than  usual 
gloom,  in  the  family  of  his  sister-in-law,  and 
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then  it  was  forgotten ;  or,  at  least,  remembered 
without  a  pang.  But  there  was  one  member 
of  that  fiimily  who  mourned  for  his  boyhood's 
friend  with  all  the  passionate  grief  of  youth's 
first  sorrow,  and  who  felt  himself  shipwrecked 
at  the  very  entrance  of  life's  sea. 

For  Wilfred  had  from  childhood  looked  upon 
his  unde  as  a  guide  and  support,  as  one  whose 
counsel  was  to  direct  him  in  all  emergencies 
where  his  own  judgment  failed ;  as  one  whose 
approval  was  worth  more  than  a  nation's  suf- 
frages, and  whose  esteem  would  reward  a  life  of 
toil  and  sacrifice.  Wilfred's  heart  was  full  of 
that  deep  enthusiasm  which  reigns  in  the  breast 
of  youth,  where  faith  and  love  are  strong.  He 
was  formed  to  look  upwards — to  venerate 
higher  natures — to  ding,  with  the  strong  af- 
fection that  springs  from  reverence,  to  one  wiser 
than  himself,  in  the  '*  wisdom  that  cometh  from 
above."  His  nature  was,  perhaps,  deficient  in 
the  self-confidence  which  should  enable  a  man 
to  direct  his  own  steps  through  life ;  and  now 
that  he  stood  alone  beside  the  fallen  column,  on 
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whose  strength  he  had  hoped  to  lean  for  years, 
he  felt  utterly  without  support;  and  he  could 
not  learn  the  world's  hard  lesson,  "  suffice  unto 
thyself."  His  father's  cold,  unsympathising 
disposition  had  nothing  in  common  with  his 
own,  and  his  mother's  weak  and  trifling  mind 
could  never  influence  another's.  Wilfred  was 
much  attached  to  his  parents,  but  there  had 
been  but  one  being  in  the  world  whom  he 
regarded  with  perfect  admiration,  and  the 
strong  affection  that  years  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  had  raised ;  and  that  one  was 
taken  from  him — suddenly  torn  from  his 
heart's  core — and  he  was  alone. 

Many  long  years  after,  Wilfred  looked  back 
with  thankfulness  to  this  dark  and  lonely  time ; 
for  it  had  taught  him  to  seek  for  higher 
guidance,  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm,  to  ask 
earnestly  for  "  a  right  judgment  in  all  things," 
and  to  use  that  judgment  fearlessly,  without 
man's  support  or  counsel.  Even  now,  in  the 
midnight  of  his  sorrow,  he  found  a  gleam  of 
light  in  knowing  that  his  presence  was  some  so- 
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lace  to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  lost  friend. 
To  the  former  he  was  of  the  greatest  use — 
advising  and  assisting  in  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments which  could  not  be  avoided,  even  at  such 
a  time.  To  his  cousins,  his  presence  was  most 
soothing,  for  they  felt  his  imuttered  sympathy, 
and  knew  that  his  grief  was  bitter  as  their 
own. 

The  trial  had  been  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
severe.  Colonel  Clinton  had  always  been 
healthv :  and  when  he  was  attacked  with  what 
appeared  a  trifling  illness,  no  fears  were  enter- 
tained, as  it  was  supposed  his  strength  of 
constitution  would  carry  him  through  the  worst 
form  it  was  likely  to  assume.  But  human 
reasoning  cannot  calculate  "  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,"  and  in  this  case,  even  skill  and 
science  were  deceived ;  for,  at  the  end  of  about  a 
week's  apparently  slight  illness,  dangerous  symp- 
toms appeared ;  and  after  a  day  of  alarm  and  a 
night  of  fearfiil  watching,  came  the  morning  of 
despair.  And  it  was  not  yet  noon,  when  the  final 
Mow  was  struck  that  desolated  a  household. 
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Days  passed  by — ^long,  dark,  oppressive 
hours  of  calmer  sorrow.  The  remains  of 
him  whose  loss  they  mourned,  lay  beside 
his  fiivourite  river  in  a  little  churchyard 
where  he  had  often  sat  with  his  children  and 
Wilfred,  telling  them  of  the  life  that  lay  beyond 
the  grave.  The  first  soft  days  of  early  spring 
were  bringing  life  and  beauty  to  his  forsaken 
home,  and  verdure  to  the  cold  earth  which 
covered  him ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  it  brought 
healing  to  the  afflicted  family — at  least,  the 
voice  of  grief  was  no  longer  heard  among  them 
— and  their  usual  mode  of  life  and  daily 
occupations  were  resumed.  Lilian  was  the  first 
whose  natural  cheerfulness  returned;  and  her 
conversation,  and  occasional  gleams  of  some- 
thing like  her  former  gaiety,  soon  dispersed  the 
last  clouds  of  fretful  sorrow  which  had  for  a 
time  shaded  her  mother's  beauty. 

As  for  Alice,  the  favourite  child  of  the  departed 
one,  she  still  appeared  to  suffer  acutely,  or  would 
have  done  so  to  an  attentive  observer.  Her 
mother    and  sister    were  not   struck  by   the 
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paleness  of  her  young  cheek,  the  sadness  of  her 
dark  and  downcast  eyes,  or  the  slow  and  listless 
movements  with  which  she  pursued  her  ordinary 
occupations.  They  did  not  know  that  her 
calmness  was  akin  to  despair,  that  this  her  first 
sorrow  was  also  her  first  experience  of  solitude 
— that  solitude  of  the  heart  so  inexpressibly 
bittar  to  youth.  They  did  not  know  that  her 
young  and  unsubdued,  though  outwardly  placid 
nature  was  writhing  under  a  blow  it  had  not 
learnt  to  bear.  Alice  repined  at  the  fate  which 
had  made  her  fatherless,  and  struggled  hard 
not  to  resign  herself,  but  to  conceal  her  suf- 
ferings. Her  soul  was  darkened  for  a  time, 
and  her  faith  grew  weak. 

Let  no  one  judge  her  harshly,  or  say  that  her 
sin  was  heavy.  She  had  grown  up  in  hap- 
piness, in  the  consciousness  of  a  father's 
protecting  love  and  sympathy.  She  had  looked 
up  to  Heaven  in  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  felt, 
as  in  a  dream,  that  she  had  a  Father  there 
whom  she  loved  and  trusted.  But  now  the 
whole  current  of  her  life  was  changed — its  one 
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great  blessing  was  removed.  The  sun  had 
fidlen  from  her  firmament — her  joy  was  at  an 
end,  and  her  thankfulness  failed  with  it  Her 
dreamy  faith  could  not  support  her  now — ^her 
beautiful  imagmings  had  vanished  before  the 
reality  of  her  grief.  Earth  seemed  a  lonely, 
barren  waste;  Heaven  an  unreal  cloud-land, 
bright,  perhaps,  but  distant,  intangible,  and 
comfortless.  Her  spirit  was  crushed  and  made 
no  effort  to  arise.  A  frost  had  fallen  on  the 
spring-time  of  her  heart,  and  its  buds  had 
perished.  She  could  not  feel  that  it  had  but 
retarded  the  blossoms  whose  native  soil  was 
that  stricken  heart. 

She  sorrowed  silently  and  bitterly  at  first,  if 
not  without  hope,  at  least  without  consolation. 
But  even  to  her,  time  brought  a  diminution  of 
suffering;  and  when  the  trees  were  green,  and 
the  air  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  early 
summer ;  when  the  sunset  light  fell  with  golden 
radiance  on  the  smooth  turf  and  smoother 
stream,  and  the  rejoicing  flowers  came  thronging 
up  from  the  dark  earth,  then  in  the  midst  of 
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Alice's  deep   grief,  a   softening  influence   was 

acknowledged,   and   the    spirit   of   the   season 

infused   itself   into   her   heart.     She  was   not 

happy — not   even  peaceful :    there  were   days 

when  she  almost  murmured  at  the  beauty  and 

gladness  of  surroimding  things,  so  unsuited  to 

the  darkness  within  her ;  but  these  days  were 

few,  and  as  the  year  advanced  she  felt  more  and 

more  calmed  by  the  sweet  influences  of  nature. 

She   was  formed   to  feel   those  influences,  to 

listen  reverently  to  the   teachings  of  outward 

things — to  look  on  the  book  of  nature  as  God's 

unwritten  word;    and  if  to  her  its  characters 

were  dim,  and  she  could  not  read  their  meaning, 

it    was    from    their    own    excessive    radiance 

dazzling  her  untaught  vision. 

Summer  came,  and  all  was  bright  and 
beautiful  without,  and,  to  a  casual  observer, 
scarcely  less  so  within  that  homestead.  There 
was  no  change,  save  that  one  was  absent ;  and 
the  sable  garb  of  those  who  remained  behind 
was  all  that  revealed  that  that  one  would  never 
return.     His  vacant  chair  was  not  to  be  seen  ; 

c  3 
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his  picture  was  removed  from  the  wall;  his 
boat  no  longer  lay  moored  beside  the  chesnut 
tree;  even  his  dog  was  gone — it  had  become 
the  companion  of  Wilfred:  all  these  mute 
memorials  had  disappeared — "They  were  too 
painful/'  Mrs.  Clinton  said — and  not  one  was 
spared. 

Why  cannot  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  when  time  has  healed  the 
sting  of  parting,  without  injury  to  our  hap- 
piness?  Why  must  we  cast  away  everything 
that  recalls  the  departed  one,  or  else  grieve 
when  the  sight  of  each  treasured  relic  brings 
back  the  thought  of  him  whom  we  shall  shortly 
follow?  Surely  because  our  spirit's  sight  is 
more  dim,  our  spirit's  love  more  cold  than  even 
this  tenement  of  clay  need  make  them — ^because 
we  do  not  give  more  than  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  those  articles  of  our  Creed  which  tell 
tis  of  the  Conmiunion  of  Saints,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,  and  the  Life  Everlasting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Their  innocent  faces  open  like  a  book 
Fall  of  sweet  prophecies  of  coming  good : 

And  we,  who  pore  thereon  with  loving  look. 
Read  what  we  most  desire,  not  what  we  should : 

Ev'n  that  which  suits  our  own  ambition's  mood. 

MRS.   NORTON. 


It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  May.  The 
park  was  crowded.  A  slow  and  constant 
stream  of  carriages  of  every  form,  size,  and 
hue,  circulated  incessantly  among  its  brilliant 
thoroughfares ;  the  walks  swarmed  with  pedes- 
trians of  all  classes ;  and  the  rails  appeared  to 
have  been  superseded  by  a  black  wall,  which, 
on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  a  long  row  of 
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idle  men,  all  gazing  with  more  or  less  interest 
on  the  passing  vehicles — glancing  carelessly  at 
the  anomalous  phaetons  and  nameless  convey- 
ances that  disfigured  the  pageant,  following  with 
admiring  looks  the  fair,  though  weary-looking 
occupants  of  some  graceful  barouche,  or  endea- 
voming  to  penetrate  with  the  eye  into  the  dim 
recesses  of  some  well-known  landau,  the  shrine 
of  a  hidden  gem. 

Among  these  spectators  was  a  tall  man, 
whose  immoderate  moustache,  faultless  attire, 
and  vacant,  though  perfectly  self-satisfied  coun- 
tenance, bespoke  him  "  in  the  Life  Guards." 
Leaning  on  the  rails,  at  his  right  hand,  was 
a  handsome,  though  not  very  prepossessing 
youth,  apparently  about  nineteen  or  twenty; 
and  at  his  left  was  another  young  man,  evi- 
dently the  elder  brother  of  the  last- mentioned, 
and  greatly  resembling  him  in  feature,  though 
his  expression  was  far  more  pleasing,  perhaps 
because  there  was  less  of  it.  They  were  both, 
for  the  time,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  officer 
who  stood  between  them,  and  the  three  were 
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engaged  in  one  common  pursuit  and  endeavoiu' 
—to  find  pleasure,  and  to  kill  time. 

''  Come,  Lynne,  let's  walk/'  said  the  officer, 
in  somniferous  accents,  touching  the  arm  of 
his  elder  friend.  '*  This  is  a  bore.  There's 
nobody  in  the  park  to-day." 

"  Nobody !"  cried  Harry  Lynne,  the  younger 
of  the  two.     **  Look  at  all  those  carriages !" 

"Those  are  nobody,"  oracularly  responded 
C^tain  Travers. 

"  Of  course  they  are  nobody,"  said  Frederick 
Lynne. 

This  being  decided,  they  left  the  rails,  and 
wound  their  way,  with  some  diffiadty,  out  of 
the  crowd  of  individuals,  whom  they  found  to 
be,  however  incorporeal,  very  substantial  ob- 
stacles. 

"We  must  go  home,  Fred,"  said  Harry; 
"  it's  dinner-time." 

Captain  Travers  was  so  infinitely  amazed, 
that  his  eyes  became  fully  open,  and  he  spoke 
without  a  drawl. 

"  Did  you  say  dinner-time  ?"  he  inquired. 
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Frederick  quickly  answered : 

'*  It  is  our  hard  fate  for  this  day.  There 
are  some  friends  of  my  fether's — slow  people, 
of  course — going  to  dine  with  him  at  some 
unnatural  hour,  and  he  wants  us  to  come  home 
for  them.  I  should  have  thought  Wilfred 
woulcl  have  been  enough.  But  they  won't  stay 
late ;  and  then  well  meet  you,  Travers^  some- 
where or  other.  You  know  it  won't  do — at 
least,  it  won't  do  for  us — not  to  be  civil  at 
home." 

^*  I  hope  you'll  live  through  it,"  said  Captain 
Travers,  relapsing  to  his  lethargic  tone.  "  So 
your  brother  Wilfred's  here !  Where  does  he 
bury  himself?  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  since 
we  lefl  Eton  together.  He  was  a  very  good 
fellow  then." 

"  So  he  is  still,"  said  Harry. 

"  But  slow,"  interrupted  Frederick. 

"  Slow,  perhaps,"  continued  the  first  speaker ; 
'*  but  it's  all  right  as  he's  to  be  a  parson.  He 
is  almost  always  with  the  Clintons  at  Rich- 
mond." 
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"  Clintons  ?  Ah !  I  know,"  said  the  officer. 
'*  That  handsome  Mrs.  Clinton's  your  aunt — ^is 
not  she  ?     By  the  bye,  why  isn't  she  here  ?** 

'*  Don't  you  know  her  husband  died  two  or 
three  months  ago  ?" 

''  I  know,"  again  said  the  officer  (it  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  hear  that  he  knew  any- 
thing), '*  Colonel  Clinton.  So  he's  dead ! 
Yes,  I  heard  it  before.  There  are  some  pretty 
daughters,  somebody  said." 

"  Two  daughters.  Only  one  of  them  pretty, 
and  so  clever.     She  is  the  eldest." 

"  Will  she  be  a  catch  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Travers. 

"  They  have  both  got  fortunes  alike,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  very  large  ones — I  don't  know 
exactly  how  much — and  my  aimt  has  the  house 
in  Belgrave  Square,  and  the  villa  at  Richmond, 
for  her  life." 

"  Happy  woman  !"  said  the  Captain.  "  And 
what  a  lucky  fellow  your  brother  is  !" 

"  Lucky,  indeed  !"  replied  Frederick.    "  They 
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make  such  a  £Btvourite  of  him ;  and  he's  always 
walking  about  and  talking  to  those  girls." 

"  Too  bad  of  him,"  said  the  officer.  "  It's 
not  fair — ^he  gets  the  start  of  everybody  else. 
Which  of  them  has  he  appropriated?  Of 
course  he  is  trying  to  win  one  of  them  ?" 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  succeeded," 
answered  Frederick ;  "  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  he  did  not  tr)'." 

"  He  will  trj,"  interposed  Harry.  "  I  know 
he  is  always  thinking  about  Lilian." 

"  The  pretty  one,  of  course  ?" 

Harry  said : 

"  Yes." 

"What  a  bore!"  was  Captain  Travers's 
lament  over  this  painful  intelligence,  which 
blighted  his  rising  hopes  of  conquering  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  season.  "Does  she  like  him?"  he 
continued. 

"She  does  not  like  any  one  else,"  said 
Harry. 
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"  Why,  she  can  have  seen  nobody  except  you 
two  and  Wilfred,  and  it  seems  he's  the 
favourite.  Why  don't  you  try  your  chance, 
litde  Harry  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  the  youth,  half-resenting  the  Cap- 
tarn's  adjective,  "and  I  won't  stand  in  Wil- 
l's light." 

"  Well,  you  will  not  cut  him  out  in  his  pro- 
fession when  you  have  entered  it  too.  He  will 
be  a  bishop  before  you,  Harry." 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,  Travers,"  cried  Harry, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "I  have  nearly  four 
years  before  me  still.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  re- 
mind me  of  it." 

**  He  has  no  fancy  for  the  Church,"  said  his 
elder  brother,  laughing,  "  and  Wilfred  has  no 
fancy  for  anything  else — except  for  Lilian,  per- 
haps. I  should  have  thought  Alice  was  more 
in  his  line." 

**  Who's  Alice  ?"  asked  Captain  Travers, 
yawning. 

"  Lilian's  sister,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Fortunes  alike,  didn't  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  They  are  to  come  out  next  year ; 
and  their  mother  will  give  them  an  effective 
debilt,  I  am  sure." 

"  The  second  is  not  pretty  you  said  ?" 

"  She's  only  sixteen  now,"  answered  Frede- 
rick, '*  and  one  can't  quite  judge.  She  may 
turn  out  pretty  enough,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  her  mother  and  sister." 

"How  pleasant  for  her,"  said  Captain 
Travers,  "if  Wilfred  marries  her  sister,  and 
takes  her  safe  out  of  the  way  before  next 
season !" 

"  Oh !  Alice  is  not  that  sort  of  girl,"  said 
Harry. 

"  My  dear  innocent,  there  is  no  other  sort  of 
girl,"  gravely  remarked  Captain  Travers,  his 
yellow  moustache  curling  as  he  spoke.  "A 
pretty  sister  is  always  detrimental,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  sufferer." 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  Mr. 
Lynne's  house  in  Cavendish  Square. 

"  We'll  look  in  at  the  opera,"  said  Frederick, 
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**  when  aU  the  bores  are  gone.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time.  I  suppose  we  shall  find  you 
there  r 

"Perhaps  you  will,"  said  Captain  Travers. 
And  the  friends  parted — the  brothers  entering 
tfie  house,  and  the  ofiicer,  walking  slowly  and 
languidly  away,  to  resume  his  place  at  the  Park 
rails. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  follow  him — nor 
shall  the  reader  be  compelled  to  accompany  the 
young  Lynnes  to  their  father's  dreary  dinner* 
table.  I  must,  however,  give  him  some 
information  as  to  the  character  and  prospects  of 
these  brothers,  for  he  will  meet  with  them 
again  in  his  course  through  these  volumes. 

Fredrick  was  Mr.  Lynne's  eldest  son,  and 
his  mother's  favomite.  He  resembled  her  in 
weakness  of  character,  and  her  over-indulgence 
in  his  childhood  had  sown  the  seeds  of  selfish- 
ness, which  had  now  grown  up  in  his  mind 
to  the  exclusion,  or  at  least  injury,  of  many 
good  qualities  originally  planted  there. 

His  Other's   extreme   strictness,   and  stem 
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enforcement  of  rules,  as  well  as  his  rigid,  weari- 
some method  of  imparting  what  he  intended 
for  religious  instruction,  had  made  home  a  scene 
of  penance  to  the  boy,  which  his  mother's 
adoring  tenderness  could  hardly  alleviate,  for 
her  caresses  were  tiresome,  and  her  conversa- 
tion uninteresting.  He  went  to  school  enrap- 
tured at  escaping  from  his  father's  iron  rule, 
and  when  long,  dull  epistles  of  paternal  reproof, 
warning,  and  instruction,  arrived  weekly,  they 
only  served  as  objects  of  ridiade  and  exercise 
of  nascent  wit  foi*  him  and  his  school-fellows. 
When  his  brother  Wilfred  joined  him  at  Eton, 
and  received  a  share  in  the  weekly  lectures,  they 
were  protected  from  insult,  for  the  younger 
boy  kept  them  carefully,  and  he  was  too  great 
a  favourite  to  be  molested,  even  by  those  who 
thought  it  right  to  laugh  at  his  peculiarities. 

Frederick  returned  from  Eton  with  a  dim  re- 
collection of  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  a  few 
lines  from  Homer,  a  slight  idea  of  arithmetic, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  swim- 
ming, rowing,  and  playing  at  cricket,  also  an 
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intense  desire  to  enter  a  cavalry  regiment  This 
was  steadily  opposed  by  his  father,  who  told  him 
be  would  buy  him  a  piece  of  bush  in  Australia 
rather  than  a  commission;  and  Mrs.  Lynne, 
who  always  thought  her  husband  was  right, 
could  only  cry  over  poor  Fred's  disappointment^ 
and  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to  think  of  such 
a  thing. 

Frederick  went  to  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  riding  clandestine  steeple-chases,  in- 
curring debts,  and  being  plucked.  For  this 
he  blamed  his  father,  who  had  insisted  on  his 
taking  a  degree.  His  mother  cried  more  than 
ever,  and  his  sister  Barbara  having  discovered 
tjie  secret  of  the  steeple-chases,  revealed  it,  and 
Frederick  was  recalled,  his  debts  paid  by  his 
father,  and  his  horses  sold.  From  that  period 
he  spent  his  time  in  discontented  idleness,  under 
the  pretence  of  studying  at  the  Temple,  his 
father  having  condemned  him  to  the  bar,  of 
which  his  mother  believed  he  would  in  time  be- 
come the  brightest  ornament. 
Wilfred  and  Harry  were  both  intended  for 
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the  Church.  The  former  rejoiced  at  his  high 
vocation  with  humble  thankfuhiesSy  and  had 
never  felt  a  wish  to  enter  another  career ;  but 
Harry  recoiled  from  the  idea,  and  longed  for 
an  active  life  of  personal  exertion  and  excite- 
ment. His  education  had  not  been  wasted/for 
he  had  good  abilities  and  much  quickness,  and 
vanity  and  emulation  had  helped  him  to  excel 
in  many  branches  of  art  and  literature.  He 
loved  to  be  known,  admired,  applauded — to  win 
the  world's  suffrages ;  and  he  could  almost  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  kill  the  man  who  stung  him 
with  a  word  or  look  of  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  youth  whom 
his  father  destined  for  the  Christian  priesthood ; 
to  this  impetuous,  self-Ioving  nature  the  care  of 
souls  was  to  be  committed,  this  slave  of  the 
world  was  to  be  a  "pattern  to  the  flock  of 
Christ,"  this  proud,  ambitious  spirit  was  "  to 
maintain  quietness,  peace,  and  love"  among 
those  committed  to  his  charge.  He  was  young, 
it  is  true,  and  might  at  any  time  abandon  his 
careless  life,  and  dispose  himself  to  receive  those 
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heavenly  gifts  and  graces  of  which  he  was  then 

so  deepty  though  unconsciously  in  need ;  but  to 

human  sight  there  was  no  promise  of  amendment, 

00  room  to  hope  that  he  was  becoming  fit  for 

the  calling  to  which  his  father  had  destined  him. 

But  Mr.   Lynne's  resolution  was  fixed,  and 
because  his  youngest  son  was  not  extravagant 

like  Frederick,  did  not  care  for  horses,  and  had 
JQst  taken  honours  at  Oxford,  he  thought  his 
hopes  for  him  would  be  surely  realised,  the 
more  so,  that  he  felt  no  doubt  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  possible  to  instil  religious  principle 
into  his  children's  minds.  But  unfortunately, 
such  teaching  had  not  been  instilled,  but  in- 
flicted. The  boys  were  incessantly  lectured, 
read  to,  written  to,  taken  to  church  and  to  long 
uninteresting  meetings,  till  they  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  "  religious  occupation,"  and  dreaded 
the  return  of  Sunday  as  a  day  spent  in  that 
occupation  alone.  Mr.  Lynne  was  sincere  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  sons,  but  he  was  devoid  of 
tact  and  judgment,  utterly  unimaginative,   in- 
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capable  of  discaning  character,  and  naturally 
self-opinionated. 

Frederick  had  disappointed  him ;  this  he  fek 
as  a  trial,  but  resigned  himself  because  resig- 
nation was  a  duty ;  and  he  derived  some  con- 
solation from  the  thought  that  he  could  not 
blame  himself  for  any  neglect  or  over-indulgence. 
He  was  satisfied  with  Wilfred,  though  he  some- 
times thought  him  weak,  and  always  fanciful, 
« 

and  for  Harry  he  was  hopeful,  and  greatly 
pleased  at  his  literary  successes.  In  his  eldest 
child,  Barbara,  he  could  scarcely  detect  a  &ult. 
There  was  little  warmth  and  no  enthusiasm  in 
his  affection  for  her,  but  he  oflen  ssdd  to  himself 
that  she  was  precisely  what  he  would  desire 
his  daughter  tol»e ;  her  strength  of  character, 
her  practical  sense,  her  reasoning  turn  of  mind, 
her  exceeding  sincerity  and  firmness  of  purpose 
were  by  turns  the  subjects  of  his  quiet,  un- 
spoken commendation.  She  excelled  in  s^  the 
qualities  her  mother  lacked,  and  Mrs.  Lynne 
always   yielded   to   her    the   same    submissive 
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obedience  as  she  did  to  him  whose  inflexible 
character  was  mirrored  in  that  of  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Ljmney  with  all  her  weakness  and  all 
ber  folly,  was  both  good  and  gentle,  and  of  a 
phdd,  contented   nature,    never    experiencing 
any  extreme  of  sorrow  or  joy,  yet  easDy  moved 
to  the  display  of  every  passing  feeling.      She 
admired  her  husband  with  all  her  heart,  and 
saw  some  peculiar  perfection  in  each  of  her 
duldren,  and  indeed  in  every  one  belonging  to 
her.      She  thought  her  sister,   Mrs.    Clinton, 
more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than  any  living 
woman,  except,  perhaps,  Barbara ;  and  she  was 
fall  of  prophecies  of  the  future  excellence  and 
beauty  of  her  nieces,  interspersed  with  lamen- 
tations over  the  worldly  education  they   were 
receiving,  and  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  their 
mother. 

We  win  now  leave  the  Lynne  family  for  a 
time,  and  return  to  their  more  interesting  re- 
latives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  that  to 

me? 
There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

Queen  o'  the  May. 

TBNNTSON. 


Summer,  autumn,  winter,  had  brought  their 
successive  changes  to  the  home  of  the  Clinton 
family,  since  its  master  was  taken  from  its 
head.  The  lawn  was  now  gay  with  crocuses 
of  every  hue,  and  the  turfy  banks  were  white 
with  snowdrops.  Within  the  walk  of  the  half 
Italian  villa,  all   was  comfort  and  brightness. 
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The  dear  winter  sun  of  a  February  afternoon, 
was  rapidly  extinguishing  the  remains  of  a  fire, 
and  tinting  the  walls  and  floor  with  a  rosy 
li^t  from  the  half-drawn  curtains.  Its  welcome 
rays  glinted  cheerily  frt)m  the  many  mirrors, 
and  from  the  brilliant  trifles  that  strewed  the 
tables. 

Mrs.  Clinton  reclined  indolently  in  the  softest 
ann-chair  by  the  fire,  her  widow's  dress  modified 
into  beoomingness ;  and  perhaps  the  brightest 
object  in  the  room  was  the  long  golden  lock 
that  had  escaped  from  under  her  cap,  which 
she  was  pretending  to  re-arrange  with  the 
whitest  hand  in  the  world. 

Lilian  sat  opposite  her,  engaged  in  cutting 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  glancing  occasionally 
at  her  sister,  who  was  seated  in  the  recess  of 
the  oriel  window,  with  an  easel  before  her,  idly 
leaning  over  her  half-finished  picture,  from 
which  her  thoughts  had  evidently  wandered. 
There  was  a  touching  sadness  in  Alice's  atti- 
tude, and  even  in  the  fall  of  her  black  dress, 
which  the  sun  seemed  to  avoid,  the  slanting 
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beams  passing  her  by,  to  light  up  Lilian's 
shining  curk.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
picture;  they  were  not  bright  eyes,  nor  blue, 
nor  even  hazel ;  it  would  be  hard  to  name  thdr 
colour,  and  if  people  had  spoken  of  them  at  all, 
every  one  would  have  described  them  in  dif- 
ferent terms.  But  all  would  agree  that  they 
were  dark,  and  singularly  expressive  of  every 
feeling  but  mirth,  which  never  could  be  said 
to  shine  from  them,  as  it  did  from  the  blue 
firmaments  of  Lilian's.  Alice's  hair  was  brown, 
and  no  one  could  call  it  anything  else;  hers 
were  neither  raven,  golden,  nor  sunny  locks; 
nothing  but  dark,  shadowy  tresses  somewhat 
negligently  arranged  round  her  well-shaped 
head.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  drooping, 
though  not  tall,  and  her  face  was  pale,  evidently 
more  from  want  of  happiness  than  of  health. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Alice  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Clinton,  slowly  raising  herself  and  looking 
round. 

Alice  roused  herself  from  her  abstraction, 
but  seemed  quite  unprepared  with  a  reply.      It 
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was,  however,  not  needed,  for  Lilian  rose,  and 
taking  Alice's  drawing-book  from  the  easel, 
displayed  a  sheet  of  paper  darkened  here  and 
there  with  sepia,  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
representing  no  form,  animate  or  inanimate. 

"  What  is  this  going  to  be,  Alice  ?"  said 
Lilian,  looking  kindly,  though  with  a  sort  of 
latent  sarcasm  at  her  sister. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  replied  Alice.  "  I 
believe  I  was  thinking  of  last  week's  snow- 
storm, of  that  night  when  the  old  thorn  was 
blown  down,  and  of  other  things  too ;  and  I 
tried  to  make  some  lights  and  shades,  intending 
afterwards  to  turn  them  into  a  picture,  if  I 
oould:  but  it  is  impossible,  the  beginning  is 
all  wrong." 

Lilian  took  her  sister's  brush,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  on  the  apparently  hopeless  sheet  ap- 
peared a  beautiful  and  effective  landscape, 
representing  a  snow-storm  in  an  Alpine  valley. 
It  was  but  a  sketch,  done  in  the  roughest 
manner,  but  almost  perfect  in  its  way. 

Alice  sighed,  and  looked  admiringly  at  her 
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sister,  and  almost  enthusiastically  at  the  drawing, 
saying: 

"  How  beautiful  it  is,  that  dark  pine  forest ! 
I  can  almost  hear  the  wind  roaring  through 
its  depths,  and  the  groans  of  that  felling  tree." 

Mrs.  Clinton  lazily  extended  her  hand  for 
the  drawing,  and  praised  Lilian  for  being  so 
clever  as  to  make  such  a  picture  on  the  paper 
that  Alice  had  spoilt,  little  thinking  that  she 
had  only  profited  by  her  sister's  dim  suggestions 
which,  as  an  artist,  she  had  understood. 

"  I  wish,  Alice,"  she  said,  "  you  would  take 
more  pains  with  your  accomplishments ;  surely 
you  have  abilities  enough  to  finish  something ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  picture  of  yours  in  the 
house,  while  the  walls  might  be  covered  with 
Lilian's.  I  can't  think  how  you  spend  your 
time  :  nothing  is  ever  done  by  you.  I  always 
intended  both  my  daughters  to  be  accomplished ; 
and,  my  dear,  without  being  clever,  you  might 
do  a  little  more  to  make  yourself  agreeable." 

Lilian  looked  pained,  and  taking  her  sister's 
hand,  said : 
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"  Mamma,  Alice  can  do  a  great  deal  if  she 
Ekes;  she  began  this  drawing,  you  know,  and 
she  always  helps  me  with  mine/' 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  momentary  light 
that  fell  on  Alice's  pale  countenance,  and 
gleamed  from  her  deep  eyes  as  her  sister  spoke : 
bat  it  was  unnoticed  by  their  mother,  whose 
volatile  mind  had  turned  to  other  subjects. 

'^I  had  a  visitor  this  morning,  while  you 
were  out  walking,"  she  said. 

"  A  visitor,  mamma !  so  early !  Who  was 
it?"  cried  Lilian. 

"  Mr.  Desmond,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
remember  him  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Alice.  "  I  recollect,  years  ago, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  spent  a  few  days 
with  us.  They  were  on  their  way  somewhere 
abroad,  I  think.  Don't  you  remember,  Lilian  ? 
We  were  quite  little  children,  and  they  were 
very  good-natured  to  us." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Lilian,  "  they  were  just 
married,  and  Mrs.  Desmond  showed  us  her  new 
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things.  They  were  going  to  Ireland.  Did  they 
both  call,  mamma  ?" 

'^Mrs.  Desmond  has  been  dead  these  six 
years/'  answered  Mrs.  Clinton.  "The  Irish 
climate  killed  her,  I  believe.  Have  you  never 
heard  your  poor  father  talk  of  Maurice  Des- 
mond ?  He  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  I 
could  never  see  anything  remarkable  in  him. 
I  had  not  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him  for  years 
until  he  came  this  morning.  It  was  quite 
startling." 

"  Is  he  nice  ?"  inquired  Lilian. 

"  Nice,  my  dear  !  He  is  an  Irishman,  and 
has  a  dismal  old  place  by  the  sea-side,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  I  was  there  once,  in  the  time 
of  his  father  and  mother,  before  you  were  bom. 
There  was  nothing  nice  about  either  the  place 
or  the  people." 

"How  very  sad,"  said  Alice,  "to  lose  his 
wife  so  soon.  Did  she  leave  any  chil- 
dren ?" 

"She  left  a  wretched    little    pair  of    twin 
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daogbters,  and  died  before  she  had  been  mar- 
ried a  year  and  a  half.  I  believe  he  left  the 
babies  with  her  relations,  and  went  abroad,  in 
great  grief  of  course.  I  thought  her  a  foolish 
little  creature,  and  him  excessively  dull.'' 

AKoe  fcdt  interested  in  this  melancholy  tale, 
though  it  was  told  so  lightly. 

"  Are  the  children  alive  ?"  she  inquired. 

"They  are,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "He  told 
me  all  his  plans  this  morning.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Brighton,  where  he  has  taken  a  house, 
and  established  his  children  with  a  governess. 
He  came  home  from  the  continent  a  month 
ago,  and  now,  of  course,  he  means  to  marry 
again." 

"I  wonder  who  would  marry  an  Irish 
widower  with  twin  daughters?"  said  Lilian, 
laughing. 

"  My  dear,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  would  do  anything,  and  marry  any- 
body. He  will  light  upon  one  of  them,  of 
course." 

"1   should  scarcely  think  so,"    said    Alice. 

D  3 
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'*I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  difficult  posi- 
tion than  a  step-mother's.  One  would  never 
feel  that  the  children  were  done  justice  to — it 
would  be  constant  anxiety  and  self-reproach." 

"Nonsense,  Alice,"  said  her  sister.  "No- 
body would  torment  themselves  with  such 
fencies.  Of  course  the  children  would  be  a 
nuisance,  and  one  would  be  bound  to  treat 
them  well,  but  there  would  be  no  self-reproach 
in  the  matter." 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  said  her  mother,  "  yon 
make  such  romances  about  everything.  I 
don't  know  how  you  will  ever  go  through  the 
world." 

"  I  try  to  see  things  as  they  are,  mamma," 
was  Alice's  reply. 

"  That's  just  what  you  can't  do,  my  dear ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  will  in  time." 

"  Tell  us  about  Mr.  Desmond's  place  in  Ire- 
land," said  Lilian. 

"  I  only  remember  that  it  was  very  ugly  and 
very  xmcomfortable,  and  that  it  rained  every 
day  we  were  there,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea 
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kept  me  awake  night  after  night.  The  people 
were  all  tiresome,  and  some  of  them  had 
brogues  that  would  terrify  one  if  heard  in  a 
dvitised  country.  They  had  troops  of  neigh- 
bours to  meet  us — savages  that  talked  of 
nothing  but  hunting,  women  that  kept  beagles 
and  rode  steeple-chases,  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  old  women  that  couldn't  be  asked  to 
dinner  on  the  same  day." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  I  never  could  understand,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  believe  the  old  women  were  the  objectors  ; 
but  it  was  nothing  to  me.  I  thought  them  all 
equally  disagreeable — I  mean  the  guests — for 
the  people  of  the  house  were  harmless  enough  ; 
only  they  took  me  out  driving  across  a  bog,  in 
an  Irish  car,  to  see  a  round  tower." 

"  Was  it  very  curious  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  They  all  said  it  was,  and  declared  it  was 
either  higher,  or  larger,  or  more  complete  than 
any  other  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  as  proud 
of  it  as  if  it  was  the  counterpart  of  Tintern 
Abbey.     But  Irish  people  are  always  proud  of 
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any  \iseless  old  thing,  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
relic  of  former  splendour." 

Alice  said  it  was  very  natural,  and  Lilian  re- 
marked that  Ireland  must  be  a  very  disagreeable 
coxmtry  to  live  in,  in  which  her  mother  cordially 
agreed. 

Alice  went  to  the  window  to  remove  her 
easel,  on  which  the  sun  was  now  shining. 

"  Pull  down  the  blind,  Alice,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton.  **  How  bright  the  sun  is  this  after- 
noon !  One  would  almost  think  it  was  April. 
I  wish  it  was." 

"  So  do  I,  mamma,"  said  Lilian.  "  We 
shall  be  in  London  then." 

"  We  must  go  next  month — ^in  about  a  fort- 
night, I  think.  Alice,  you  must  write  to- 
morrow to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  tell  her  to  get  the 
house  put  to  rights,  and  hurry  the  upholsterers. 
The  new  carpets  ought  to  be  down  by  this 
time,  and  we  must  get  some  one  to  choose  a 
piano  for  us." 

"  Wilfred  could  do  that,"  said  Alice. 

"  Poor  Wilfred !  he  would  do  anything  for 
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US— for  you,  Lilian,  I  ought  to  say,"  was  Mrs. 
Clinton's  remark.  ^^  If  you  will  play  and  sing 
to  him,  he  will  be  quite  rewarded  for  the 
trouble,  and  the  half-hour  he  would  have  to 
qnre  finom  the  back  streets  and  b^gars*  dens. 
You  can  write  and  ask  him  to  choose  the  piano 
—certainly  no  one  can  do  it  better.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  things  to  be  done.  You 
must  go  out  of  mourning,  and  get  a  quantity 
of  new  things.  I  must  speak  to  Laurette  Ubout 
your  clothes  this  minute." 

''This  minute,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Alice. 
"Surely  there  is  no  hurry.  Will  it  not  be 
time  enough  when  we  go  to  London  ?" 

"  My  dear  Alice,  how  indolent  you  are !  I 
wonder  you  are  not  dying  of  impatience  to 
commence  preparations.  You  never  seem  to 
care  for  anything  like  other  people.  When  it 
occurs  to  me  that  something  should  be  done, 
I  always  set  about  it  instantly.  That's  the 
proper  energetic  way  of  going  through  the 
worid." 

Lilian's  silvery  laugh  was  the  only  answer  to 
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this  speech,  and  Mrs.  Clinton's  energy  did  not 
allow  her  to  wait  for  a  further  reply.  She  left 
the  room  to  ransack  her  daughters'  wardrobes, 
and  drive  Laurette  to  distraction  with  impos- 
sible suggestions  and  contradictory  orders. 

''  Lilian,"  said  Alice,  when  the  sisters  were 
left  alone,  ^'had  you  not  better  let  mamma 
write  to  Wilfred  about  the  piano  ?  —  or 
shafl  I  r 

"What  strange  fancies  you  have,"  was  the 
reply.  "Why  do  you  always  object  to  my 
writing  to  Wilfred,  or  even  talking  to  him? 
May  we  not  be  friends  with  our  cousins  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice ;  "  and  I  don't  understand 
the  y^orld,  and  very  likely  I  am  quite  wrong ; 
but,  Lilian,  you  will  let  me  say  what  I  think. 
I  know  that  Wilfred  is  always  in  earnest  about 
everything;  and  you  can  see  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  feds  more  than  friendship  for  you.  He 
treasures  up  your  notes  and  everything  of  yours, 
and  it  is  plain  that  your  society  is  his  greatest 
happiness." 

"Very    likely,"    said    Lilian.      "But    why 
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should  I  be  cross  to  him  because  he  likes  me — 
admires  me,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so.  I  like 
him  too.  I  should  miss  him  very  much  if  he 
were  to  leave  off  visiting  us.  Where  is  the 
harm  of  giving  him  another  note  to  treasure 
up  ?     It  can't  lead  to  anything." 

"  It  can  lead  to  Wilfred's  misery,"  said  Alice, 
her  musical  voice  rising  to  a  half-indignant 
tone,  *^  it  can  lead  to  your  own  bitter  sorrow, 
lilian,  unless  you  can  look  coolly  on  the  suffer- 
ing you  have  caused — unless  you  can  triumph 
in  having  won  and  broken  the  truest  and 
gentlest  heart  that  ever  committed  itself  to 
another's  keeping — ^unless — " 

"  Stop,  stop !  come  down  from  the  clouds, 
Alice,  and  don't  waste  any  more  eloquence.  I 
am  not  dreaming  of  breaking  any  one's  heart. 
I  am  not  doing  the  smallest  harm  to  Wilfred 
or  any  one  eke.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  those  sort  of  things.  You  are  very  good, 
and  very  kind  to  be  so  concerned  about  it,  dear 
Alice ;  but  really  you  are  too  fanciful,  making 
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such  a  terrific  volcano  out  of  my  innocent  mole- 
hill of  a  flirtation/' 

**  WeQ,  dear  Lilian,  I  won't  say  any  more, 
and  you  must  know  better  than  I  do  what 
Wilfred's  feelings  are.  But  I  do  hope  you  will 
not  encourage  him  in  an  affection  you  do  not 
mean  to  requite.  He  is  not  made  for  disap- 
pointment. Perhaps  I  may  be  fanciful,  and  I 
don't  understand  those  subjects." 

"We  neither  of  us  know  the  world,"  said 
Lilian,  "  but  we  shall  begin  to  learn  very  soon ! 
Will  it  not  be  delightful,  Alice  ?  Mamma  tells 
us  such  charming  tales  of  balls,  operas,  break- 
fasts, rides  in  the  park,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

"I  shall  like  the  Opera,"  observed  Alice, 
"and  the  exhibitions,  and  perhaps  the  other 
things  too.  But  I  look  forward  most  to  the 
music  and  pictures." 

"  They  win  be  delightful,"  said  LiHan,  "  but 
I  do  not  look  forward  to  them  most.  I  mean 
to  improve  myself  very  much  both  in  music 
and  drawing,  and  the  concerts  and  exhibitions 
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win  help  me.  But  how  very  odd  you  are, 
Alice ;  so  enthusiastic  about  the  arts,  and 
scarcely  ever  cultivating  them  in  yoiu'self.  You 
might  play  as  well  as  I  do,  if  you  practised ;  and 
you  certainly  can  sing.  As  for  drawing,  we  all 
bow  you  can  begin  pictures.'' 

"  Which  you  can  finish,"  said  AUce,  with  a 
smile.  **  It  is  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  me, 
to  attempt  where  I  cannot  excel.  I  can  listen 
to  you,  Lilian,  and  to  Wilfred,  and  admire  your 
drawings.  But  why  should  I  torment  myself 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  my  own  unfor- 
tmiate  efforts?  I  am  aware  of  a  perfection 
which  I  can  never  reach ;  and  it  is  so  distant,  so 

unattainable,  that  I  shrink  from  the  attempt. 

Iq  music  especially  I  feel  this." 
''  But  you  like  my  music,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 

&r  enough  from  your  unattainable  perfection ; 

besides,  there  would  be  no  music  in  the  world 

if  every  one  thought  like  you." 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  they  did,"  said 

Alice,  "  and  extremely  sorry  you  should  adopt 
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my  ideas;  for  I  do  like  your  music,  so  does 
every  one  who  bears  it,  but  no  one  more  tban 
I  do.  It  is  very  inconsistent,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  it,  but  I  am  not  hard  to  please.  I 
lose  sight  of  my  ideal  when  contemplating  the 
works  of  others  or  listening  to  their  music ;  but 
it  comes  back  again  in  all  its  inaccessible  beauty 
when  I  attempt  anything  of  my  own." 

"  You  are  an  incomprehensible  being,  Alice. 
Mamma  often  says  she  does  not  know  how  you 
will  go  through  the  world  ;  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  her  being  in  doubt.  You  do  not  seem  to 
think  like  other  people,  and  you  mix  up  your 
wild  fancies  with  the  commonest  things.  Why 
can't  you  take  things  as  they  come,  and  do 
what  other  people  do — play,  and  draw,  and  sing, 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  amuse  yourself  and  us  ?" 

"  You  will  laugh  at  me,  Lilian,  but  I  never 
can  feel  as  if  those  arts  were  only  meant  to 
amuse,  and  I  know  the  effect  they  have  upon 
me  is  quite  unlike  being  amused.  I  must  be 
very  stupid,  for  I  can't  bear  caricatures  or  comic 
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SQDgs,  just  because  they  seem  to  me  to  insult 
music  and  painting  by  employing  them  to 
create  mirth  alone.  It  makes  me  quite  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  1  fear,  my  dear  Alice,  that  you  must  con- 
tinually be  uncomfortable,  for  the  very  things 
that  please  and  amuse  every  one  else,  seem  in 
some  way  or  another  to  cause  you  mysterious 
annoyances. " 

"  Oh  no,  Lilian/'  cried  Alice,  "  they  give  me 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  general,  more 
than  I  can  express,  it  only  annoys  me  to  see 
them  misused ;  and  as  for  being  uncomfortable, 
I  don't  see  that  one  can  possibly  avoid  it,  if  one 
ever  thinks." 

"Then  don't  think,"  was  Lilian's  advice; 
and  before  Alice  could  state  the  impossibility  of 
foDowing  it,  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, who  eagerly  summoned  her  daughters  to 
join  in  the  interesting  occupation  then  going  on 
up-stairs,  and  give  their  approval  to  the  many 
and  complicated  sumptuary  laws  she  was  about 
to  pass  for  La\u*ette's  execudon.     Lilian's  taste 
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would  be  required  by  her  modier,  and  poor 
Luonelte  would  be  ghd  of  Afioe's  rhinditinn  of 
the  cooiused  dnrectk»s  she  hid  just  received 
fiom  her  mistressw 
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CHAPTER  V. 

As  she  turned  her  face  in  goings  thus,  she  drew  me  on 

to  love  her, 
And  to  worship  the  divineness  of  the  smile  hid  in  her 

eyes. 

MBS.    BROWNING. 


The  long-expected  "first  week  in  March" 

^ved,  and  its  last  day  saw  Mrs.  Clinton  and 

her  daughters  established  among  the  new  and 

luxurious  furniture  of  their  house  in  Belgrave 

Square.     Lilian  and  her  mother  were  both  in 

the  highest  spirits,  and  Alice  was  excited  at  the 

change,  and  full  of  dreams  and  conjectures  as 

to  the  future,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  regretful 

clinging  to  her  past  days  of  seclusion  and  peace. 
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But  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  her  mind  was 
filled  with  eager  anticipations  of  the  evening's 
pleasure.  They  were  to  go  to  the  Opera — to 
that  scene  of  enchantment  of  which  Alice  had 
dreamt  till  she  almost  felt  that  it  could  be  no 
novelty.  She  was  going  to  hear  to  perfection 
the  music  that  had  long  been  ^miliar  to  her, 
and  to  see  the  dramatic  impersonation  of  the 
ideas  it  had  suggested.  She  looked  forward  to 
aU  this  with  a  delight  that  gave  her  mother  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  made  that  anxious 
parent  pronounce  that  Alice,  aftier  all,  was  quite 
as  glad  to  "  go  out "  as  any  other  girl  would 
be. 

The  expected  hour  came  at  last.  It  would 
be  vain  to  describe  Alice's  delight,  as  she  saw 
and  heard  the  realizations  of  her  visions ;  and  it 
were  needless  to  record  Lilian's  expressions  of 
pleasure,  or  Mrs.  Clinton's  joy  at  recognising 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  objects  of  future 
introductions  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  She 
could  not  be  silent  for  ten  minutes  together — 
even  when  the  spell  of  the  music  fell   most 
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oFerpoweringly  on  the  breathless  multitude,  her 
praises  of  the  singer  were  not  wholly  inaudible, 
except  to  Alice,  who  was  entranced,  hearing  and 
aedng  nothing  of  her  companions,  who  had  the 
kmdness  not  to  address  any  of  their  remarks  to 
her. 

The  curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  the  first  act, 
and  Alice  awoke  to  consciousness — ^first — of  blank 
sileDce ;  next,  of  voices  and  laughter ;  then,  of 
the  foDowing  words : 

"  Alice !  have  you  no  eyes,  no  ears,  but  for 
that  fictitious  Lucia  ?  You  may  forget  her  for 
the  present :  she  is  eating  and  drinking  to 
fortiiy  herself  for  the  representation  of  despair 
in  the  following  acts.  I've  been  here  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour — ^will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  become  aware  of  me  ?" 

"  Frederick  !"  said  Alice,  in .  surprise,  "  I  did 
not  see  you.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Will  the 
second  act  begin  soon  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  for  then 
you  win  relapse  into  your  former  alarming  stat 
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of  unconsciousness  ;   and  I    want  to  talk  to 
you,  though  I  see  that  the  wish  is  not  mutuaL** 

Alice  smiled,  and  tried  to  apologise  for  her 
pre-occupied  state,  assuring  her  cousin  that  she 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  and  quite  ready  to 
talk. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  must  congratulate  you — 
and  society  in  general — on  your  first  appear- 
ance. I  included  you  in  an  eloquent  address  to 
that  effect  which  I  made  to  my  aunt  during 
your  mesmeric  state." 

"  It  was  lost  upon  her,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton, 
with  a  laugh,  ''  and  I  don't  think  she  has  once 
looked  round  the  house." 

''  I  was  looking  at  the  stage,  mamma,"  was 
Alice's  innocent  reply.  "  I  thought  every  one 
was  looking  at  it  too." 

Her  mother  and  Frederick  both  laughed,  to 
Alice's  great  surprise,  and  Frederick  said : 

"  You  will  soon  learn  that  the  stage  is  by  no 
means  the  only  attraction,  or  even  the  greatest 
one,  to  half  the  people  who  come  here.      Is 
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there  nothing  worth  seeing  in  the  boxes?  In 
this  one  there  certainly  is." 

"  The  party  opposite  seem  to  think  so/'  said 
Uian :  "  they  are  looking  at  us.  Do  you  know 
who  they  are." 

''The  lady  with  the  marabout  feathers  is 
lady  GreviHe,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  I  know 
her,  she  gives  a  ball  every  week — not  good  ones 
though.  The  girl  with  the  blue  roses  is  her 
daughter;  she  had  crimson  violets  the  year 
before  last.  This  must  be  her  fifth  season  at 
least.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is,  Frederick, 
who  is  talking  to  her  ?" 

"  That  is  Lord  Rossendale,"  he  replied,  "  a 
great  parti.  Lady  Greville  is  doing  her  best 
to  secure  him,  but  it  will  not  be  easy." 

"  Lord  Rossendale  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  He 
is  new,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  New  to  us,  for  he  has  been  abroad  the  last 
six  years — you  might  remember  him  as  Mr. 
St.  Quintin — he  appeared  for  one  season,  and 
then  vanished.     Now  he  has  returned,  and  the 
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world  has  welcomed  him.     He  is  an  enviable 
feflow." 

'^Why?"  said  Alice;  and  LQian  looked  at 
him  with  curiosity. 

"  Why  !"  answered  Frederick,  "  because  he 
is  immensely  rich,  and  has  a  magnificent  estate, 
and  no  brothers ;  and  all  the  mothers,  and  half 
the  daughters  in  London  are  at  his  feet !" 

"  Nonsense,  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  you 
do  not  know  him,  do  you  ?" 

"  Lady  Greville  does,"  was  the  reply ;  "  sht 
will  introduce  him  to  you." 

''  I  was  not  thinking  of  introductions,"  said 
Mrs.  Clinton,  feeling  herself  detected.  "  I  have 
no  curiosity  about  him." 

"But  I  have,"  said  Lilian.  "He  looks 
clever." 

"  He  looks  cross,"  said  Alice. 

"  Not  now,  surely,"  exclaimed  Frederick. 

He  did  look  clever,  as  Lilian  had  observed ; 
and  Alice  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  detected 
his  slightly  ill-tempered  expression.  Frederick 
was  right  too,  for  that  expression  vanished  as 
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is  eye  wandered  towards  Mrs.  Clinton's  box, 
was  arrested  for  a  moment  by  Lilian's  fresh 
and  radiant  beauty. 

"  You  will  know  him  soon,  Aunt  Clinton/' 
said  her  nephew,  in  an  oracular  tone.  The 
welcome  prophecy  was  scarcely  needed.  Mrs. 
ClintcHi's  sagacity  had  anticipated  it 

The  curtain  rose.  Alice  was  again  entranced ; 
and  when  the  third  act  came,  she  was  no  longer 
sbgular  in  her  rapt  attention,  for  the  power  of 
that  mournful  music  had  at  length  chained  the 
spirits  of  the  gay  multitude,  and  there  were  few 
who  were  not  touched  by  the  dying  accents  of 
the  feigned  Edgardo.  When  Alice  heard  his 
last  passionate  address  to  the  winged  spirit  of 
her  whose  suflFeiings  had  set  that  spirit  free,  she 
felt  the  shadow  of  that  despair  which  his  wild 
song  expressed  fall  coldly  on  her  heart,  and  her 
pale  cheek  grew  paler  as  she  listened. 

They  did  not  wait  for  the  ballet — Mrs. 
Clinton  would  allow  no  late  hours,  no  exertion 
tin  her  daughters  had  fairly  "  appeared."  They 
were  to  do  so  at  a  dinner-party  and  two  balls  on 
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Tuesday,  and  till  then  nothing  was  to  be 
allowed  that  could  impair  the  freshness  of  their 
looks. 

There  is  no  need  to  weary  the  reader  by 
forcing  him  to  accompany  our  friends  to  the 
many  scenes  of  gaiety  where  they  were  nightly 
to  be  found.  Let  him  draw  upon  his  own  re- 
collections, if  on  the  canvas  of  his  memory 
such  scenes  are  painted ;  and  if  he  be  one  to 
whom  they  have  ever  been  unknown,  I  would 
ask  him  to  believe  my  assurance,  that  he  would 
derive  little  pleasure,  and  still  less  profit,  from 
my  description  of  them. 

In  a  few  days  the  "  Clinton  group  "  was  no 
longer  admired  as  a  novelty,  but  followed  as  a 
known  and  valued  addition  to  many  circles  in 
that  vast  sphere  of  society.  The  mother  was 
universally  liked  and  cordially  welcomed  by  many 
old  acquaintances,  and  she  was  also  an  object 
of  great  admiration  to  nearly  a  dozen  school-boy 
guardsmen,  and  twice  as  many  new-made 
ensigns,  to  whom  her  matronly  beauty,  and 
good-natured,     half-protecting     manner,    were 
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more  irresistible   than    even    Lilian's    superior 
charms. 

These   were,  however,  fuDy   appreciated   by 
the  world,   and   Lilian   became  the  object  of 
almost  universal  admiration.      The  atmosphere 
she  breathed  was  heavy  with  the  intoxicating 
inoeose  of  the  world's  applause,  and  flattery  in 
all  its  forms  was  rapidly  becoming  her  daily 
food.    Little  did  those  who  gave  it  care  that 
it  was  poison ;   not  quick,  nor  fatal,  perhaps, 
but  poison  still,  the  sweetest  that  ever  ruined 
a  spirit's  health.     For  if  a  young  and  thought- 
less mind  like  Lilian's  ever  recoiled  from  flattery, 
it  was  because  those  who  administered  it  knew 
not  how  to  prepare  the  ambrosial  feast.     It  was 
to  the  delicate,  refined  flattery  of  society  in  its 
worldly  perfection  that  Lilian  was  exposed — to 
that    praise    which   flows   from   real,    though 
short-lived  enthusiasm,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  language  apparently  meant  to  conceal  more 
than  it  conveys — that  sweet,  enchanting  tribute 
which  by  turns  assumes  the  form  of  sympathy, 
latent  affection,  even  esteem  and  exalted  admi- 
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ration — ^twining  its  seq)ent  form  in  diangefbl 
beauty  over  the  young  heart's  garden,  and 
withering  many  a  bud  of  promise,  blighting 
many  a  fair  fruit  in  the  Eden  to  which  its  fraud 
had  gained  it  access. 

The  world  was  at  Lilian's  feet.  Her  beauty 
had  first  attracted  its  sufirages,  and  her  talents 
won  from  it  a  higher  tribute.  Those  few  who 
had  looked  unmoved  on  her  gracefrd  form  and 
faultless  features,  were  touched  or  dazzled  by 
the  spdl  of  her  marvellous  voice  and  h^  many 
gifts,  and  excellence  in  the  arts ;  and  even  those 
(if  any  there  were)  for  whom  music  and  paint- 
ing had  no  charm,  were  drawn  to  her  side,  and 
kept  there,  regardless  of  passing  time,  by  the 
fascination  of  her  manner  and  the  higher  attrac- 
tion of  her  conversation;  for  the  clear  and 
sparkling  current  of  her  words  flowed  with  an 
ever-varying  beauty,  revealing  while  it  seemed 
to  hide  the  treasures  of  the  well-stored  mind 
that  lay  beneath. 

She  was  indeed  formed  to  be  the  idol  of 
society,   to  be  raised  on  a  pedestal  of  golden 
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opiQions,  bnt  not  to  receive  unmoved  the  tribute 
of  her  worshippers — not  to  stand  without 
dizziness  on  that  "  bad  eminence/' 

She  was  happy  beyond  her  brightest  hopes 
during  that  endianted  time.  The  Circean  cup 
^ras  raised  to  her  lips,  and  she  inhaled  with 
dc£rious  pleasure  its  rich  fragrance,  till  in  heart 
and  brain  its  unfelt  influence  began  to  work. 

Her  less  gifted  sister  scarcely  less  enjoyed  the 
pleasares  of  the  time  and  place ;  but  her  joys 
lay  deeper,  and  sprung  from  a  higher  source. 
She  too  might  have  revelled  in  the  sunshine 
of  flattery,   had  it  beamed  upon  her,  but  she 
was  spared  this  insidious  trial.      If  Alice  was 
admired,  it  was  only  by  a  few,  and  her  calm 
demeanour,  and   reserved  manner,  were  uncon- 
SQous  restraints   upon  any  expressions  of  ad- 
miration.    It  was  a  feeling  which  she  was  more 
formed  to  experience  than  to  excite ;    and  in 
that  social  world,  bright  with  so   many  hues 
of  real  and  factitious  grace  and  beauty,  so  many 
gbries  of  art,  so  many  fascinations  of  talent 
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and  even  genius,  Alice  found  mudi  to  admire, 
and  much  to  enjoy. 

And  her  enjoyment  was  great.  Alter  all 
her  sorrow,  all  her  vague  disquietude  and  hidden 
sadness,  her  spirit  yielded  itself  to  the  influ^ices 
of  surrounding  things.  The  heart  of  youth  is 
never  long  closed  against  joy,  and  Alice  found 
it  in  the  crowded  ball-rooms  and  gay  assemblies, 
for  she  was  unsophisticated,  and  sought  the 
beautiful  in  all  things.  Nor  had  she  learnt 
the  complaining  language  of  the  world's  tired 
votaries,  who  talk  of  false  enjoyments,  tinsel 
ornament,  and  vain  display.  Her  spirits  rose, 
(though  they  never  overflowed  to  the  sight  of 
others,)  when  she  found  herself  amidst  those 
scenes  of  graceful  revelry.  She  could  not  be 
unmoved,  uncharmed,  while  bright  forms  were 
flitting  round  her,  in  the  magic  brilliance  of 
the  conquered  midnight,  and  while  music  whose 
breath  was  gladness  rung  in  her  ears.  She  was 
not  neglected,  indeed  she  received  more  at- 
tention   than    many    who    surpassed    her    in 
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common  attractions,  for  the  sister  of  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Clinton  was  not  to  be  passed  by  un- 
iK)ticed ;  and  there  were  many  who  liked  her,  for 
her  gentle  voice  and  graceful  manner,  and  were 
attracted  by  her  thoughtful  countenance,  and 
the  deep  eyes  which  her  soul  looked  through. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  Alice's  enjoyment,  fears 

woTild  intrude — ^fears  unknown  to  Lilian,  though 

Alice  did  not  conceal  them  from  her  sister.     In 

quiet  moments,   few  as  they  were,  there 

was  time  for  thoughts  of  higher  things,  dreams 

of  the   truly   beautiful,   longings  for  the  real 

and  only  good,  and  a  haunting  dread  lest  she 

should  be   turned  from   these   objects   to   the 

pursuit  of  their  too   attractive   shadows;    and 

then  would  come  the  vain  wish,  painful  in  its 

intensity,  for  some  stronger  spirit  on  which  to 

lean ;    some  mind  to  whose  protecting  wings 

her  own  might  cling  for  guidance  through  this 

&ir  maze,  so  sweet,  yet  so  perplexing  to  her 

unsupported  nature  ;    and  amid  her  fears  would 

rise  the  memory  of  her  lost  father,  till  regret 
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forced  itself  anew  upon  her  heart  with  some- 
thing  of  its  first  bitterness. 

Three  weeks  had  passed.  On  a  rainy  after- 
noon the  two  sisters  were  sitting  together  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  which  was  appro- 
priated  to  their  use.  Lilian  was  lamenting 
over  the  weather,  which  had  deprived  her  of 
a  ride  in  the  park,  and  of  many  hoped-for 
visitors.  Alice  was  trying  to  read  and  at  the 
same  time  answer  her  sister's  frequent  ejacu- 
lations of  disappointment  and  enntit,  but  she 
soon  abandoned  the  former  attempt,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  latter  employment. 

"  Will  you  sing  for  me,  Lilian  ?"  she  said, 
"  it  will  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  and  keep  you 
in  practice." 

"  I  don't  want  practice,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
I  shall  have  singing  enough  this  evening.  I 
wonder  if  Wilfred  will  call." 

"  In  all  this  rain,  Lilian  ?"  said  Alice,  with  a 
smile ;  "  besides,  he  was  here  yesterday." 

"  You  don't  wish  him  to  come,  I  think.      I 
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should  have  thought  you  woidd  have  enjoyed 
his  wise  conversation  beyond  ev^thmg." 

^'I  do  enjoy  his  conversation;  but,  Lilian, 
how  can  I  wish  him  to  come?  it  would 
only  add  to  the  sufferings  that  are  awaiting 
him/' 

"  Poor  Wilfred/'  said  Lilian,  with  half  a  sigh, 
"how  can  I  help  being  kind  to  him  ?  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  it  makes  him  fimcy  that  he  cares 
ibout  me.  Now  don't  speak,  Alice.  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  that  Wilfred  is 
always  in  earnest,  and  that  I  am  doing  him 
all  sorts  of  harm ;  but  depend  upon  it,  Wilfred 
is  Kke  other  people,  and  will  not  be  at  all  the 
worse  for  anything  I  can  do ;  besides,  I  like 
him  a  great  deal  better  than  most  people. 
Don't  talk  any  more  about  it.  Can't  you  tell 
me  something  pleasant  ?  You  will  have  time 
to  go  on  with  your  book  this  evening,  when 
mamma  and  I  are  dining  at  Lady  Greville's." 

"I  hope  that  wiQ  be  pleasant,"  said  Alice, 
"1  shall  be  half-asleep  when  you  return." 

**  But  you  will  wake  up  for  the  ball.     I  shall 
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be  half-asleep   too,   all  dinner-time.     Dinners 
are  not  amusing.'' 

"  It  depends  who  you  sit  next/'  was  Alice's 
sage  remark. 

*'  It  does,  indeed ;  and  Lady  Greville  will 
give  me  to  one  of  her  tiresome  nephews — she 
has  half-a-dozen  whom  she  is  pushing  and 
helping  through  the  world.  By  the  bye,  Alice, 
I  shall  meet  a  friend  of  yours.  Shall  I  give 
you  up  my  place,  and  tell  mamma  to  take 
you  ?" 

"  What  would  then  become  of  Lady  Greville's 
concert  ?"  said  Alice.  She  had  suddenly  taken 
up  her  book  again,  and  was  leaning  over  its 
open  pages. 

"Never  mind  the  concert.  If  there  was 
none,  would  you  go  in  my  place  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  without  looking  up  from 
the  book,  in  which  she  had  apparently  found  an 
interesting  passage. 

"  No  ?  and  yet  you  like  dinner-parties  better 
than  I  do.  And,  Alice,  I  thought  you  liked 
Sir  Aubrey  Howard." 
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"  I  liked  him  at  first,''  replied  Alice ;  ''  I  like 
him  still,  only — " 

"  Only  you  ha^e  found  out  what  others  have 
already  discovered — that  he  likes  you." 

''  I  hope  not,''  said  Alice ;  ''  at  least,  not  in 
the  sense  you  mean — that  is,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  know  it  if  he  does,  because — because  it 
would  never  do.  But  there  is  no  danger :  only 
I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  encouraging  him  to 
&Dcy  he  liked  me.  He  might  do  that — 
perhaps — " 

Lilian  laughed.  "  Your  speech  is  too  misty 
for  your  meaning  to  be  seen  through  it,"  she 
said.  "  What  would  never  do  ?  what  is  there 
no  danger  of?  what  do  you  hope  you  will  never 
bow  ?" 

Alice  was  extricated  from  the  difficulty  of 
answering  these  categorical  questions;  for  at 
this  moment  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  Wilfred  entered  unannounced,  as  was  his 
wont. 

He  was  cordially  greeted  by  both  his  cousins, 
aod  Lilian's  first  words  were : 
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"  You  never  were  more  welcome,  WSfired ;  1 
was  beginning  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  visiton 
this  wet  day." 

"  It  is  not  very  wet/*  said  Wilfred ;  "  at  least, 
I  did  not  feel  the  rain;  and  if  I  had,  your 
welcome  is  worth  a  wetting.  I  may  stay  half- 
an-hom*,  may  I  not  ?  there  can  neither  be  drives 
or  rides  in  contemplation  such  a  day  as  this  ?'' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Lilian,  "  and  you  may 
stay  till  you  are  as  tired  of  us  as  we  were  of 
ourselves  a  minute  ago." 

"  Tired  of  yourselves  !  tired  of  last  night's 
ball,  you  mean — tired  of  being  talked  to, 
danced  with,  admired.  It  must  either  tire  you 
or  spoil  you,  Lilian ;  and  you  will  not  be  spoilt — " 

"  I  hope  you  are  mistaken,  Wilfred,"  mter- 
rupted  Alice ;  "  for  I  don't  think  either  of  us 
are  tired  of  going  out,  and  I  would  rather  not 
believe  the  alternative  with  which  you  are 
frightening  us." 

"  Not  frightening  wie,"  said  Lilian :  "  I  am 
not  the  least  afraid.  I  enjoy  myself  perfectly 
without  any  fears." 
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Wilfred  sighed.  It  was  plain  that  he  did 
not  particdpate  in  his  cousin^s  unmixed  enjoy- 
ment. 

"You  seem   both   to  like  going   out,**   he 


"  Of  course  we  do  !*'  was  Lilian's  exdama- 
tioiL  "  Everybody  must  like  it.  Why  should 
we  not?  I  hope  you  are  not  getting  like 
Barbara,  Wilfi^,  telling  us  that  ev^^thing 
pleasant  is  wrong.  You  look  as  if  you  were 
adopting  that  principle." 

"  No,"  said  Wilfred,  '•^  it  is  a  false  one,  which 
ycni  could  not  repudiate  more  strongly  than  I 
do.  Pleasure  is  not  wrong;  but  it  may  be 
dangerous,  and  you  are  exposed  to  it  in  its  most 
dangerous  form.  But  you  are  safe — I  could 
Dot  doubt  it,  Lilian.  You  will  both  be  safe  in 
afl  the  world's  dangers  and  temptations." 

"  Safe !  of  course  we  know  how  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  behave  wisely  and  discreetly, 
*nd  not  grow  conceited.  Besides,  Wilfred,  you 
^  come  and  preach  to  us  sometimes,  and  give 
^  wholesome    warnings   and   grave    lectures. 
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We  cannot  be  much  the  worse  for  our  dissi- 
pation when  a  clergyman  visits  us  nearly  every 
day." 

Wilfred  looked  at  his  cousin  with  a  sad 
smile,  and  said : 

"  If  I  could  be  a  safeguard — if  my  influence, 
my  words,  could  avail  for  your  protection,  then, 
indeed,  life  would  have  an  object — " 

Lilian  looked  down ;  her  bright  head  averted 
from  Wilfred's  earnest  glance.  But  he  saw  the 
heightened  colour  of  her  cheek,  as  she  turned 
it  from  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  understood. 
Hope,  from  that  moment,  entered  into  his 
heart.  He  saw  not  Alice's  quick  glance  of 
compassion,  and  felt  almost  irritated  when  she 
turned  the  current  of  his  rapid  thoughts  by 
saying : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  retain  your  present  curacy 
very  long  ?" 

"  Until  I  get  a  living,"  he  answered,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  change.  There  is  a  most  engrossing 
interest  in  my  present  occupation,  though  it  is 
of  a  most  painful  nature.     You  cannot  imagine 
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the  fearful  scenes  of  distress,  misery  and  vice, 
which  I  witness  almost  dafly." 

''And  all  this  in  the  very  scene  of  our  plea- 
sures," said  Alice — "  this  London,  where  we 
only  live  to  enjoy  ourselves.  It  is  weQ  to  be 
reminded  of  the  sufferings  that  hide  beyond 
our  sight." 

''I  wish  we  could  do  them  some  good/' 
ttid  Lilian.  "But  it  is  very  disagreeable  to 
hear  of  such  things.  How  good  of  you,  Wil- 
fred, to  go  among  them  so  much." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I 
have  my  reward  in  finding  that  some  little  good 
is  done,  though  I  meet  with  many  discou- 
ragements, and  even  repulses  occasionally.  The 
painful  feeling  arises  from  the  impossibility  of 
relieving  the  physical  wants  of  those  over- 
crowded, half-starved  families.  But  still, 
something  can  be  done,  and  there  is  not 
much  to  complain  of  as  to  want  of  charity 
^ong  the  rich,  as  far  as  alms-giving  is  meant. 
I  have  been  able  to  relieve  some  severe  distress 
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by  means  of  the  donatioDS  of  others,  and  yo^ 
and  Alice  have  helped  me  very  much.*' 

''There  is  some  satisfaction  in  that," 
Alice.     "  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  we  were  of 
use  to  anv  one." 

"  We  can't  always  be  of  use/'  said  lilian ; 
"  but  we  amuse  people,  and  please  them  too 
sometimes." 

"  Always,"  said  Wilfred.  "  Will  you  please 
me  now,  Lilian,  and  sing  something  ?" 

"  I  have  a  new  song,"  she  answered ;  "  quite 
a  trifling  one— neither  words  nor  music  are 
worth  much.  But  it  would  please  most  people 
— not  you,  I  fear,  Wilfred.  You  must  tell  me 
whether  you  despise  it." 

Lilian  went  to  the  piano,  and  without  further 
prelude  began : 

"  Oh !  say  not  that  pleasure  is  transient  and  brief. 
That  the  sunshine  of  life  is  fast  fading  away. 
Oh !  let  me  not  hear  of  the  shadow  of  grief 
Which  the  future  may  cast.     FU  be  blithe  while  I 
may! 
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"Why  should  I  dream  of  the  woes  I  must  bear  f 

Why  trace  the  dark  thread  in  the  cord  of  my  lot  ? 
m  banish  each  vision  of  sorrow  and  care. 
And  let  the  world's  future  be  ever  forgot ! 

'*  There's  a  halo  of  brightness  around  me  this  hour. 

Let  me  dream  that  no  shade  on  its  beauty  is  cast ; 
Tliough  a  cloud  on  my  distant  horizon  may  lour, 
ru  forget  that  my  joy  is  too  perfect  to  last !" 

She  stopped,  and  turned  quickly  round  with 
a  bright  smile,  which  accorded  well  with  the 
spirit  of  her  song.  Wilfred's  looks  expressed 
the  admiration  he  could  not  but  feel  for  her 
talent  and  her  beauty ;  but  his  words  were  not 
of  praise. 

"It  is  what  people  might  call  pretty,"  he 
said ;  "  but  surely,  Lilian,  you  don't  approve  of 
the  sentiment  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  she  answered.  "  The 
idea  of  approving  of  all  the  extraordinary 
sentiments  one  has  to  sing  about !" 

"I  can't  make  her  agree  with  me,"  said 
Alice.  "  I  always  feel  as  if  music,  and  poetry 
too,  were  the  native  language  of   strong  and 
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real  feeling ;  and  it  seems  a  perversioD  of  tf^ 
to  make  them  express  what  one  does  not  J 
and  cannot  sympathise  with." 

'^  Well/'  said  Lilian,  '^  here's  another  whid 
neither  feel  nor  sympathise  with,  but  which  yc 
Alice,  will  certainly  admire.  Now,  Wilfii 
this  is  a  great  favour.  I  scarcely  ever  sing  tl 
— it  is  so  dismal — ^it  almost  chokes  m* 
though  of  course  I  don't  really  sympathi: 
Listen." 

She  struck  a  few  chords  in  a  low  minor  ke 
then,  after  a  wailing  arpeggio,  and  a  few  not 
suggestive  of  the  sad  melody,  she  began,  in 
tone  that  could  scarcely  be  heard  witho 
emotion : 

"  The  sky  is  heavy  and  dark. 
Drearily  falls  the  rain  : 
But  the  sun  will  shine  out  to-morrow. 
And  the  sky  will  be  clear  again  ! 


«« 


My  heart  is  heavy  and  dark. 
My  tears  fall  like  winter  rain ; 

No  sunshine  for  me  to-morrow — 
It  will  never  be  bright  again ! 
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"  Hie  billowB  lash  the  shore 
With  a  restless  sound  of  woe. 
Bat  to-morrow  a  gentle  music 
May  rise  from  their  measured  flow. 

"  I  have  a  sea  within. 

My  heart  is  its  battered  shore ; 
And  I  know  that  the  storm  in  its  billows 
Will  rage  for  evermore ! 

"  Nature  is  full  of  hope. 

But  the  hope  of  my  soul  is  dead ! 
Nature  may  veil  her  brightness. 
But  the  light  of  my  life  has  fled ! 

*'  Alas !  for  the  spirit's  youth 

That  is  gone,  while  life  is  young ! 
Alas !  for  the  pure,  glad  freshness 
Whose  untimely  koell  is  rung ! 

"  Mourn  for  the  fallen  !     Oh,  mourn 
For  the  plant  in  its  spring-time  £aded! 
Mourn  for  the  gladness  that's  past  away. 
The  brightness  for  ever  shaded ! 

"  Lament,  with  despair's  low  wail. 
For  the  weary  and  desolate  one ! 
Oh  !  why  should  existence  linger 
When  the  life  of  the  heart  is  gone !" 
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and  he  fdt,  also,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear 
suspense.  His  hopes  had  risen  to  a  height 
they  had  never  before  attained ;  but  as  hope 
grew  strong,  uncertainty  became  intolerable. 
He  quickened  his  steps,  as  people  do  when 
restless  thought  is  the  sole  companion  of  their 
walk,  and  soon  reached  the  quiet  street  and 
equaBy  quiet  house  which  formed  his  present 
home. 

His  litde  sitting-room  had  never  seemed  so 
gloomy  before,  as  it  did  in  that  dull  London 
twilight.  The  black  horsehair  sofa  looked 
^ost  funereal ;  and  the  open  books,  confused 
heaps  of  manuscript  and  imwiped  pens  that  lay 
upon  the  table,  conveyed  to  him  a  feeling  of 
solitude — almost  of  sadness.  He  had  been 
hours  from  home,  and  no  kind  hand  had 
brought  order  and  comfort  to  his  apartment. 
We  must  confess  that  his  discontent  was 
^mewhat  unreasonable,  for  he  had  himself  not 
long  before  requested  bis  officious  servant 
always  "  to  leave  things  as  he  found  them ;" 
but  at  this  moment  Wilfred  could  only  feel  that 
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it  would  be  happiness  to  know  there  was  one 
who  could  harmonise  all  these  scattered  objedSi 
and  "  rule  his  house"  in  the  beauty  of  order. 

There  was  such  a  one.  Might  he  hope  that 
she  would  come,  and  make  all  around  him 
bright,  and  all  within  him  peaceful  ? 

He  threw  himself  on  the  hard,  black  sofa, 
and  began  to  think — ^for  he  could  think. 
Even  now,  when  love  was  reigning  in  his  heart 
and  brain,  it  could  not  disorganise  his  mmd,  so 
well  disciplined  from  childhood,  nor  force  him 
to  exchange  reflection  for  reverie,  and  thoughts 
for  dreams.  He  was  engrossed,  absorbed  in 
one  subject  —  he  could  not  have  given  a 
moment's  attention  to  another.  But  on  that 
one  subject  he  was  resolved  to  think  clearly, 
calmly,  and  disinterestedly-     He  did  so. 

He  could  not  recal  a  period  when  Lilian  was 
not  beloved.  In  his  schoolboy  days,  the  image 
of  that  beautiful  child  had  haunted  his  dreams, 
and  flitted  before  his  spirit's  eyes  while  he  bent 
over  the  dull  page,  or  joined  his  companions  at 
their  sports.     She  was  then  his  ideal  of  beauty 
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and  grace ;  and  it  was  to  her  society  that  he 
looked  forward  with  greatest  eagerness  as  the 
hdidays  approached.  As  he  grew  to  man's 
estate,  his  boyish  love  grew  with  him,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  Lilian  was 
unlike  him  in  character,  unlike  him  in  dis- 
position, and  turn  of  mind;  but  this  very 
difference  strengthened  his  affection.  Her  gay 
demeanour,  her  joyous  aspect,  and  her  constant 
flow  of  spirits  and  brilliant  conversation  had  all 
tended  to  endear  her,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  to  his  calmer,  and  perhaps  less  cheerful 
nature.  Her  generosity  and  good-nature  were 
to  him  proofs  of  a  noble  and  unselfish  dis- 
i)osition ;  her  excdlence  in  the  arts  he  took  for 
genius;  and  her  radiant  beauty  spoke  to  his 
heart,  and  made  him  believe  it  was  but  the  type 
of  the  more  beautiful  soul  within.  Thus  day 
l>y  day  this  love  had  grown  upon  him,  till  it  had 
become  a  portion  of  his  bemg.  But  he  was 
^ot  one  of  those  whose  love  binds  them  to 
^h;  and  tender  as  was  his  conscience,  he 
knew  that  his  affection  for  Lilian  need  be  no 
VOL.  I.  F 
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bar  to  his  devoting  himself  peculiarly  to  th^ 
service  of  religion ;  and  he  almost  felt  ai^ 
though  that  affection  had  become  a  hallowed 
thing,  when  he  bore  it  in  his  heart  from  the 
altar  before  which  his  ordination  vows  had  been 
pronounced. 

And  was  it  to  be  crushed — this  beautiful  and 
tender  plant,  the  growth  of  a  life-time?  He 
could  not  think  so.  He  remembered  a  thou- 
sand traits  of  Lilian's  childish  kindness — her 
joy  at  meeting  him,  her  impetuous  tears  at  his 
departure;  and  in  later  days,  her  constant 
kindness,  her  cordial  meetings,  her  evident 
interest  in  his  pursuits,  her  readiness  to  please 
him  by  her  talents.  He  remembered,  too,  that 
all  this  was  unchanged — that  now,  while  the 
world  was  at  her  feet,  she  was  the  same 
to  him — h(T  kind  words  and  kinder  looks 
were  his  still,  though  coveted  by  those  far  above 
him  in  all  that  the  world  holds  dear.  He  had 
resolved  that  Lilian  should  remain  ignorant  of 
his  feelings  till  after  the  end  of  this  season — he 
would  not  steal  upon  her  heart  till  it  had  learnt 
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to  form  its  choice.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  LOian's  entrance  into  society,  for  he  knew 
that  her  affection  would  probably  be  sought 
by  others  more  worthy  of  it  than  himself,  and 
ako  by  those  whose  love  would  neither  tend  to 
her  welfiire  or  her  happiness.  This  thought 
was  a  terror  that  for  a  time  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind ;  but  he  felt  it  less,  now  that  he 
had  watched  her  through  a  part  of  the  trying 
period,  and  foimd  her  unchanged. 

And  now  he  determined  to  shorten  his 
self-imposed  probation,  and  at  once  to  ascer- 
tain his  fate.  If,  as  he  dared  to  hope,  his 
affection  was  returned,  it  would  be  darkening 
lilian's  happiness  to  defer  the  expression 
of  his  hopes  ;  and  he  could  not  "  bring  a  cloud 
open  the  summer's  day  of  one  so  happy  and 
so  beautiful." 

Wilfred  had  never  learned  to  look  on  anything 
in  a  worldly  light.  It  may  be  a  necessary 
lessen,  but  few  can  imagine  how  difficult,  to  an 
imaginative  nature.  For  imagination  sees  all 
things  in  their  highest  bearings,  and  throws  the 

F  2 
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intense  sanlight  of  pure  truth  upon  the  matttf 
it  contemplates ;  it  cannot  force  itself  to  look 
through  the  stained  and  distorted  glass  of 
opinion  or  conventionality. 

So  it  was  with  Wilfred.     He  knew  that  he 
loved  Lilian ;  he  knew  that  if  she  loved  hiflif 
he  could  make  her  happy ;  he  also  knew  that  be 
could  give  her  all  the  necessaries  and  some  o^ 
the  luxuries  of  life.     He  never  even  thougl^ 
that  it  was  hard  to  expect  that  she,  the  world 
favourite,  would  become   a  curate's   wife;    b^ 
could  not  see  that  to  assume  such  a  positio::^ 
could    be   a   sacrifice — could    be   anything,   i^ 
short,  but  a  tenfold  increase  of  happiness  t^ 
Lilian  as  to  himself,  if  she  felt  towards  him 
he  hoped  she  did. 

He  resolved  that  the  next  day  should  end  his 
suspense.  It  came,  and  the  hour  of  noon 
found  him  at  his  aunt's  house.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  his  early  visit,  for  he  used 
to  spend  much  of  his  leisure  time  with  his  aunt 
and  cousins,  particularly  when  his  own  family 
was  not  in  London ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  from  childhood  he  had  been  the 
oompanion  of  his  cousins,  and  almost  as  a  son 
to  tbeir  parents.  Mrs.  Clinton  ¥ras  much  too 
thoughtless,  and  too  much  accustomed  to 
Wilfred's  society  to  fear  that  consequences 
might  arise  from  this  intimacy  injiuious  to  the 
peace  of  any  of  the  three  young  people;  and 
if  such  ideas  were  suggested,  she  only  laughed 
i&d  said  that  Wilfi^  was  the  brother  of  her 
children,  and  would  never  dream  of  a  nearer 
tie. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mrs.  Clinton 
ttd  her  daughters  were  engaged  in  the  usual 
occupations  of  a  London  forenoon,  when 
that  time  is  not  spent  in  sleep.  She  was 
looking  over  her  engagement  book,  throwing 
aade  notes  of  invitation,  grumbling  at  the  tardy 
arrival  of  expected  dressmakers,  and  giving 
Alice  directions  for  the  composition  of  in- 
numerable notes  and  letters,  which  poor  Alice 
was  endeavouring  to  indite  as  her  mother's 
secretary. 

Fortune  was  strangely  favourable  to  Wilfred's 
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plans,  for  Mrs.  Clinton's  first  words,  after  the 
accustomed  greeting,  were  these : 

''Alice  and  I  are  as  busy  as  possible  this 
morning,  Wilfred,  and  I  am  afraid  you  can't 
help  us.  But  Lilian  is  in  the  next  room, 
drawing ;  you  might  help  Aer,  and  she  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

Wilfred's  hopes  were  strengthened,  even  by 
these  careless  words.  He  thanked  his  aunt  in 
somewhat  confused  language,  for  allowing  him 
to  remain  while  she  was  so  much  occupied,  and 
disappeared  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Alice  looked  anxiously  afler  his  retreating 
form,  and  dropped  her  pen. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Alice  ?  Go  on 
— finish  that  note,  and  then  follow  him  if  you 
like." 

These  words  recalled  her  to  a  consciousness 
of  her  mother's  presence  and  her  own  occu- 
pation.    She  finished  the  note. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 
"  Now,  don't  run  off  to  Lilian  and  her  pictures. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.     You  did  not  say  a  word 
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to  Sir  Aubrey  Howard  all  through  a  quadrille 
jesterday  night.  I  saw  you.  You  walked 
throngh  the  dance  as  if  it  was  a  funeral 
measure.  And  you  never  spoke  to  yoiu* 
partner— one  of  the  most  agreeable  people  in 
the  room.     Don't  you  think  so,  Alice  ?" 

"  He  is  very  agreeable,"  said  Alice,  arranging 
sU  the  pens  in  a  row.  **  But  indeed,  mamma, 
I  did  talk ;  at  least,  I  thought  I  did." 

"  You  should  try  and  be  sociable,  my  dear," 
said  her  mother.  ''And  I  know  that  Sir 
Aubrey  likes  you,  and  thinks  you  remarkably 
pleasing — there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
Alice ;  you  need  not  hang  down  your  head  like 
a  child — and  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
So  I  wish,  when  he  dances  with  you,  that  you 
would  not  be  quite  so  stiff.  Lilian  sat  next 
him  at  dinner  yesterday,  but  he  did  not  dance 
with  her,  I  think  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  he  does  not  dance  much  ; 
he  says  he  does  not  care  about  it." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  then  he  told  you 
what  his  tastes  were  ?" 
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^'  He  told  me  some  of  them,"  replied  Alice. 

Mrs.  Clinton  observed  her  increasing  oon- 
fiision,  and  augured  from  it  the  realisation  of 
her  own  new-bom  hope.  A  gleam  of  pleasure 
lighted  up  her  countenance  at  the  thought  of 
Alice's  success;  but  she  prudently  quitted  the 
subject  of  Sir  Aubrey's  attentions,  and  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  achievements  of  her  ddest 
daughter. 

"  Did  you  not  think  Lilian  looked  tired  this 
morning?"  she  said.  '^I  must  not  let  her 
dance  so  much  :  she  will  lose  her  fresh  looks." 

"She  did  not  complain  of  being  tired, 
mamma,"  said  Alice ;  "  but  I  thought  she 
must  be,  afler  so  many  dances,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  go  bed  without  talking  to  me.  I  have 
heard  nothing  yet  about  your  dinner-party. 
Did  Lilian  sing  much  in  the  evening  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  and  you 
cannot  think  how  much  admired  she  was. 
Lord  Rossendale  scarcely  left  her  side  for  a 
moment,  and  stood  turning  over  the  leaves  the 
whole  time  she  was  singing.     I  wish  you  could 
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hare  seen  his  face  when  she  left  the  piano,  and 
that  plain  Miss  GreviHe  sat  down  to  phy. 
Poor  thing !  she  must  have  been  quite  vexed. 
I  could  hardly  help  laughing — he  turned  away 
80  abraptly  to  follow  Lilian  to  her  seat  And 
Lady  GreviUe's  frowns,  my  dear !  Oh  I  it  was 
too  amusing !'' 

''I  always  thought  Lord  Rossendale  looked 
cross.  Do  you  remember,  mamma,  that  night 
at  the  Opera  I  said  so  ?" 

"  Cross,  my  dear  Alice !  he  has  a  fine 
expressive  countenance,  and  does  not  look 
perpetually  pleased  with  himself  like  that  silly 
Captam  Travers  that  Frederick  is  so  fond  of 
I  think  Lord  Rossendale  is  quite  charming,  and 
his  manner  and  appearance  perfect — so  original 
^thout  being  singular,  and  so  perfectly 
natural!" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  "  I  like  that  in  him — he 
^  quite  without  afifectation." 

"And  so  many  people  remarked,"  continued 
the  eager  parent,  **  that  his  attention  to  Lilian 
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was  quite  extraordinary  for  him ;  and  she  seen 
to  Bke  it/' 

''  She  likes  him  very  much,  I  think/'  8 
Alice. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  countenance  was  again  ii 
diated.  Her  hope  for  Lilian  was  sligl] 
confirmed.  It  was  a  week  older  than  the  < 
of  which  Alice  was  the  unconscious  obj< 
She  was  about  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  so 
more  of  Lilian's  opinions  regarding  L 
Rossendale,  when  the  expected  dressmaker  i 
announced.  This  caused  a  total  revulsion 
thought ;  and  Mrs.  Clinton  hastily  left 
room,  to  enjoy  in  her  own  apartment 
inspection  of  the  contents  of  a  wicker  I 
now  on  its  way  up-stairs. 

Alice  was  left  alone.  She  sat  immoveal 
and  apparently  lost  in  thought  for  a  i 
moments,  and  then  rose  and  went  towa 
the  folding-doors  which  separated  her  fin 
Wilfred  and  Lilian.  For  a  moment  i 
hesitated,  her  hand  upon  the  door.  It  was  1 
a  moment,  and  she  entered  the  room.     I 
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sister's  back  was  towards  her,  and  Wilfred  was 
standiog  near,  and  leaning  upon  the  mantel* 
piece. 

He  started  as  his  cousin  entered,  and 
suddenly  seizing  her  hand,  with  the  half- 
inaudible  words,  "Good-bye,  Alice,"  left  the 
room,  and  ran  down-staii^. 

Alice  turned  in  consternation  to  her  sister; 
but  Lilian  had  thrown  herself  down  on  the 
sofa  upon  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  lay 
there,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillows,  while  her 
whole  frame  shook  with  convulsive  grief. 

Alice  asked  no  explanation — she  needed 
uoDe.  Gently  disengaging  the  hand  which 
had  buried  itself  among  Lilian's  disordered 
ringlets  and  twined  them  among  its  clenched 
fingers,  she  sat  down  silentiy  beside  her  sister, 
that  burning  hand  m  hers,  and  waited  tiU  the 
storm  of  emotion  should  pass  over.  It  was 
^lent  and  short;  and  before  many  moments 
had  elapsed,  Lilian  was  calm  enough  to  give  an 
account,  incoherent  indeed,  of  what  had  passed. 
Alice's  fears  were  all  confirmed. 
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"We  must  try  and  forget  him — ^forget 
that  passed  to-day ;     it  was  most  painful,  bu' 
it  is  over  now." 

With    these    words,  Lilian    concluded    th< 
conversation,  in  which  she  told  her  sister 
tale  of  Wilfred's  blighted   love :     "  It  is 

now."      She  did  not  mean  that  Wilfred's  hap 

piness  was  over,  that  the  one  hope  on  whictttf 
he  had  lived  from  childhood  was  over,  that  all  M 
the  beauty  and  gladness  of  his  young  life  was  ^ 
over.  She  would  hardly  have  spoken  so  ' 
calmly  if  she  meant  this ;  she  would  have  given 
more  than  one  burst  of  short-lived  grief  to  the 
ruin  she  had  caused,  had  she  thought  of  this. 

"  It  is  over,"  she  said ;  and  so  it  was,  over 
for  her;  her  dream  was  ended:  the  bitter 
triumph  of  her  vanity  was  ended  ;  and  if  she 
felt  regret,  whose  strength  was  akin  to  remorse, 
that  must  end  too.  "  We  must  forget  it,"  she 
said,  and  she  did  her  be^t  to  procure  the  desired 
oblivion ;  and  not  in  vain,  though  for  a  few 
days  it  was  remarked  that  Miss  Clinton's  radiant 
countenance  was  somewhat  obscured,  and  the 
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of  her  gay  and  brilliant  conversation  had 
grown  uneven.  In  her  home  too,  she  was 
dianged,  though  the  change  was  short-lived. 
For  a  few  days  her  piano  was  untouched,  her 
easel  stood  undisturbed  in  the  corner,  and  she 
seemed  listless  and  unoccupied.  She  missed 
Wilfred's  companionship ;  she  missed  still 
more  the  excitement  of  his  presence,  for  it 
had  been  an  excitement,  though  she  had 
deceived  herself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  none. 
No  woman  can  remain  totally  unmoved  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  loves  her  with  such  a  love 
as  Wilfred's ;  though  she  may  not  return  his 
affection,  may  even  be  rationally  unconscious 
of  it,  still  it  exercises  an  exciting  influence, 
mesmeric  perhaps,  and  irresistible;  strong 
enough,  too,  to  produce  a  dreary  time  of  re- 
^on  when  the  excitement  ceases. 

So  it  was  with  Lilian.  For  a  week  she  was 
wnuy/e,  the  next,  she  had  found  a  new  excite- 
ment, and  the  past  was  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

You  Bee  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

8HAK8PBK 


When  Mrs.  Clinton  heard  what  had  pas 
between  her  daughter  and  Wilfred,  she 
at  first  indignant  at  her  nephew's  presumpti 
and  then  pitied  him  for  the  disappointn 
which,  after  all,  she  said,  he  brought  u 
himself.  She  did  not  blame  Lilian  in 
slightest  degree,  but  Alice  was  sharply  rebu 
for  not  having  seen  and  averted  the  unpleaj 
event,  before  it  had  actually  occurred. 

"  You  should  have  warned  me,  Alice," 
her  mother  ;  "  you  were  a  third  party,  um 
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ceroed  in  the  matter^   and  you   might  have 

prevented   all  this.      If  it   was   any   one  but 

Wilfred,  it  would  not  have  signified  so  much ; 

but  now  he  never  can  come  here  again,  and 

^hat  would  your  poor  father  say  if  he  knew  that 

Wilfred  could  be  one  of  us  no  longer  ?** 

These  were  bitter  words  to  poor  Alice,  for 
she  had  often  asked  herself  the  same  question. 
The  memory  of  her  father  never  left  her  mind, 
and  now  it  was  more  sadly  felt  when  she 
thought  of  the  estrangement  that  would  take 
place  between  his  children  and  the  son  of  his 
adoption.  It  was  hard  that  her  own  mother 
should  charge  her  with  "  unconcern,"  in  a 
matter  where  she  felt  so  deeply ;  but  Alice  did 
not  expect  to  be  understood,  and  silently  en- 
dured the  false  accusation. 

Mrs.  Clinton  could  not  refrain  from  relating 
the  whole  story  in  the  first  letter  she  wrote  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Lynne,  after  Wilfred's  last 
^fortunate  visit.  Mrs.  Clinton  was  what  is 
called  an  excellent  correspondent,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  her  more  simple-minded 
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sister  with  weekly  narratives  of  small  and  great 
events  of  public  and  private  interest,  and  many 
of  no  interest  at  all,  except  to  Mrs.  Lynne,  who, 
like  most  women  of  low  intellectual  powers, 
was  fond  of  detail  in  proportion  to  its  micro- 
scopic minuteness. 

It  was  a  great  amusement,  a  sort  of  re- 
creation for  idle  mornings,  to  write  these  long 
rambling  letters ;  and  it  was  a  safety  valve  as 
well,  and  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  any 
superabundance  of  good  or  bad  temper,  high 
or  low  spirits ;  and  Mrs.  Clinton's  temper  and 
spirits  were  as  constant,  but  not  as  regular,  in 
their  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea. 
These  letters  were  invaluable  to  Mrs.  Lynne, 
living,  as  she  did,  in  a  house  where  no  other 
light  literature  was  admitted.  She  read  them 
twenty  times  with  undiminished  interest,  and 
finally  consigned  them  to  the  depths  of  a  vast 
pocket,  after  she  had  read  select  extracts  to 
her  husband  and  daughter,  neither  of  whom 
were  ever  allowed  a  glance  at  the  precious 
documents. 
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At  the  particular  period  of  which  we  speak, 
intdligenoe  from  Mrs.  Clinton  was  doubly 
interestbg :  for  while  Mrs.  Lynne  deprecated 
the  woridly  amusements  in  which  her  sister 
and  nieces  were  so  much  engaged,  she  was 
always  anxious  to  hear  descriptions  of  those 
amusements,  and  details  of  the  incidents  that 
took  place  in  scenes  so  litde  known  to  her. 
Though  the  Lynnes  visited  London  every  year, 
and  generally  took  a  house  there  for  two 
months  in  the  spring,  society,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  gained  nothing  by  their 
presence.  Mr.  Lynne  was  connected  with 
several  religious  and  political  societies,  of  which 
a  few  were  useful,  many  harmless,  and  some 
neither  one  or  the  other;  be  this  as  it  may, 
these  societies  gave  him  much  occupation  and 
iDuch  interest ;  and  their  periodical  spring 
meetings  in  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere,  were 
the  cause  of  his  yearly  flight  to  the  metropolis, 
^hither  his  wife  and  daughter  always  accom- 
P^ied  him. 

It  was   now  June,  and  they  had  returned 
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home,  for  they  had  had  a  fixed  home  for  years. 
It  does  not  speak  well  for  their  love  of  nature,, 
and  taste  for  the  beautiful,  when  I  reveal  Aflr 
fact,  that  it  was  to  a  glaring  white  house  ia 
Regency  Square,  Brighton,  that  Mr.  Lynoi^ 
applied  tliis  sacred  name.  Here  they  had 
lived  ever  since  the  school  days  of  their  youngest 
son ;  here  had  Barbara  received  the  **  solid** 
education  which  her  father  so  much  appro- 
ciated,  and  the  accomplishments  which  her 
mother  admired  with  such  enthusiasm,  or 
rather,  with  so  many  enthusiastic  expressions; 
for  of  this  feeling,  in  its  reality,  the  placid 
Mrs.  Lynne  was  wholly  incapable. 

Brighton,  then,  was  the  home  of  the  Lynnes, 
but  never  did  Mrs.  Lynne  return  there  with  so 
little  pleasure  as  she  did  on  this  occasion.  She 
had  enjoyed  herself  in  London  to  the  utmost 
of  her  capacity;  it  was  charming  to  see  so 
much  of  dear  Florence  and  the  girls,  to  hear 
such  varieties  of  news,  to  know  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  world,  and  see  such  pretty  dresses 
tried   on.      It  was  delightful ;    though  James 
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did  Dot  seem  to  find  any  difiference  fi-om  the 
jrear  before.  But  now  it  was  over,  and  Mrs. 
dinton's  letters  were  all  that  remained,  all 
that  she  could  look  to  for  information  on  so 
many  interesting  subjects,  never  alluded  to  in 
that  house  except  by  herself. 

On  one  of  those  scorching  afternoons  which 
form  the  type  of  a  Brighton  summer,  Mrs. 
Lynne  sat  alone  at  the  drawing-room  table, 
engaged  in  a  vast  undertaking — no  less  than 
the  manufacture  of  a  stair  carpet.  She  held  in 
one  hand  an  immense  white  grating,  of  the 
stiffest  canvas,  and  in  the  other  a  powerful 
needle,  drawing  a  lengthened  train  of  that  sub- 
stance, so  unpleasant  even  to  think  of  in  June, 
cafled  double  Berlin  wool.  The  sun  was 
streaming  in  upon  a  heap  of  fiery-looking 
skeins  and  balls  of  the  same  material,  connect- 
ing them  as  it  were  with  the  window  by  a 
long  line  of  dancing  dust. 

Mrs.  Lynne  worked  on — it  would  have 
made  any  one  hot  to  look  at  her — but  she 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  temperature, 
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and  continued  her  occupation  tiU  it  was  sud« 
denly  checked  by  a  painful  discovery. 

"  Dear  me !"  she  murmured  to  herself,  " 
am  making  a  red  square,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
yellow  one!  I  am  forgetting  what  I  ant 
about !"  and  with  a  long,  heavy  sigh  the  work 
was  pushed  aside. 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Lynne  was  forgetting  what 
she  was  about  —  was  forgetting  everything, 
except  the  letter  that  morning  received  from  her 
sister.  It  was  the  announcement  of  "  poor  Wil- 
fred's folly,"  as  the  writer  termed  it,  and  it  con- 
tained a  paragraph  almost  pathetic,  describing 
Lilian's  sorrow  at  being  forced  to  give  him  pain, 
"  for,  of  course,"  wrote  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  the  poor 
child  had  never  dreamt  that  Wilfred  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  She  was  as  much  astonished  as  I 
was,  and  it  was  most  unpleasant  to  her  to  have 
such  a  scene  to  go  through.  We  a'l  miss  Wilfred 
very  much,  for  his  visits  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now.  I  cannot  think  how  he  could  ever 
have  been  so  foolish,  and  so  extremely  rash  and 
inconsiderate." 
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Afrs.  Lynoe  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket, 
and  read  over  the  above  passage — and   many 
more  to  the  same  effect — ^till  she  began  men- 
%  to  blame  Wilfred  with  as  much  severity 
IS  she  was  capable  of.     She  could  not  form  an 
opDion  of  her  own  on  any  subject,  but  always 
I  adopted  those  of  others,  retaining  the  one  first 
presented    to  her   miod  until   some   one    ex- 
/vessed    another,   for    which   she   immediately 
exchanged  the  opinion  formerly  adopted,  unless, 
indeed,    it  had  originated  with  Mr.  Lynne  or 
Barbara,  in  which  case  it  became  an  id4e  fixCy 
menfer  to  be  eradicated  or  modified. 

But  Wilfred's  conduct  had  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  their  judgment,  for  they  were  both 
jat  when  the  post  came,  so  that  Mrs.  Lynne's 
unassisted  mind  could  only  take  her  sister's 
riew  of  the  case,  and  condemn  Wilfred  as 
ZuSlty  of  unpardonable  folly.  She  therefore 
purposed  to  send  him  a  maternal  rebuke ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  intention,  had  sat  down  to 
work  at  her  stair  carpet  while  mentally  concoct- 
ing the  important  epistle,  in  which  reproof,  con- 
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consummate  art.  But  the  double  occupation 
was  too  much  for  her  simplicity  of  intellecti 
and  the  stair  carpet  suffered,  as  we  have  seen. 

For  nearly  half-an-hour  Mrs.  Lynne  remained 
seated,  lost  in  thought.  The  sun  streamed 
into  the  room  with  undiminished  brightness, 
but  its  dusty  rays  had  left  the  glowing  heap  of 
wools,  and  were  now  curling  up  the  thin  cover 
of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Corn-laws  so  as  to  dis* 
play  the  signature  of  Barbara  Lynne  on  the 
first  page,  written  in  a  large,  firm  hand,  with 
an  uncompromising  heaviness  about  it  whicb 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Lynne  was  startled 
fi*om  her  reverie  by  a  knock  at  the  house  door 
— five  distinct  and  equal  blows,  exactly  such  a 
knock  as  would  be  struck  by  the  hand  whidi 
traced  the  characters  I  have  just  described.  The 
sound  was  followed  by  that  of  a  quick  footstep 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  another  moment  Barbara 
entered. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Barbara  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Lynne, 
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with  a  second  start,  by  which  three  balls  of 
wool  were  precipitated  from  her  lap  and  sent 
roliing  into  undiscoverable  comers.  **  My  dear 
Barbara,  I  want  you  so  very  much !  But  where's 
your  father  ?" 

"  He  left  me  at  the  comer  of  the  square,  and 
walked  on  to  Mr.  Somers's.  I  had  the  key, 
and  came  across  the  square.  But  what  did  you 
want  me  for,  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh,  Barbara  !"  replied  her  mother,  with  a 
<leep  sigh,  diving,  as  she  spoke,  into  the  pocket 
where  lay  the  memorable  letter.  "  Such  a 
thing  has  happened  !  Just  guegs  what  yoiu" 
brother  Wilfred  has  done !  and  only  think  how 
unpleasant  for  our  dear  Lilian,  and  for  your 
aunt,  and,  indeed,  for  Alice  too — the  foolish, 
thoughtless,  giddy  boy !  And  he's  never  to  go 
there  again ;  and  she's  quite  upset  by  it — 
indeed,  they  all  are — and  I  don't  know  what  I 
ou^ht  to  do.  I'm  going  to  write  to  him.  It's 
really  very  trjing  !  All  I've  gone  through  with 
my  SODS,  no  one  can  tell." 

Barbara   was    accustomed   to   her   mother's 
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peculiar  style  of  narration,  and  could  generally-^ 
untwine  the  tangled  skein  of  her  words;  but^ 
this  time  she  failed. 

"  Frederick,  you  mean,  mamma,  not  ^^^Ifired..^ 
But  tell  me  what  has  happened.     What 
the  Clintons  to  say  to  it  ?     I  don't  understanc 
you,    mamma.       WiD   you   try   and   tell 
clearly  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will ;    but  it's  not  Fred< 
rick.     Why  do  you  think  it's  Frederick  ? 

Fred  has  too  much  sense  to  do  such  a  thing 

even  Harry,  poor  child,  would  know  better-— 
Really,  when  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  the  greatest* 
piece  of  presumption  I  ever  knew.  How  Wil- 
fred could  have  brought  himself  to  do  such  i^ 
thing,  I  can't  imagine.  Here,  my  dear,  you. 
may  read  your  aunt's  letter." 

Barbara  took  the  important  paper,  and  read 
it  with  some  eagerness.  She  then  untied  her 
bonnet  with  a  jerk,  threw  it  off,  flung  her  gloves 
into  it,  and  ejaculated : 

"  Lilian  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself !" 

"  Ashamed,  my  dear !"  gasped  Mrs.  Lynne, 
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AquaDy   surprised    at   her  daughter's  unusual 

^tiergy  of  manner,  and  at  the  purport  of  the 

Words.    "  Ashamed !      Poor  dear  Lilian  !      I 

reaDy  think,  Barbara,  if  any  one  ought  to  be 

ashamed,  Wilfred  ought !" 

"Wlfred  ought  to  be  thankful,''  was  Bar- 
bara's reply,  "  for  he  has  had  an  escape.     Do 
you  think,  mamma,  that  Lilian  would  ever  be  a 
good  wife  for  a  clergyman?     But  I  am  sure 
Wilfred  is  out  of  spirits  and  disappointed." 
"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne ;  "  but  it's 
his  fault.     And  poor  Lilian  is  out  of  spirits 
too — quite  grieved  about  it." 

"  Not  in  reality,"  answered  Barbara.  "  She 
is  only  vexed  because  her  amusement  is  over, 
and  she  has  lost  the  pleasure  of  dragging 
Wilfred  after  her  from  morning  till  night.  He 
is  the  sufferer,  and  no  one  else." 

"  Dragging  Wilfred  !     My  dear  Barbara,  I 

can't  think    what    you   mean.      Lilian   never 

dreamt  of  his  being  in  love  with  her.     Didn't 

yoa  see  in  the  letter  that — " 

"Never    mind   the  letter,   mamma.      You 

VOL.  L  G 
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know  Aunt  Florence  would  never  blame  Lilian^ 
But  the  case  is  quite  plain — Lilian  is  a  flirt^^ 
and  Wilfred  her  first  victim.     She  will 
many  more  if  she  can.     She  has  behaved 
badly,  and  just  as  I  should  have  expected 
her  education  and  present  mode  of  life." 

"Well,  Barbara,"  said  her  mother,  with 
sigh,  "  I  suppose  Lilian  did  not  act  quit^ 
kindly  and  sensibly.  As  you  say,  she  could  no0 
be  expected  to  be  as  good  and  steady  as 
could  wish ;  but  don't  you  think  Wilfred  h 
been  very  foolish  ?  I  am  sure  your  father^ 
would  say  so." 

"  I  don't  think  my  father  would  think  it  » 
very  serious  matter,"  said  Barbara ;  "  he  would 
only  be  glad  Wilfred  was  not  accepted.  Cer- 
tainly, he  was  foolish,  mamma,  but  nothing 
worse  than  that.  It  was  the  height  of  foDy  in 
him  to  think  that  Lilian  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  worthy  of  his  regard,  or  that  of  any 
sensible  and  serious  man." 

Mrs.  Lynne  gave  a  prolonged  sigh.     Barbara 
knew  that  it  was  a  signal  that  her  first  view  of 
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the  case  was  altered.  She  always  sighed  over 
the  ojnnion  she  had  cast  away  before  she  fiilly 
adopted  a  new  one. 

'^liUaii  has  been  very  thoughtless,"  she  said. 
"  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  so  at  first.  Really, 
my  dear,  when  I  come  to  think  it  all  over,  I 
must  say  it  was  too  bad  of  Lilian ;  and  she's 
been  gobg  to  balls  and  parties  evQr  since,  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  my  poor, 
dear  boy  must  be  so  much  hurt !  Poor  Wil- 
fred! I  wonder  what  he  is  doing." 

"  His  duty,  I  hope,"  said  Barbara ;  "  and 
he  will  do  it  all  the  better  now  that  he  cannot 
spend  hours  at  Belgrave  Square,  as  he  used  to 
do.  He  will  get  over  it,  mamma;  don't  be 
unhappy  about  him.  He  has  been  badly 
treated,  but  it's  all  for  the  best.  A  great 
temptation  is  taken  out  of  his  way,  and  he  is 
separated  now  firom  very  dangerous  com- 
panions.    There  is  nothing  to  fret  about,  really, 

niamma." 

Mrs.  Lynne  immediately  put  away  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  she  was  just  preparing  for  active 
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service,  and  substituted  a  smile,  though  scarody 
a  lively  one,  for  the  tears  that  were  about  to 
flow  in  sympathy  for  Wilfred's  sorrow. 

**  You  are  right,  of  course,  my  dear,''  said, 
she,  '*  and  I  won't  fret.  I  needn't  have  thougfafe 
so  much  about  it  after  all.  It  may  be  better 
for  Wilfred  in  the  end." 

*'  It  must  be  better  for  him,"  said  the 
daughter. 

**  Then,  my  dear,  I'll  think  no  more  about 
it.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  write  to 
him  now  ?" 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  None  whatever,"  was  the  reply.  "  We 
want  him  to  forget  what  has  passed,  if  he 
can ;  therefore,  we  must  say  nothing  about  it 
to  him." 

"  I  feel  quite  relieved,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne ; 
"it's  dreadful  to  get  letters  that  make  one 
anxious  when  there  is  no  one  to  speak  to  about 
them." 

''  I  shall  burn  this  one,"  said  Barbara,  light- 
ing a  lucifer  as  she  spoke. 
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**  Oh  no,  my  dear !"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
''I  must  read  it  again.     I  have  not  done  with 

Barbara  held  up  the  blazing  paper  for  a 
moment,  then  rose,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
gnte.  The  black  film  disappeared  up  the 
chimney. 

**  WeD,  it  does  not  signify/'  said  Mrs.  Lynne. 
**  I  did  not  want  to  keep  it.  There's  a  knock 
at  the  hall-door.  It's  not  your  father.  Who 
can  it  possibly  be  ?" 

"  A  visitor,  mamma,"  said  Barbara.  "  Miss 
Solomons,  perhaps,  come  to  speak  about  the 
bazaar  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews." 

A  derical-looking  butler  entered,  and  an- 
nounced ''  The  Miss  Desmonds  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert." Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  the  order  of 
these  names  should  have  been  reversed.  By 
DO  means — that  would  have  been  a  fatal  mis- 
take; the  footman  might  make  it,  perhaps, 
but  not  that  butler.  He  knew  what  he  was 
about 
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A  lady,  followed  by  two  little  girls,  enterec=2 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Lynoe  and  Barbara  received  them,  th^ 
one  with  good-natured  courtesy,  the  other  witH 
grave  politeness.  They  shook  hands  with  Mra^ 
Herbert,  and  kissed  the  children. 

"  Little  Kate  looks  better  to-day,"  said  Mr^. 
Lynne,  after  the  usual  greetings  and  remarks 
on  the  weather  were    over.     *'  Her  dieeks  are 
nearly  as  bright  as  her  sister's,"  she  continued, 
taking  one  of  the  children  on  her  lap,  and  look- 
ing kindly  in  its  face. 

''  Kate  is  really  better,  I  am  happy  to  say,'* 
said  Mrs.  Herbert ;  *'  but  I  must  apologise  for 
our  intrusion,  and  tell  you  its  cause." 

"Oh,  don't  apologise,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne; 
^  we  are  always  glad  to  see  you  and  the  dear 
little  girls,  and  you  must  feel  lonely  sometvmes 
— every  one  does.  I  do  always  when  Mr.  Lynne 
and  Barbara  are  out.  We  should  like  you  to 
come  here  whenever  you  please,  Mrs.  Herb^. 
But  what  were  you  going  to  say  ?" 
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''Only  to  ask  if  you  would  kindly  let  roe 
have  the  k^  of  the  square.  There  is  a  slight 
breeze  firom  the  east  to-day,  and  I  cannot 
let  Kate  be  exposed  to  it  The  square  is 
sheltCTedy  and  if  you  wiD  lend  us  the  key,  I 
could  take  the  children  to  play  on  the  shady 
side  of  it" 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Herbert,"  was  the  reply; 
and  Barbara  immediately  produced  the  key. 

"Do  you  like  playing  in  the  square, 
Kate?"  said  Mrs.  Lynne  to  the  child  on  her 
knee. 

"I  don't  know  quite,"  was  the  answer: 
"bat  Lina  knows,  and  she  likes  the  beach 
best" 

"  The  wind  does  not  make  me  ill,"  said  Lina, 
who  was  standing  beside  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  had 
been  till  now  contemplating  Barbara's  coimte- 
^ce  with  a  look  of  awe. 

"Oh!  you  are  a  strong  little  thing,"  said 
^.  Lynne,  **  quite  able  to  take  care  of  Kate. 
Would  you  like  to  run  about  all  by  yourselves 
iii  the  square,  and  leave  Mrs.  Herbert  with  us 
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for  a  little  while?  That  would  be  good  fascM^ 
wouldn't  it»  little  ones  ?  May  they,  Mrs.  Her^ 
bert?  Do  send  them  by  themselves  for  onoi^p> 
and  stay  with  us  to  luncheon.  Ill  send  thm^ 
footman  to  the  gate  with  them/' 

"  You  are  too  kind,  Mrs.  Lynne — only  toc= 
good-natured  to  \\ish  me  to  stay  longer  witba 
you ;  but  I  cannot  let  the  children  play  alone  * 
I  must  not  lose  sight  of  them.     I  am  most 
gratefiil  to  you  for  your  kindness,  but  I  could 
not   enjoy    being   here,   if    the   children   were 
running  about  beyond  my  sight.     Kate  would 
overheat  herself,  and  bring  back  her  cough." 

Little  Kate  had  slipped  from  Mrs.  Lynne's 
knee  the  instant  that  good  lady  had  uttered 
the  proposal  just  declined.  The  two  diildren 
were  now  dose  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  side,  Kate 
holding  her  fast  by  the  wrist,  and  Lina  dinging 
to  her  chair. 

"  You  are  very  particular  about  the  children," 
said  Barbara.  ''  They  don't  seem  at  all  inde- 
pendent :  children  always  go  by  themsdves  to 
walk  in  the  square — that  is  the  advantage  of  it. 
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You  can  turn  them  loose,  and  yet  know  that 
they  are  safe/' 

'*0h,  Barbara,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lynne, 
"  don't  you  see  the  dear  children  do  not  wish  to 
go  alone!  Mrs.  Herbert  will  come  another 
day^perhaps  some  evening,  when  they  are 
gone  to  bed." 

*"!  can  hardly  thank  you  enough  for  your 
kindness  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  but  at 
DO  time  could  I  leave  the  children,  with  any 
satisfaction  to  myself,  unless  Mr.  Desmond  was 
^th  them.  In  his  absence,  I  must  decline 
your  very  kind  invitations,  much  as  I  should 
^joy  accepting  them." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  suppose  you  know 
*^^^  and  I  won't  say  any  more  about  it.  You 
^t'ill  often  come  with  the  children,  I  hope." 

Mrs.  Herbert  expressed  her  readiness  to  do 
^^  whenever  Mrs.  Lynne  wished;  and  then 
^^^k  leave,  and  departed  with  the  little  girls, 
^^r  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  both  the 
^^other  and  daughter,  who  had  urged  her  to 
^main  a  little  longer.     She  had  resisted  firmiy, 
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but  courteously,  saying  that  she  did  not  li 
shorten  the  children's  walk. 

''Well,"  said  Barbara,  when  the  dooi 
shut, ''  those  children  will  never  be  indepei 
or  have  any  strength  of  mind,  if  they  are 
so  continually  watched  and  followed.'^ 

''  Mrs.  Herbert  is  certainly  over  anx 
observed  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  but  no  wonder, 
thing  I  Two  motherless  infants  are  a  si 
responsibility.  I  can't  find  the  yellow 
Barbara." 

Barbara's  long  arm  was  plunged  behir 
sofa,  and  immediately  the  yellow  ball  roll 
the  feet  of  its  owner,  accompanied  by  its 
and  scarlet  companions.  The  stair  carpc 
resumed,  and  this  time  there  were  no  misb 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

My  body  is  all  wintry^  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  upon  my  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

SHELLET. 

''Barbara,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne  to 
her  daughter  one  morning,  as  that  exemplary 
young  kdy  was  setting  forth  on  a  very  early 
^,  "  if  you  should  meet  the  little  Desmonds 
<)n  the  beach,  I  should  like  you  to  ask  them  to 
^nd  the  afternoon  with  me.  I  do  so  enjoy 
having  children  playing  round  me." 

*'  Very  well,  mamma,"  said  Barbara,  "  I  am 
^ost  sure  to  meet  them.  I  must  invite 
^.  Herbert  too ;  you  know  she  would  never 
^ve  them,  even  with  you." 
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**  Certainly,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Herbert  most  be 
asked.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  her  society, 
though  I  do  think  she  might  trust  the  duldren 
with  me ;  and,  Barbara,  mind  you  remember 
on  your  way  home  to  buy  a  cake  and  some 
biscuits — sweet  ones,  you  know,  but  plain, 
because  little  Kate  is  so  delicate.  I  wish  I 
had  the  receipt  of  those  cakes  you  used  to  have, 
my  dear,  when  you  were  a  baby ;  but  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  time  to  have  them  made 
before  this  aflemoon,  so  I  won't  look  for  the 
receipt.     I  hope,  Barbara,  it  is  not  lost." 

''  I  will  tell  Benson  to  get  the  cakes,"  said 
Barbara,  *'  she  will  understand  about  them ; 
but  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Herbert  wiD  refuse  to 
come." 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear ;  she  knows  that  we  are 
old  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Desmond's,  and  that 
he  would  like  his  children  to  be  with  us  some- 
times ;  and  besides,  for  her  own  sake,  poor 
thing,  she  must  wish  occasionally  for  a  little 
change,  for  somebody  to  speak  to." 

''  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Desmond,  mamma," 
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id  Barbara.  **  I  was  out,  you  remember,  when 
he  called  on  us  in  London.  Did  he  ask  you  to 
take  Dotioe  of  his  children  ?*' 

"He  said  they  were  to  be  near  neighbours 
of  ours,  and  that  Mrs.  Herbert  was  a  delightful 
person." 

"  Then,  in  all  probability,  she  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  your  invitations,  mamma,  and  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  accept  them.  Do  you 
intend  them  to  be  frequent  ?" 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  It  is  pleasant  for  all 
parties  that  I  should  ask  them  occasionally.  I 
hope  you  don't  dislike  poor  Mrs.  Herbert, 
Barbara?" 

'*  Dislike  her,  mamma,"  said  Barbara,  ''  of 

^urse  not:     she  seems  a  very  good  sort  of 

Ionian.      She  certainly  spoils  those  little  girls, 

'^^t  that  does  not  concern  me :    I  rather  Uke 

'^^t' ;  but   I    don't    know,   mamma,  why   you 

^^s  call   her  poor  thing,   and  pity  her   so 

"  It's  not  exactly  pity,"  explained  Mrs.  Lynne ; 
but  I  can't  help  feeling  for  her,  alone  in  this 
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great  town,  at  the  top  of  that  tall  house,  withouM 
a  creature  to  speak  to,  and  having  the  entirs 
charge  of  those  little  twins.  I  can't  thinia 
what  she  does  after  they  are  in  bed;  otdy^ 
fancy,  Barbara,  a  stormy  night,  and  the  winf 
howling,  and  poor  Mrs.  Herbert  sitting  therOe' 
expecting  those  high  chinmey-pots  to  comG 
down  through  the  roof  right  upon  the  children's 
heads ;  and  no  one  to  speak  to  1" 

''Speaking  would  scarcely  avert  that  catas- 
trophe, mamma,"  said  Barbara,   with   a   cold 
smile ;  ''  but  I  don't  suppose  she  expects  an^ 
such  accident.      I  never  heard  of  a  governess 
so  happily  circumstanced  as  she  is ;    she  has 
her  own  way  entirely.     Most  comfortable  apart- 
ments to  herself,  a  very  high  salary,  and  almost 
nothing  to  do— -for  those  children  are  much  toa 
yoimg  to  be  taught  longer  than   an  hour  a 
day.     I  should  be  perfectly  happy  in  her  place." 

"  But  you  can't  expect  every  one  to  be  as 
sensible  as  you  are,  Barbara,"  said  her  mother, 
with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  sensible,  or 
rather  insensible,  coxmtenance  before  her. 
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"I  expect  people  to  regulate  their  minds,'* 
said  Barbara,  walking  stiffly  towards  the  door, 
with  v^nraised  chin. 

'*  Don't  forget  to  tell  Benson  about  the  cakes," 
cried  Mrs.  Lynne,  just  as  the  door  dosed  be- 
hind her  daughter. 

Barbara  **  expected  people  to  regulate  their 

minds."      She  was  not  at  all  aware  of  her  own 

meaning  when  she  said  so.      A  well-r^ulated 

mind,  according   to    her   idea,    was    a   mind 

exacdy  like  her  ovm — a  mind  stored  with  plain 

hard  fects,  like  weQ-arranged  heaps  of  stones — 

cold,  heavy,   and  useful;    a  mind   formed  of 

only  half  the  number  of  elements  which  enter 

into   the   composition   of    minds   in   general; 

^  the  more  subtle,  fiery,  imtameable  principles 

^ving  been  omitted,  while  the  solid  and  firm 

i^ntal    substance,    which    they    should   have 

^^nned  into  life  and  beauty,  alone  remained. 

It  ^iras  easy  to  "  regulate"  such  a  mind  as  this, 

^^7  to  keep  all  calm  and  imdisturbed  within. 

If  Barbara  was  satisfied  with  her  own  mental 

^tidition    (and    she  was   so   to    the   highest 
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degree),  she  should  be  thankful  tlmt  the  trials 
of  other  natures  were  unknown  to  hers ;  but 
she  should  feel  tenderly  for  those  among  her 
fellow-creatures  who  had  more  to  contend  with 
from  within.  This  she  could  not  do;  indeed, 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  such  cases  required 
sympathy.  But  we  must  forgive  her,  for  she 
did  her  best ;  she  performed  every  duty  which 
appeared  to  her  as  such,  was  kind  in  her  own 
way  (for  her  the  only  way)  to  all  people ;  and 
never  witnessed  pain  or  sorrow,  which  to  ha 
seem  real  and   justifiable,    without  an  effort  1 
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Mow,  though  his  wound  be  self-inflicted.  He 
suffers ;  it  is  enough,  he  has  a  claim  upon 
our  tenderness ;  if  we  cannot  draw  forth  the 
arrow,  if  we  have  no  balm  for  the  wound, 
let  us  at  least  handle  the  sufferer  gently. 

Mrs.  Lynne  would  do  this ;  for,  as  she  herself 
expressed  it,  she  never  could  be  hard  on  any 
one.  On  all  occasions  where  she  thought 
herself  called  upon  to  blame  another,  she  gave 
more  pity  than  censure  to  the  offender.  Her 
compassion  was  roused  at  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  suffering,  she  endeavoured  to  bind 
up  every  wound ;  and  though  she  often  per- 
formed the  kind  oflSce  awkwardly  and  ineffi- 
ciently, and  poured  in  milk  and  water  instead 
^  o3  and  wine,  still  the  spirit  of  the  good 
Samaritan  animated  her  gentle  hand  and  loving 
heart,  and  her  actions  were  blest,  though  un- 
^^^^d^  by  a  dear  intellect  or  accurate  judg- 
ment. 

On  many  a  stormy  evening,  when  the  sea 
'^^^red  its  worst,  and  the  wind  howled  among 
''^^  trembling  houses,  Mrs.  Lynne  lay  awake, 
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anxiously  thinking  of  the  sailors  who  were 
then  battling  with  the  elements,  and  still  more 
compassionately  of  their  mothers  and  wives 
on  shore.  There  had  recently  been  a  violent 
thunder-storm  during  the  night,  on  which 
occasion  Mrs.  Lynne  almost  forgot  her  own 
fears  in  her  intense  sympathy  with  those  she 
imagined  Mrs.  Herbert  was  enduring. 

"  Only  think,  James,"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
when  the  storm  was  over,  "only  think  of 
that  poor  lonely  creature,  terrified  as  she  must 
be,  at  the  top  of  that  house,  and  just  und^ 
the  roof — exactly  where  the  lightning  would 
fall ;  think  of  her,  up  there,  with  no  one 
to  speak  to,  and  those  poor  little  girls  crying 
and  screaming  round  herl  I  wish  they  were 
all  in  this  house  !"  * 

Her  sympathy  in  this  instance  was  needless ; 
for  at  the  time  it  was  so  strongly  excited,  Kate 
and  Lina  were  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  was 
sitting  by  the  bed  of  the  former,  disturbed  by 
no  fears  except  such  as  arose  from  solicitude 
for  her  little  charges,  who  would  certainly  have 
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beeo  Y&j  much  alanned,  had  they  awoke  and 
lomd  thansdves  alone  among  those  fearfiil 
sounds. 
Mrs.  Lynne  was  much  interested  in  those 
^  diildren.      She  had  known  their  fiither  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  having  made  his  ac- 
9;iaaiDtance  at  her  sister's  house;  and  she  felt 
tfae  strongest  compassion  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  she  was  told  of  his  young 
^vife's  death,  and  of  the  two  helpless  infants  so 
fatally  introduced  into  the  world.     The  event 
bad    made    an  im|N:ession   on   Mrs.    Lynne's 
fedbgs.     She  remembered  Maurice  Desmond's 
^wn  friendship  for  Colonel  Clinton,  his  tender, 
watchful  affection  for  his  beautiful  and  child- 
like bride,  his  evident  and  heartfelt  happiness 
^t  the  thought  of  commencing  a  domestic  life 
iQ  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  she  now  re- 
called her  impressions  of  all  this  till  her  former 
interest  was  re-awakened. 

Maurice  Desmond's  home  was,  as  we  have 
already  heard,  in  Ireland.  He  had  not  been  of 
age  a  year  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
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tlie  sole  proprietor  of  Slievemore,  a  laigc, 
rambling  house,  situated  about  a  mile  from  th* 
sea,  and  backed  by  a  range  of  hills,  scantily 
wooded  at  their  base.  The  Slievemore  pstab 
extended  over  many  broad  and  barren  acres — 
barren  from  man's  neglect.  It  was  populous 
however,  for  the  beach  was  ever  swarming  witt 
half-naked  chUdren,  the  inhabitants,  of  thosi 
miserable  huts  whose  brown  roofs  could  only  bi 
distinguished  from  the  bog  on  which  they  stooc 
by  the  blue  wreath  of  smoke  which  surroundcc 
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was  a   bat's  nest  in  nearly  every  one  of 

tts  upper  rooms,  while  in  the  passages  leading 

U>  the  dens    where   the   servants  slept,  frogs 

nugfat  often  be  met  with,  enjoying  all  the  com- 

faits  valued  by  their  species — namely,  damp, 

cdd,  and  shelter. 

At  this  juncture  it  happened  that  Hyacinth 
Bhke,  the  sporting  gentleman  who  had  hitherto 
oMuksoended  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  of 
his  situation  as  agent  to  the  Slievemore  estate, 
was  suddenly  and  mysteriously  obliged  to  leave 
his  country  and  relinquish  his  office,  delivering 
to  Maurice  a  mass  of  confused  accounts,  which 
would  have  bewildered  the  clearest  head. 

But  Maurice  was  energetic,  determined,  and 
resolved  to  do  right  and  vanquish  difficulties. 
I  need  not  describe  his  endeavours,  but 
nierdy  state  that  they  were  earnest,  and  there- 
fore in  time  successful ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
yew  from  the  commencement  of  his  exertions, 
he  found  himself  living  happily,  though  eco- 
nomically, in  one  of  the  wings  of  his  great 
house ;  his  pretty  cousin,  Kate  Desmond,  now 
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his  wife,  ruling  his  small  but  efficient  housfr- 
bold,  his  estate  gradually  coming  into  cultiTa- 
tion,  and  his  tenantry  as  nearly  contented  » 
could  be  expected  from  Irish  natures,  under  the 
care  of  an  excellent  agent,  who  could  ride  no 
living  quadruped  except  Snowball,  the  round 
white  pony  that  carried  him  on  his  daily  expe- 
ditions. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  even  mor« 
short-lived  than  is  usual  with  eartiily  prosperity- 
The  tenantry  were  much  disappointed  when,  it 
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with  his  aunt,  poor  Kate's  mother,  and  com- 
mitting the  estate  to  Mr.  T^emey,  the  agent 
mentioned  above. 

In  a  few  months  he  returned,  with  renovated 
health  and  spirits,  to  Slievemore  and  its  cares, 
where  he  remained,  seldom  leaving  home  for 
some  years,  until  anxiety  for  the  health  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  and  for  the  education  of  both, 
induced  him  to  seek  for  them  a  temporary  home 
dsewhere,  and  a  more  judicious  and  better 
qualified  instructress  than  their  grandmother 
was  likely  to  be. 

We  have  already  seen  the  result  of  his 
search,  and  we  know  that  the  little  Kate  and 
Lina  were  happily  established  in  apartments  on 
ttie  third  floor  of  a  house  not  far  from  that  of 
our  friend  Mrs.  Lynne,  at  Brighton,  under  the 
<^harge  of  their  governess,  Mrs.  Herbert,  of 
whom  we  will  at  present  say  no  more. 

While  we  have  been  thus  digressing,  Mrs. 
Wynne's  stair  carpet  has  made  steady  and  satis- 
factory progress.  It  was  taken  up  as  soon  as 
^bara  had  set  forth  on  her  walk,  and  it  pros- 
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pered  as  it  always  did  when  the  worker  had 
nothing  on  her  mind,  or  rather,  when  her  mind 
was  in  its  natural  and  normal  state,  filled  with 
innumerable  nothings,  and  free  from  all  op- 
pressive subjects  of  thought  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Lynne  was  not  thinking ; 
ideas,  in  rapid  succession,  were  passing  across 
her  brain,  in  the  busy  idleness  of  that 
organ. 

When  Barbara  shut  the  door,  that  of  "  cakes" 
was  prominent ;  then  by  a  natural  transition  the 
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and  of  Harry,  poring,  with  pale  and  studious 
looks,  over  a  volume  of  divinity. 

Poor  Mrs.  Lynne  was  no  clairvoyant ;  if  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  accessories  to 
the  mental  image  of  her  youngest  son.  She  was 
no  clairvoyant ;  she  would  not  have  been  one 
for  worlds.  She  was  no  poet  either.  She 
ladced  the  *' vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 
Some  men  in  their  pride  of  intellect  would  have 
called  her  mind  a  blank ;  though  fancy,  at  the 
bidding  of  affection,  could  turn  it  into  a  chamber 
of  imagery,  containing,  it  is  true,  nothing  but 
fiunily  portraits,  many  of  them  drawn  in  flatter- 
ing colours.  Better,  a  thousand  times,  is  a 
Qund  thus  filled,  than  one  stored  with  bales  of 
knowledge  all  branded  alike  with  the  owner's 
name — stamped  with  the  black  autograph  of  self. 

That  summer's  day  passed  happily  with  Mrs. 
Lynne.  She  was  not  disturbed  by  longing 
Oughts  of  the  fresh  and  breezy  country — of 
^1  woodland  depths,  with  their  green  shade 
*^d  quivering  lights.  She  did  not  pine,  as  we 
^ght  do,  because  her  midsummer  was  spent 
Vol.  I.  H 
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in  a  glaring,  shadeless  town,  and  because  the 
dusty  level  of  the  Square  was  the  greenest 
thing  her  eyes  could  rest  on.  She  was  in  her 
home,  and  she  did  not  look  beyond  it.  No 
unsatisfied  wishes  were  fennenting  in  her  quirt 
bosom.  Contentment  was  the  natural  attitude 
of  her  mind. 

But  let  us  not  envy  her.  Rather  let  the 
restless,  storm-tossed  spirit  rejoice  that  for  him 
the  homes  of  earth  are  full  of  unrest,  the  joys 
of  earth  fraught  with  disappointment — let  him 
3  that  lie  is  an  exile  where  others  are  busy 
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for  whom  they  were  destined.     Mrs.  Herbert's 

•  

oon?ersation  charmed  Mrs.  Lynne,  arrested  for 
a  moment  her  husband's  attention,  and  in- 
terested Barbara.  The  little  girls  vr&ce  happy 
and  fascmating,  as  happy  children  almost  always 
are.  The  high-spirited  Lina  was  nnder  perfect 
control,  and  even  Barbara  allowed  that  she  was 
not  a  troublesome  child ;  and  little  Kate  was 
almost  as  merry  as  her  healthier  sister. 

Mrs.  Lynne's  felicity  was  complete,  when  her 
son  Frederick  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arrived 
from  London,  and  entered  the  drawing-room 
just  as  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  stair- 
carpet  taken  in  hand  for  the  evening.  Nothing 
could  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  the 
company  of  her  eldest  son.  He  often  paid  his 
parents  these  xmexpected  visits,  on  which  occa- 
^ODs  his  mother  invariably  concluded  her 
^tic  greetings,  thus :  "  My  darling  Fred ! 
^^J  did  you  not  let  me  know  you  were  coming, 
^t  I  might  have  looked  forward  to  it  ?" 

On  this  occasion  Frederick  came  alone, 
having  torn  himself  from  Captain  Travers  for 

H  2 
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a  time,  so  that  his  mother's  joy  was  doubled 
the  thought  of  ''having  him  all  to  hendl 
The  evening  passed  quickly,  a  '*' family  til 
being  substituted  for  the  usual  political,  h 
torioal,  or  theological  work  which  it  was  1 
Lynne's  wont  to  read  to  his  famOy  after  dinn 
Frederick  was  fiill  of  London  news,  some 
which,  as  it  concerns  our  friends  in  Belgn 
Square,  shall  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  1 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  crowd  of  hopes 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves,  like  winged  seeds, 
Fluttered  about  my  senses  and  my  soul. 

TBNITTSON. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Lynne  was  no  small 
f^traint  to  his  son.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
Murage  what  he  termed  "frivolous  and 
unprofitable  conversation ;"  and  though  on  this 
<^<^0Q  he  slightly  relaxed  this  rule,  feeling 
that  its  enforcement  would  condemn  Frederick 
to  total  silence,  still  there  was  something  in  his 
>^pect  that  checked  anything  like  volubility  on 
the  part  of  either  mother  or  son.  The  former 
^y  believed  that  the  presence  of  her  husband 
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only  increased  her  felicity,  and  that  of  every 
member  of  the  family ;  and  she  did  not  kao^ 
that  she  felt  relieved  when  he  set  forth  the  nest 
morning  to  keep  an  appointment  lik^  tP 
engage  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Breakfast  being  over,  and  Mr.  Lynne  tuAf 
departed,  the  conversation  b^an  in  earnests 
Mrs.  Lynne  took  up  a  piece  of  straight-forward 
knitting,  to  which  she  need  give  no  attentkm 
whatever,  but  keep  all  for  Frederick  and  his 
news;  while  Barbara  employed  herself  at  a 
piece  of  plain  work  (so  called,  as  human  faces 
are,  not  from  simplicity,  but  ugliness),  the 
principal  materials  of  which  were  flannel  and 
coarse  whity-brown  calico. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  making,  Barbara  ?** 
said  Frederick.  **  Nothing  that  any  one  is  to 
wear,  I  hope !" 

"  Clothes  for  a  poor  woman,"  answered 
Barbara.  ''We  are  making  flannel  petticoats, 
and  knitting  two  sets  of  children's  stockings 
for  Wilfred,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynne. 

Frederick  laughed  immoderately.     ''  Flannd 
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petticoats  for  Wilfred  !  Well !  it  would  not  be 
a  very  unsuitable  dress  for  him,  mother,  after 
iD.  Harry  says  he  will  soon  be  completely  an 
old  woman." 

"  Poor  dear  Wilfred,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  with 
a  sigh.  ^'  You  should  not  let  Harry  laugh  at 
him:  he  has  suffered  a  great  deal  lately. 
Indeed,  I  think  Lilian's  conduct  to  him  has 
been  perfectly  inexcusable.  I  hope  he  looks 
weD,  and  is  recovering  his  spirits  ?*' 

''You  don't  mean,  mother,  that  he  has 
proposed  to  Lilian  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne 
in  equal  surprise. 

"Never  heard  a  word  of  it,  mother.  How 
>tepid  of  me  not  to  find  it  out!  Why,  that 
accounts  for  all.  So  Lilian  refused  him  !  What 
a  shame !" 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Barbara.  *^  It 
'^  indeed  a  shame.  She  encouraged  him  to 
we  veiy  last,  and  then  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prised." 

**Wdl,"   said  the   good-natured   Frederick, 
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''  it  was  too  bad  of  her.  But  perhaps,  after 
she  did  not  know  he  was  so  much  in  eoriM 
and  Wilfred  was  foolii^  not  to  have  seen  1 
she  did  not  care  about  him.  I  fancied  she  < 
but  Wilfred  ought  to  have  seen  the  real  stab 
the  case.  I'm  very  sorry  for  him,  thov 
I  wish  she  had  accepted  him;  what  a  hi 
fellow  he  would  have  been  !'* 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things,  Frederid 
said  Barbara,  with  a  look  of  hcMTor.     ^  li 
is  unfit,  by  nature  and  education,  to  be  a  dc 
man's  wife." 

"  She  is  fit  for  something  better,  oerta* 
said   Frederick.     **  She   is   one   of  the 
girls  in  London — the  nicest,  perhaps,  < 
the  Marafords.      Lady  Florella  Marafor 
Lilian  Clinton  are  both  perfect  in  their  d 
ways." 

"I  never  saw  Lady  Florella,"  saf 
Lynne.  *'  If  she  is  like  Lilian,  she  i 
lovely." 

**  I  saw  her  once  in  church,"  said 
'*  when  we  were  in  London.     She  is 
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Eke  LOiaiL     She  is  like  a  wax  doD.    You  don't 
admire  her— do  you,  Frederick  ?" 

*'I  do,  indeed,  admire  her  very  much ;  and  I 
like  her  an  the  better  for  not  being  quite  as 
dever  as  Lilian." 

*'  Tliere  is  no  advantage  in  not  being  dever/' 
<>bjected  Barbara.  '*  But  sense  is  better  than 
cleverness.  Lady  FloreUa,  I  should  think,  was 
devoid  of  both.  I  hope  Lilian  is  not.  She 
1^  shown  a  want  of  good  feeling,  but  I  dare 
^y  she  is  not  without  sense." 

"  Oh,  Barbara !"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  say  that  Lady  Florella 
has  no  sense." 

"  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing,  Barbara," 
grumbled  Fred.  "  You  should  not  censure 
every  one  in  that  way.  Never  mind  Lady 
Flordla — you  don't  know  anything  about  her. 
I'^lian  has  plenty  of  sense — twice  as  much  as 
Alice.'^ 

Barbara,  totally  unmoved  by  her  brother's 
'^i'uke,  inquired  his  opinion  as  to  Alice's  cha- 
'^^^  and  disposition  ? 

H  3 
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''I  can't  make  her  out,''  was  the  iieply 
**  She  is  not  a  bit  like  other  people.  I  camio 
get  on  with  her,  and  I've  heard  many  peopl 
say  the  same ;  but  there  are  a  few  who  like  he 
very  much,  and  even  admire  her.  Sir  Aubfe 
Howard  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  b 
with  her  for  five  minutes." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne.  "  Si 
Aubrey  Howard  ? — ^that  will  be  delightful !" 

"  I  never  heard  any  good  of  him,"  muttere 
Barbara. 

"  But  is  there  anything  in  it  ?  My  dca 
Fred,  do  tell  me — is  he  in  earnest  ?  Does  sh 
like  him  ?" 

"He  is  evidently  quite  in  earnest,  but  sh 
does  not  seem  to  like  him.  I  cannot  conceiv 
a  woman  refusing  Sir  Aubrey.  He  is  a  kind  c 
Admirable  Crichton — a  sort  of  woman's  idei 
— perfect  in  all  that  they  appreciate ;  and  ther 
is  not  in  the  world  a  more  warm-hearted,  excel 
lent  fellow.  If  Alice  continues  as  imtouched  a 
she  now  appears  to  be,  I  shall  be  convincet 
that   her   nature   is   thoroughly  cold  and  im 
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incticable.     I  thought  so  ever  smce  I  knew 
her." 

''Now/'  said  Barbara,  "I  understand  my 
cousin  Alice's  character  perfectly.  I  see  exactly 
what  she  is.  I  know  her  thoroughly.  She  is 
a  senile,  steiiing  character,  without  any  folly 
or  genius  about  her,  and  much  too  rational  to 
be  fesdnated  by  any  of  your  Admirable  Crich- 
toDs  or  superficial  men  of  the  world.  I  am 
sore  Alice  and  I  shall  be  great  friends  when 
we  meet." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Fred.  "  But  Alice  is  not 
Hke  you,  Barbara.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
look  as  she  did  on  her  first  night  at  the  Opera. 
She  is  enthusiastic  about  genius  in  others  if  she 
has  none  of  her  own." 

"  You  know  very  well,  Frederick,"  said  Bar- 
bara, in  her  hardest  voice,  "  that  I  disapprove 
of  the  Opera ;  and  so  will  Alice  when  I  have 
«poken  to  her  about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  she  will  indeed." 

"As  for  enthusiasm,"  continued  Barbara, 
"and  admiration  of  genius,  and  everything  of 
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that  sort,  she  will  lose  it  as  she  grows  older  and 
wiser.  Those  are  youthful  feelings  which  are 
given  to  some  of  us  as  trials.  Tliey  are  dan- 
gerous and  useless  gifts,  if  gifts  at  all/' 

*'  Dangerous  and  useless !"  echoed  Mrs. 
Lynne.  '^  And  I  am  sure  our  dear  Alice  will 
get  over  all  that  in  time,  and  become  just  like 
you,  my  dear ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  she 
takes  after  the  Clintons  in  looks,  and  you  are 
the  image  of  my  poor  father,  so  is  Harry ;  and 
Wilfred  has  my  hair  before  it  grew  grey ;  but 
you,  Fred,  have  the  Lynne  nose  and  moutfa 
and  your  Aunt  Florence's  eyes.  So  has  Lilian, 
I  think — the  eyes  I  mean — for  of  course  she 
could  not  have  the  nose  and  mouth." 

Mrs.  Lynne  paused,  breathless,  and  was 
going  to  begin  again,  when  Frederick  inter- 
posed : 

'*  Lilian's  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes  are  ex- 
tremely pretty.  I  dare  say  they  will  be  th< 
features  of  Lady  Rossendale  before  long." 

Mrs.  Lynne  became  perfectly  bewildered 
partly  by  the  broken  thread  of  her  own  dis- 
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coarse,  and  partly  by  the  inscrutable  enigma 
Frederick    had   just    propounded.      Barbara's 
dear  head  instantly  solved  the  riddle. 
"  Lord  Rossendale  1     Will  he  marry  LQian  ?" 
"  It  is  very  likely/'  said  Fred,  oracularly. 
Their  mother  understood  it  now. 
"  Is  it  true  ? — do  you  mean  it,  Fred  ?     I  am 
so  delighted — so  very  sorry  for  poor  Wilfred,  I 
mean.    Are  they  engaged  ?    When  is  it  to  be  ? 
b  Barbara  to  be  bridesmaid  ?" 

Barbara    shook    her   head,   and   raised  her 
chin,  while  Frederick  answered : 

**  Oh,  Ma'am,  you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
It's  only  conjecture — the  result  of  my  own 
observation,  and  other  people's  too.  Nothing 
Js  fixed  yet ;  but  youll  see  she  will  marry  him, 
particularly  as  it's  all  over  with  Wilfred.'' 

llrs.  Lynne  gave  a  sigh  to  the  termination 
of  this  speech,  and  then  a  smile  to  the  rest  of 
it,  saying: 

"  To  be  sure,  it  can  only  be  your  conjecture, 
^^^  Florence  would  have  written  to  me  the 
&^t  thmg  if  anything  had  happened." 
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The  conversation  that  foDowed  need  not 
recorded.  The  mother  and  son  kept  up  a  k 
desultory  dialogue,  varied  h^  occasional  remm 
jfrom  Barbara,  and  touching  upon  innumera 
subjects — "  trifles  light  as  air** — though,  at 
same  time,  more  dust-like  than  a^al  in  tl 
nature.  Frederick  talked  ovar  nearly  all 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  told  of  marriaj 
past  and  future — good  and  bad,  certain  i 
uncertain — all  apparently  possessmg  an  eq 
interest  to  his  listener.  But  I  hope  my  rea 
feels  some  anxiety  to  know  how  far  Freder 
was  right  in  his  iutelligencc  concerning  his  ai 
and  cousins.  Presuming  that  some  such  fed 
exists,  I  shall  shortly  satisfy  it. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  mind  was  in  a  whirl 
delightful  excitement.  Lilian  had  entii 
recovered  her  brilliant  looks,  and  Lord  R 
sendale's  attentions  had  become  more  decic 
than  ever.  It  was  also  quite  impossible 
doubt  that  Sir  Aubrey  Howard  was  serious 
his  admiration  of  Alice.  All  his  friei 
remarked  that  he  was  now  "  in  earnest  alx 
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something;"  and  no  one  who  saw  him  in 
Alice's  presence  could  doubt  what  that  some- 
thiDg  was. 

The  woild — the  female  world,  at  least — 
talked  enviously  of  Lilian  and  Alice,  and  some 
tiied  vainly  to  pomiade  themselves  and  others 
ttiat  the  sisters  were  not  all  but  engaged  to 
their  respective  admirers.  Major  Biuton,  an 
dd  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Clinton's,  went  so  far 
as  to  congratulate  her  on  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  both  her  daughters,  and  received  a 
contradiction  of  the  report,  which  only  served 
to  confirm  his  belief  that  it  was  true.  And 
Jie  most  reports  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  entirely 
&Ise. 

''  Mary,"  said  Lord  Rossendale  one  day  to 
"^s  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Lester,  "  Mary,  1  mean 
to  marry  Lilian  Clinton." 

*'  By  all  means,  Henry,"  replied  his  confidant 
"■^his  only  one,  by  the  way, — "  marry  her 
^'^^■ecdy,  and  I'll  give  her  those  diamonds  which 
^^^^^  to  have  been  left  to  you." 
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There  was  not  much  imagination  m  tli 
composition  of  Henry  St.  Quintiny  Yiscouo 
Rossendale,  but  he  had  a  fidr  share  of  fiun^i 
and  by  the  iielp  of  this  ftunilty  he  was  im- 
mediately gratified  by  a  vision  of  Lilian  in  Uack 
velvet,  with  diamonds  sparkling  on  the  gold  d 
her  fair  head. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,"  he  said ;  "  that's  vo] 
good  of  you — but  only  fair,  after  alL  My  iwfi 
ought  to  have  them." 

"  I  always  considered  them  as  yours,  yo 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  **  though  our  fBithi 
gave  them  to  me." 

"  I'm  glad  you  have  had  the  use  of  thee 
Mary,"  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  self-ooD 
placency.  He  fancied  he  was  making  a  gen 
rous  speech,  and  graciously  accepting  tl 
payment  of  a  debt.  Thus  it  was  arrang 
that  Lilian  should  have  the  diamonds,  and  th 
Lord  Rossendale  should  have  Lilian.  '*  She 
the  best,  the  loveliest,  the  cleverest  creature 
existence,"  thought  he,  *'  and  I  know  her  hea 
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18  mine.  We  were  made  for  each  other; 
and  now  that  I  have  seen  her,  I  can't  exist 
without  her.     Ill  wait  no  longer." 

In  truth,  Lord  Rossendale,  hitherto  so  im- 
penetrable, was  over  head  and  ears  in   love. 
He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  that  had  grown  up  within  him. 
He  bad  never  been  what  is  generally  called  a 
mceptible    youth.      Ten  years  ago-  he  had 
fiuuned  himself  attached  to  one  of  the  seven 
daughters   of  a  clergyman  at  Oxford,  but  he 
forgot  his  boyish    fency   on   leaving   college; 
and  two   years  after,   he   did   not   even  sigh 
when  he    saw    the    announcement    of    Lucy 
Danby's     marriage    to    the    Reverend     John 
Brown. 

From  that  time  his  heart  remained  untouched 
tin  Lilian  Clinton  took  possession  of  it,  and 
^CD  came  a  change  over  his  whole  existence. 
He  thought  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  Lilian ; 
^bere  she  was  not,  he  sat  silently,  with  gloomy 
^'^^tenance  and  frowning  brow,  watching  for 
^  arrival,  and  scarcely  noticing  those  among 
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his  friends  whom  his  dark  looks  did  not  det 
fit>in  attempting  to  converse  with  him. 

Every  one  remarked  his  satisfied  appearuH 
when  the  Clintons  were  present,  and  contnuA 
it  with  his  morose  bearing  when  he  found  bill 
self  in  scenes  ungraced  by  them ;  and  all  li 
friends  agreed  that  Rossendale's  temper  w 
quite  unbearable,  now  that  he  had  fallen  in  Icn 
He  was  snappish  even  to  Mrs  Liester,  his  or 
sister  and  best  friend,  until  she  extorted  1 
secret  from  him;  and  thenceforth  there  ^ 
scarcely  a  day  that  he  did  not  visit  her,  a 
talk  about  Lilian  as  long  as  that  kindest 
sisters  would  listen. 

Mrs.  Lester  liked  both  Lilian  and  Alice,  a 
admired  the  former  with  all  her  heart.  S 
was  very  anxious  that  her  brother  should  ma 
and  acquire  an  interest  in  his  own  home, 
she  hoped  this  would  prove  a  remedy  for  \ 
frequent  fits  of  ennui  and  restlessness  to  whi 
Lord  Rossendale  was  subject ;  and  she  therefi 
listened  kindly  and  affectionately  to  all  ] 
brother's    outpourings,    and    encouraged    h 
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to  ascertain   his  fate  at  once,  and  hope  the 
best 

It  was  the  10th  of  June,  and  the  time  was 
what  we  call  the  afternoon,  though  in  fashion- 
lUe  parlance  it  would  be  designated  as  the 
eariy  morning,  when  Lord  Rossendale  entered 
his  sister's  room,  his  countenance  radiant  with 
hairiness.  Mrs.  Licster  looked  up  from  her 
WQik,  and  seeing  the  imwonted  sunshine  light- 
log  up  his  usually  clouded  brow,  she  took 
his  hand,  and  drawing  him  beside  her  on  the 
80&,said: 

"Now,  Henry,  teU  me  all  r 

And  he  told  her  alL  But  let  us  leave  the 
lirother  and  sister  side  by  side  in  their  happi- 
ng, he  telling  with  agitated  joy  of  the  hopes 
^ch  since  the  morning  had  biu'st  forth  into 
Uossom  and  filled  his  heart  with  fragrance — 
>he  listening  eagerly,  with  a  sister's  entire  sym- 
P^y,  and  gazing  upon  his  gladdened  counte- 
lumoe  with  eyes  as  sparkling  as  his  own.  We 
^  see  how  it  fared  with  the  inmates  of  the 
^^OQse  he  had  just  quitted. 
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Lilian  sat  beside  her  mother,  and  Ali 
the  feet  of  both.  Mrs.  Clinton  was  lauf 
gaily,  and  had  just  recovered  from  a  flo< 
tears.  Lilian's  countenance  was  calm,  tb 
there  was  a  heightened  coloiu*  in  her  c 
while  Alice's  was  very  pale. 

^^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,''  said 
Clinton,  ^^  God  bless  you,  Lilian !" 

Carelessly,  without  a  thought  of  Him  ^ 
blessing  was  sought,  were  these  words  u1 
— words  the  most  sacred  that  can  fall  fir 
parent's  lips.  Yet  they  were  spoken  in  ai 
puke  of  affection  —  mother's  affection, 
purest  of  all  earthly  love ;  and  perhaps  by 
whose  name  is  Love  the  sin  was  pardoned. 
Alice  looked  upon  the  laughing  countenan 
her  mother,  and  read  of  worldly  joy  upoi 
lips  that  had  just  parted  for  a  prayer ;  an 
stantly  before  her  spirit's  sight  arose  the 
glory  of  her  father's  dying  fac^,  and  she  sei 
again  to  hear  his  last  "  God  bless  you,  Al 
Her  unseen  tears  fell  silently,  and  she  c 
not  command  a  word  to  wish  her  sister  joy. 
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"  My  darling  Lilian !  I  am  so  very  happy ! 
Evoything  we  could  have  wished — ^he  is  so 
chrming  in  every  way,  so  handsome,  so 
defor,  and  so  good  and  steady^-H^alfy,  he 
ii  perfection  in  every  point  of  view  —  is  he 
notr 

LQian  only  smiled  and  coloured.  Alice 
looked  up  and  saw  the  3mile,  which  changed 
the  subject  of  her  own  sad  thoughts. 

''I  hope  you  will  always  be  happy,  dear 
UiaD/'  she  said,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

''Don't  you  think  I  shall?"  asked  Lilian; 
"don't  you  like  Lord  Rossendale  very  much  ?" 

''I  like  him  very  much  indeed,"  said  Alice, 
" andl  trust — ^I  think  you  will  be  happy.  But 
we  you  sure— quite  certain  of  your  own 
fteliDgs?" 

'^  Quite,"  said  Lilian,  steadily — ^too  steadily, 
Alice  thought. 

"I  can't  stay  here  any  longer,"  said  their 
''H)ther,  hastily  rising.  "  I  must  write  to  Jane 
^  once.     How  delighted  she  will  be  !" 

When    the  sisters   were  left    alone,    Alice 
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took  her   mother's  place    beside  Lilian,  a: 
said: 

'*  Is  it  quite  settled,  Lilian  ?  have  you  ree 
accepted  him  ?** 

*'  Oh,  Alice !  did  you  think  I  would  refi 
him?" 

"  No,"  replied  AUce,  "  I  knew  how  it  woi 
be;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  realise  it,  now  tl 
it  has  come.  You  will  be  happy,  dear  Lilku 
you  are  happy  ?  say  you  are  happy  !" 

"  I  am,"  she  answered — and  there  ^ 
nothing  in  her  looks  that  belied  her  words 
"  I  am  indeed  quite  happy,  dear  Alice ;  h 
could  I  be  otherwise  ?  Is  he  not,  as  mami 
says,  all  that  could  be  wished?  and  do  i 
my  friends  and  all  his  friends  approve  of  c 
marriage  ?  and  have  we  not  been  attached 
each  other  ever  since — almost  ever  since 
met  ?  Oh,  Alice  !  he  is  so  good,  and  dev 
and  distinguished;  and  he  loves  me  with 
his  heart." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  he  does,"  said  Alice ;  ' 
am  sure  he  does.      I  should  be  miserable 
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I  tbooght  otherwise ;  but  we  have  not  known 
him  bng.    And  you,  LOiaa,  are  you  sure  of 
jfour  own  feelings  ?'' 
''How  could  I   mistake  them?"   answered 

And  Alice  was  silent.     She  indeed  felt  that 
love  once  admitted  into  the   heart,    could  not 
kog  remain  there  without  assuming  an  acknow- 
ledged sway,  a  power  that  could  not  he  mis- 
taken; and  as  she  looked  at  Lilian's  glowing 
cheeks  and  downcast   eyes,   her   doubts   were 
all  dispelled,  and  she   rejoiced  in   her  sister's 
happiness.      Long  did  they  sit  together,  talking 
over  the  future — ^Lilian's  future  ;  painting  it  in 
the  brightest  colours,  such  as  youth  and  hope 
are  wont    to    use.      How  beautiful  was   the 
pictare !  True  and  steadfast  love,  which  was  to 
last  for  ever :    a  home  where  nature  wore  her 
fiurest  aspect,  where  art  had  brought  her  em- 
lK)died  dreams   of  beauty,   and  where  wealth 
Diinistered  to   every   taste.      These  were  the 
^tlines ;   and  the  picture  grew  into  fair  detail 
t^^oeatb  the  nendls  of  Lilian's  brifi:ht  fancy, 
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and  Alice's  pure  imagination,  till  they  botk 
gazed  in  rapture  on  the  painting,  and  thought 
it  truth. 

It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  prospect      Lovd 
Rossendale  was,  as  Mrs.  Clinton  said,  **  diai» 
ing  in   every   way — handsome,    clever,    good 
and  steady;"    but  I  must  slightly   qualify  aD 
these  adjectives.     He  was  charming  to  those 
he  liked ;  but  cold  and  distantly  courteous  to 
all  others.      He  was  handsome ;    but  his  eyeB 
were  of  too  light  a  blue,  and  there  was  at  times 
a  contraction  about  his  lips   suggestive  of    ^ 
passing   doud   of  temper.     He   was   clever--^ 
that  is   to   say,  he  had  read  much,  and  ha^ 
written  political  pamphlets  sharply  to  the  point 
but  he  was  too   unimaginative   to   be   higU 
intellectual.      He  was   good   and  steady ; 
moral   character   was  unimpeachable,    he 
never  been  dissipated  or  extravagant,     he  w; 
an  affectionate  brother,  a  liberal  landlord,   an 
punctual   when  at  home    in  the  discharge   o 
his   many  home   duties;    but   self-denial   wi 
to  him  even  more  painful  than  to  most  men 
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a  wish  unsatisfied  could  deprive  him  of 
)  for  months,  and  involve  all  around  him 
e  same  loss.  TSve-and-twenty  years  ago, 
jrse  had  said  of  him,  that  she  never  met 
such  a  queer,  contrary  temper  in  the 
of  her  nursery  experience;  and 
ross  child  developed,  first  into  the  sulky 
[boy,  and  then  into  the  irascible  youth, 
le  ill-tempered  man  stood  revealed  to  the 

it  we  must  not  descant  on  his  bad  qua- 
particularly  now  that  only  his  good  ones 
pparent ;  for  he  is  at  the  summit  of  hap- 
s,  a  cloudless  sky  above  him.,  and  before 
a  wide  scene  of  beauty  and  of  joy. 


^OL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart  be  ^ 
the  root ! 

TEKNTSOir. 

''  Now,  Mary,"  said  Lord  Rossendale,  as  \M 
sat  one  day  beside  his  sister  in  her  pret^ 
but  small  boudoir,  "now,  Mary,  111  t^ 
you  all  our  plans :  we  have  arranged  everythinf 
in  the  most  delightful  way ;  there  is  no  occasioi 
for  the  smallest  delay,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  agree 
that  we  are  to  be  married  in  three  weeks 
Then  we  shall  spend  a  few  days  in  her  litdi 
paradise  at  Richmond,  and  after  that  we  gc 
abroad — down  the  Danube ;   and  we  shall  take 
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up  our  abode  at  Nomdey  Manor  in  February 
next." 
i  "  Delightfully  arranged,  indeed,  dear  Henry. 
I  hope  you  will  both  enjoy  your  tour,  and  that 
Dotfaing  win  happen  to  interfere  with  your 
plans.  How  well  you  look,  and  how  happy ! 
Oh,  Henry !  how  thankful  you  must  feel !" 

''Thankful!  oh  yes,  of  course  Fm  very 
Mcful ;  but  if  there  were  any  obstades,  if 
I  were  not  quite  sure  that  all  was  going  on 
tnK)othly,  I  should  be  wretched.  No  one  feels 
Aings  as  I  do.  I  ought  to  be  happy  and 
prosperous,  for  I  really  can't  bear  the  reverse.'* 

"I  trust,"  replied  Mrs.  Lester,  "that  you 
never  may  have  to  bear  it,  dear  Henry.  You 
Wn  very  confident  in  the  future." 

And  she  looked  in  her  brother's  face,  while 
^  expression  of  fear  and  doubt  passed  over 
^  features  —  features,  in  form  so  like  his 
^  b  expression  so  strangely  diflferent. 

It  would  have  been  a  study  for  a  physi- 
^omist,  to  observe  the  countenances  of  that 
brother  and  sister  at  that  moment;    to  trace 
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the  same  lineaments  in  both,  the  same  oulSi 
almost  the  some  colouring — and  yet  to  reac 
contrasted  meaning  on  pages  so  similar.  T 
one  spoke  of  nothing  but  hope,  the  other 
many  mixed  feeUngs,  of  which  fear  was,  periiaj 
the  strongest — fear  for  another's  happiness.  1 
Lord  Rossendale's  was  not  a  joyous  dispositi^ 
nor  was  his  sister  of  a  gloomy  nature;  I 
she  had  suffered  real  sorrow,  and  knew  w 
how  surely  it  lurked  beneath  the  fairest  pb 
of  earthly  happiness;  while  his  past  life  h 
been  one  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity,  thou 
not  contentment ;  and  he  now  stood  benei 
a  fresh  burst  of  sunshine,  and  could  not, 
would  not,  brook  the  mere  idea  of  a  doi 
He  had  never  learned  to  bear.  The  great 
pleasure  was  a  pain  to  him,  if  accompanied 
any  disappointment  or  inconvenience, 
would  cast  from  him  the  sweetest  roses 
life,  if  touched  by  one  of  their  thorns.  •  i 
there  were  none,  he  thought,  in  the  rose 
had  now  plucked.  This  joy,  at  least,  would 
perfect  and  enduring. 
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"Mary/'  he  said,  "you  don't  look  encou- 
nging.    What  are  you  afraid  of  for  me  ?" 

"Only  that  all  your  hopes  will  not  be  ful- 
filled— at  least,  not  entirely.  You  expect  too 
mach;  and,  dear  Henry,  you  don't  seem  to 
dunk  of  the  many  new  duties  you  are  about 
to  undertake — ^you  don't  seem  to  have  any  fears 
IS  to  your  own  fitness  for  domestic  Ufe.  You 
think  only  of  its  pleasures,  not  of  its  trials." 

""  Trials !  what  trials  could  I  have  with 
LQian  ?  Duties  !  will  it  not  be  my  inclination, 
my  delight,  to  do  everything  that  can  make 
W  happy  — everything,  in  feet,  that  I  ought 
to  do?  What  should  I  have  fears  about? 
Oh, Mary!  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  of 
^  to  me  just  now !  I  had  only  a  moment's 
time  to  stay  with  you,  and  now  it  is  over- — 
good-bye." 

And  he  hurried  away,  and  was  in  t®^ 
nrinutes  more  by  Lilian's  side,  forgetting  his 
lister's  anticipations,  and  all  things,  but  Lilian 
^himself. 

Mrs.  Lester  was  accustomed  to  witness  her 
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brother's  sudden  moyements,  and  therefore  did 
not  reproach  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  haitf 
exit;  she  wished,  on  the  contrary,  that  die 
could  have  said  more  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  future  prospects,  and  could  have  awakened 
him  a  little  to  a  sense  of  his  own  responsibiUtioi 
and  the  necessity  for  a  little  more  self-control 
and  self-denial,  than  he  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  practising. 

"  But,"  thought  she,  "  he  is  bc^ning  lift 
anew,  and  their  mutual  attachment  is  so  stron£5) 
that  they  cannot  but  be  happy.  Henry  will  n^ 
be  a  selfish  husband — at  least,  I  hope  he  w* 
not.  After  all,  his  selfishness  is  the  result  ^ 
his  isolated  life ;  he  has  never  had  another^ 
happiness  in  his  power.  Lilian  will  bring  a«^ 
his  good  qualities  into  action,  and  for  her  sak» 
he  will  conquer  his  faults.  They  will  be  happy^ 
I  am  sure." 

But  the  thought  was  accompanied  by  a  sigb 
— the  only  outlet  to  a  dim  fear,  not  even  men-* 
tally  expressed.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs^ 
Lester  looked  anxiously  on  those  who  were  about 
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to  venture  upon  marriage ;  for  her  own  past 
experience  of  married  life  had  been  most 
g^my.  When  very  young,  she  had  allowed 
hersdf  to  be  united  to  one  for  whom  she  felt 
;  nothing  but  indifference ;  and  for  five  years  of 
her  life  she  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  struggle 
to  prevent  indifference  from  growing  into  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Lester  was  her  father's  choice,  not 
hers.  There  were  many  reasons  which  ren- 
dered this  marriage  most  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  late  Lord  Rossendale,  and  poor  Mary 
had  never  even  dreamed  of  resisting  her  father's 
wishes.  She  calmly  submitted  to  her  fate, 
scarcely  knowing  how  bitter  it  would  prove. 
Lord  Rossendale  was  spared  the  sight  of  his 
daughter's  unhappiness ;  for,  in  six  months 
after  her  marriage,  he  died  of  apoplexy  produced 
by  a  fit  of  anger  with  one  of  his  servants. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  how  Mrs.  Lester  endured 
for  five  years  the  companionship  of  one  whose 
'^d  was  as  vulgar  as  his  manners  were  refined 
-^ne  who  possessed  not  a  single  sentiment 
Worthy  of    an    immortal    being — one    whose 
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actions  had  never  met  the  world's  ceosu 
solely  because  he  lacked  the  energy  to 
wicked,  and  the  courage  to  fling  away  the  gc 
reputation  he  so  ill  deserved.  She  bore  it, 
many  women  bear  a  similar  fate,  patiently  a 
calmly.  The  world  had  no  idea  of  her  soiro 
— ^in  fact,  the  world  never  thought  about  h 
though  she  occasionally  mingled  with  its  ' 
taries.  She  was  merely  a  pale,  inanimate  pen 
who  had  very  little  to  say,  but  who,  nev 
theless  was  rather  to  be  liked  than  otherwi 
No  one  missed  her  during  the  long  sea^ 
which  she  spent  beside  the  sick-bed  of  1 
husband,  ministering  to  his  fretful  wants,  c 
bearing  with  the  thankless  impatience  wh 
never  gave  place  to  a  moment's  gratitude, 
death  silenced  the  murmuring  tongue,  c 
closed  for  ever  the  lips  through  which  a  no 
aspiration  had  never  passed,  nor  a  word 
praise  to  God  or  love  to  man. 

Though  Mary  Lester  wept  above  the  cor| 
of  him  she  had  tended  so  long  and  patient 
yet  that  corpse  had  not  been  long  in  the  gn 
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hehre  the  widow's  heart  acknowledged  a  peace 
which  the  wife  had  never  felt;  and  she  soon 
beoBme  perfectly  happy ;  passing  much  of  her 
time  in  visiting  the  poor,  and  relieving  their 
ymts — an  arduous  and  most  engrossing  task, 
particularly  in  London,  where  a  woman  has 
80  many  difficulties,  even  dangers,  to  encounter, 
i&  the  revolting  localities  inhabited  by  the 
ol^ects  of  her  benevolence. 

Mrs.  Lester  proved,  however,  that  it  is  not, 
as  some  say,  impossible  for  a  lady  to  visit  the 
poor  in  London.  She  contrived  to  do  so, 
without  drawing  upon  herself  the  observation  of 
the  world,  and  without  even  being  spoken  of  as 
a "  charitable  lady ;"  for  her  name  scarcely  ever 
paced  a  subscription  list,  nor  was  it  once 
siispended  over  a  stall  at  a  bazaar.  She  did 
^t  get  up  charitable  fancy  balls,  nor  did  she 
Daake  flannel  petticoats  for  the  poor.  The  pure 
*eam  of  her  charity  flowed  in  a  still,  dark 
^^^iRent  straight  from  the  well  of  Christian  love 
^  her  heart,  to  the  arid  and  thirsty  spots  where 
t  was  needed.     It    did   not  trickle    through 
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circuitous  chanuels   under    the   glare  of 
world's   sun,  gathering   defilement   as   it  p 
ceeded,  till  its  shallow  waters  were  thankla 
absorbed. 

Hers  was  real  charity ;  for  it  sbt)ve  to  minis 
to  all  the  wants  of  its  objects.     She  did 
visit  the  haimts  of  the  poor  with  money-bi 
but  with  words  of   sympathy  and  kindness 
with  coiirteous  and  gentle  advice,  with  oc 
pation    for    the     unemployed,    hope    for 
despairing,  food  for  the  hungry,  medicine  \ 
delicacies  for  the  sick,  and  instruction  for 
ignorant;  though  in  this  matter  she  confii 
herself    to    imparting    useful   household    1 
She   left   all   direct   spiritual   teaching   to 
venerable  friend,  the  clergyman  of  the  par 
and  his  excellent  curates,  one  of   whom    ^ 
Wilfred    Lynne.       But   though   she   did 
distribute  tracts,  or  teach  religion  to  the  p< 
yet  she  might  often  be  seen  beside  the  squi 
tenant  of  a  couch  of  sickness,  reading  the  W 
of  God,  or  telling  of  His  deeds  of  love  \ 
power  in  the  days  when  He  trod  our  earth,  \ 
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"  the  oommon  peojde  heard  Him  gladly."  But 
why  should  we  publish  her  good  deeds  ?  They 
are  known  to  Him  who  prompted  them,  and  to 
those  who  received  their  benefit ;  we  need  not 
drag  them  into  the  world's  glare. 

Beoe?olenoe    was    the    strongest    of    Mrs. 
Lester's  good  qualities — not  only  benevolence 
to  the  poor,  but  good-will  towards  all  men. 
She   was     not    intellectually    highly    gifted; 
hit  one  precious  talent  was   hers  —  a  talent, 
indeed,  though  it  belongs   more  to  the  heart 
than  to   the   head.      This    gift  was    a    deli- 
cacy of    perception — an    unerring    tact,    that 
enabled  her  at  all  times  to  do  good  without 
giving    pain — to    handle    the    sorest    mental 
rounds,  and  even  probe  their  depths,  almost 
^out  causing  the  sufferer  to  wince.      This, 
^eed,  is  a  most  rare  and  valuable  gift — rare 
^  woman,  and  ten  times  more  rare  in  man. 
Our  friend  and  hero,  Wilfred  Lynne,  indeed 
possessed  it  to  no  ordinary  d^ree ;  it  belonged, 
P^ps,  to  what  some  people  called  the  feminine 
P^  of    his   character,  and   it   certainly  is   a 
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quality  that  cannot  exist  without  the  acuti 
sensibility  and  quick  perception  which,  whei 
combined,  form  what  we  call  sympathy.  It  i 
well,  perhaps,  that  woman  should  possess  thi 
power  more  than  man;  for  she  is  more  fire 
quently  called  upon  to  exercise  it;  very  ofte 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  none  to  gi^ 
in  return. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Mr 
Lester's  thoughts  were  generally  occupied  wi'i 
her  brother's  prospects,  and  her  observations 
Lilian's  character  and  disposition.  She  ofi;tf 
visited  the  Clintons,  and  received  them  at  L' 
own  house,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  intima- 
with  her  future  sister-in-law,  and  acquaints 
with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  fiunil^ 
She  soon  became  much  interested  in  Alices 
character,  which  was,  however,  an  enigma  t 
her — pleasing,  though  incomprehensible. 

At  this  time,  Mrs.  Clinton  was  in  a  whirl  c 
delightfid  preparation;  Lilian  in  a  kind  o 
joyous  dream  ;  and  Alice — poor  Alice ! — in  ; 
state  of  mind  which  neither  she  herself,  no 
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those  about  her,  could  understand.  She  was 
mm  solitary  than  ever.  Her  sister,  the 
oompanion  of  her  life,  was  about  to  form  other 
ties,  and  had  already  begun  to  break  those  that 
bound  her  to  Alice,  who  reproached  hersdf  for 
the  sorrow  which  she  could  not  but  feel  at  the 
change  which  had  already  commenced.  She 
looked  pale  and  dispirited;  and  though  she 
took  a  part  in  the  many  preparations  then 
going  on,  she  did  so  without  energy,  and 
with  little  interest.  Mrs.  Lester  felt  deeply  for 
her  distress  at  the  approaching  loss  of  her  sister, 
but  she  scarcely  understood  the  nature  of  this 
distress,  nor  did  she  know  that  it  was  not  the 
only  disturbance  in  Alice's  heart.  There  was  a 
more  deep-seated  trouble  there — a  worm  in  the 
bud — ^a  blighting  influence,  perhaps  more 
^ngly  felt  because  it  was  strenuously 
resisted. 

It  win  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Clinton  first  discovered  Lord  Rossendale's 
Wiapent  regard  for  Lilian,  Sir  Aubrey  Howard's 
unmistakable     admiration  of   Alice    did     not 
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escape  her  notice.  It  became  every  day  n 
apparent,  until  Mrs.  Clinton  was  fully  persua 
that  her  second  daughter's  marriage  wc 
follow  close  upon  that  of  Lilian^  though  she 
cautious  enough  always  to  deny  to  all  inqui 
that  "  anything  serious"  was  in  progress. 

But  Sir  Aubrey  Howard  was  perfe 
serious,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
wild,  passionate  devotion  with  which  A 
had  inspired  him,  and  the  eager  he 
and  tumultuous  fears,  which  now  kept  1 
in  ceasek^s  torture.  He  was  an  ard* 
unsubdued,  reckless  being;  full  of  gener 
impulses,  warm-hearted,  capable  of  m 
ideas,  which  only  passed  through  his  mi 
and  never  rested  there ;  strong  in  his  affecti< 
violent,  though  short-lived,  in  his  hatred, 
was  one  who  could  commit  a  rash  or  sii 
action,  but  not  a  mean  one.  He  was  true  ; 
upright,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  all 
promises,  save  his  baptismal  vows.  Of  tl 
he  never  thought ;  and  if  he  did,  how  could 
renounce  the  world  ?     He  was  one  of  its  ic 
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—one  of  the  chief  fevourites  of  what  in 
LoodoQ  is  called  society;  and  no  wonder,  for 
there  was  a  charm  in  his  manner,  a  fascination 
in  his  voice,  his  look,  his  step,  which  no  one,  at 
least,  DO  woman-— could  fail  of  noticing. 

There  were  a  few  men,  certainly — mostly 
officers,  but  not  in  his  r^ment — who  could 
not  think  why  he  was  made  so  much  of.  He 
was  not  tail  enough  for  their  taste ;  he  spoke 
low,  which  they  called  affectation  ;  he  generally 
moved  slowly,  which  excited  their  impatience; 
he  was  slightly  near-sighted,  which  caused  them 
continual  offence.  Major  Burton  could  not 
endure  him,  while  Captain  Travers  made  him  a 
DQodd  for  imitation.  Frederick  Lynne  cordially 
admired  him,  while  by  Harry  he  was  as.  cordially 
despised.  But  we  do  not  care  what  impression 
Sir  Aubrey  made  upon  the  world  in  general,  or 
^^^  four  worthies  in  particular;  let  us  see 
^hat  Alice  thought  of  him.  She  was  "the 
ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts ;"  and  to  all 
appearance,  she  remained  as  cold  and  as  un- 
nioved  while  receiving  his  ardent  homage,  as 
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does  the  ocean  when  a  rushing  stream  fiJIs  intci: 
its  depths.  But  Alice  loved  all  that  wa^ 
beautiful,  all  that  was  gentle  and  attractive — 

"  She  loved  too  little  else,  nor  this  aright," 

and  she  was  won  by  his  dark  and  speaking 
eyes,  and  the  music  of  his  low,  sweet  voice  ^ 
and  not  by  these  alone :  she  was  more  surely  J 
won  by  his  graceful  thoughts,  his  rich  poed  m 
fancy,  his  tender,  sincere,  and  unconventional 
homage,  and  his  sympathy  in  many  of  hes 
hitherto  most  lonely  feelings. 

"  The  heart  leaps  kindly  back  to  kindness,'  « 
and  it  was  in  the  form  of  kindness  that  SLS 
Aubrey's   love  at  first   displayed   itself.       Bur  J 
Alice  no  sooner  became  conscious  of  the  en- 
thralling  influence    he  began  to  possess    ovei^ 
her  imagination,  than  she  determined  to  resisC: 
it   with  all  her   strength.      Young  and  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  she  saw  her  danger.     She 
knew   that    her    heart   was   rapidly   becoming 
engrossed   with   one   idea.      She   felt    that   if 
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society  had  tenfold  charms  for  her  now,  it  was 
because  he  was  to  be  be  found  there. 

Alioe  had  always  been  accustomed  to  examine 
and  analyse  her  own  feelings — sometimes  a 
beneficial,  often  a  fruitless  and  unprofitable 
practice;  but  in  this  case  it  saved  her  from 
QQconsdously  allowing  this  new  and  tyrant 
feding  to  assume  unquestioned  sway  within 
her  breast,  as  most  persons  of  her  age  and  sex 
would  have  done.  She  knew  that  she  was 
loved;  she  knew  too  well  that  she  loved  in 
i^etum,  and  that  with  no  tranquil  affection. 
But  she  resolved  to  uproot  the  growing  passion, 
^ough  her  heart  should  break  with  the  effort ; 
for  her  love,  overwhelming  as  it  was,  could  not 
bliud  her  moral  sight,  or  lull  her  sleepless  fears 
rf  doing  wrong.  Yes — ^wrong;  for  Alice 
deemed  it  a  sin  to  unite  herself  to  one  who 
^d  not  lead  her  onward  towards  truth  and 
Eoodness,  help  her  to  discern  the  highest  truth 
*Qd  to  seek  the  purest  good.  Though  her 
^^  mind  was  a  chaos  of  dim  doubts  and 
'^^ting  fears,  and  religion  was  to  her  a  lovely 
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mystery,   and   the  Bible  a  glorious    arcan 
yet  she  reverenoed  both  with  an  intensity  km 
to  few  of  those  who  walk  in  clearer  light 
discovered    with     a     pang,     that  though 
Aubrey  shared  many  of  her  sentiments,  to 
one  he  could  not  respond  ;  he  seemed  to  adi 
what  he  called  her  ^'  sense  of  religion,"  anc 
love  her  all  the  better  for  it,  but  he  adm 
her  for  a  feeling  he  could  neither  \mdersl 
nor  partake. 

And  Alice  knew  too  well  that  Sir  Aul 
not  only  ignored  God  in  his  thoughts, 
disobeyed  Him  in  his  acts.  She  knew  * 
while  man's  code  of  honour  was  never  c 
forgotten  by  him,  God's  moral  law  had  I 
fearlessly  transgressed  ;  and  what  availed  i 
her  that  she  found  him  true  and  loving 
he  was  false  to  his  M<aker,  and  unloving 
purity  and  virtue?  What  availed  it  that 
voice  was  like  low  music,  and  his  eyes  sd 
distant  stars,  if  that  voice  never  answerer 
God's  praise,  and  through  those  eyes  the 
never  looked  to  Heaven  ?      What  availed  i 
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Alice,  who,  in  her  lonely  weakness,  needed  one 
who  could  tread  firmly  beside  her  in  the  true 
prth  of  life?  What  availed  it  if  Sir  Aubrey 
loved  h&r  with  the  whole  devotion  of  a  heart 
that  knew  no  higher  feeling  ? 

And  therefore  Alice  resolved,  by  unvarying 
ddfless  of  manner  when  they  met,  and  by 
ivoiding  to  meet  him  when  it  was  possible, 
to  check  the  affection  which  she  could  not 
avoid  returning,  and  to  freeze  his  love  while 
she  concealed  her  own.  But  he  would  not 
be  repulsed ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at 
times  a  look  or  tone  would  break  through  her 
cold  exterior,  and  speak  from  her  heart  to  his, 
teaching  him  to  hope. 

It  is  hard  for  youth  to  keep  up  a  constant 
feigning,  and  Alice's  powers  were  sorely  tried, 
for  Sir  Aubrey's  attentions  were  unremitting, 
<)^pite  all  the  appearances  which  might  have 
^  him  to  believe  them  unwelcome. 

No  one  was  in  possession  of  her  secret. 
Mrs.  Clinton  scarcely  thought  of  anything  but 
Uian's  trousseau;  and  Lilian's  mind  was  en- 
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tirdy  occupied  with  her  own  happiness.  Sbt 
occasionally  made  a  careless  allusion  to  *'  Afio^s 
conquest/'  but  felt  no  anxiety  about  her  sist^sfi 
knowing  that  there  could  be  no  obstade  "ii 
the  way  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  Aubr^^ 
should  any  serious  feeling  exist  between  the^v: 
Alice  bore  her  burden  alone,  and  fought  u..= 
assisted  in  the  hardest  conflict  she  had  e^^^ 
experienced. 

It  was  within  a  fortnight  of  the  day  fix^^ 
for  Lilian's  wedding,   that  a  smaU   party   a^ 
sembled  at   Mrs.    Clinton's  dinner-table,    co^* 
sisting    of   Lord    Rossendale    and   his   siste^ 
Frederick    and    Harry    Lynne,     Sir    Aubr^^ 
Howard,  and  Major   Burton.      Alice  did   n(C^ 
expect  to  meet  her   admirer,  who  had  callep^ 
that  morning  when  she  was  out  of  the  room  ^ 
and  had  then  been  invited  by  Mrs.  Clinton  tc^ 
join  their  family  party  at    dinner;    and  Mrs^ 
Lester  observed  that  Alice  grew  pale  as  death, 
when  he  entered  the  room.     She  did  not  start, 
for  so  far  she  could  control  herself.      Her  place 
at  dinner  was  between  Sir  Aubrey  and  Major 
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fiurtoD,  and  she  endeavoured  to  listen  to  the 
tedious  stories  and  imperceptible  witticisms  of 
i    the  latter,  whfle  Sir  Aubrey's  words  were  all 
that  she  really  heard. 

The  evening  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly 
to  most  of  the  party.  The  gentlemen  had  no 
sooner  emerged  from  the  dining-room  (which 
tbejr  did  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
ladies  had  left  it),  than  Lord  Rossendale  found 
his  way  to  Lilian's  side,  and  was  soon  seated 
by  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
looking  over  a  large  portfolio  of  her  sketches, 
and  describing  in  glowing  terms,  the  natural 
beauties  of  Nomeley  Manor. 

Mrs.  Clinton,  Major  Burton,  and  Frederick 
Lynne  were  seated  together  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  engaged  in  lively  talk,  which  can 
scarcely  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  conver- 
^on ;  the  remaining  four  sat  near  the  round 
table,  Mrs.  Lester  and  Harry  apparently  playing 
^t  chess,  or  trying  to  get  through  the  game 
^th  the  least  possible  attention  to  the  moves. 
Alice  was  watching   them,  and    Sir    Aubrey 
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watching  her,  wh3e  he  played  cardessly  with 
an  ivory  cup  and  ball  which  he  had  tikn 
fix)m  the  table. 

''I  like  my  game  better  than  theirSi**  sod 
he  to  Alice,  glancing  at  the  chess-board. 

'*  Theirs  is  more  than  a  game,"  she  repBed, 
"  and  yours  is  less,  I  think/' 

'^  It  is  too  much  for  me,  at  all  events,'^  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  catch  the  ball  on  the  poioti 
which  I  am  bent  upon  doing." 

As  he  said  this,  he  gave  the  baU  an  impatient 
jerk,  which  sent  it  high  in  the  air,  breaking  the 
string ;  the  ball  fell  back  on  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  which  tingled  with  momentary  pain- 
He  put  aside  the  dismembered  bauble,  and 
said  gravely : 

"  Are  you  superstitious,  Miss  Clinton  ?" 

''  I  am  not  sure,"  she  replied  with  a  smile. 
"  I  think  I  am ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  what 
has  superstition  to  do  with  this  broken 
string?" 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her  question, 
but  went  on  in  a  low  voice  ; 
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"  When  the  turn  of  fate  is  at  hand — ^when 
we  ap[Mroach  a  moment  on  the  event  of  which 
hiDgs  the  happiness  of  a  life,  does  not  the 
imd,  intolerant  of  suspense,  become  credulous 
fcr  the  time,  and  seek  an  oracle  in  the  most 
trivial  thing,  flying  for  certainty  to  the  petals 
of  a  daisy,  the  faH  of  a  ndn-drop,— -or  even 
iuch  a  toy  as  this  ?''  he  added,  taking  up  the 
cap  and  ball. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice, "  I  know  the  feeling  well — 
It  least,  I  used,  in  my  childhood,  very  often 
to  persuade  myself  that  my  future  depended  on 
the  swiftness  of  a  drop  of  rain  trickling  down 
the  window ;  but  your  oracle  is  not  a  fair  one, 
your  success  did  not  depend  on  chance,  but 
OQ  your  o¥ni  skill  and  perseverance." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  she 
loDged  to  recal  them,  as  the  knowledge  flashed 
acroas  her  mind,  of  what  would  be  his  inter- 
pretation of  them.  She  turned  away  her  face, 
hut  he  saw  its  heightened  colour,  and  thought 
1^  understood  her. 
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It  did  not  discourage  him  to  obsore  Alioe*^ 
ooDstrained  maimer,  which  continued  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  had  no  difficult 
in  accounting  for  it;  he  thought  that  AliOB^l 
intense  delicacy  of  feeling  had  taken  ahrm 
at  the  few  unguarded  words  of  indirect  n 
couragement  which  had  just  escaped  her,  anc 
which  she  perhaps  fancied  were  more  tfait 
should  have  been  addressed  to  one  who  mi 
not  yet  her  declared  lover.  Sir  Aubrey  a) 
that  moment  felt  a  stronger  hope  than  be  bac 
yet  experienced ;  and,  prompted  by  his  natun! 
kindness,  which  suggested  that  his  conversatioK 
might  at  that  moment  increase  Alice's  painfu 
confusion,  he  turned  from  her  to  join  in  i 
gay  discussion  then  going  on  between  Mis 
Clinton  and  her  nephew  Frederick,  as  to  th 
comparative  merits  of  two  novels,  which,  ^ 
greatly  fear,  had  no  merits  whatever. 

By  this  time  the  game  of  chess  was  ov^ 
Harry  Lynne  being  the  victor ;  and  a  desulta' 
conversation  followed  between  the  ex-combataP 
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in  which  Alice  occasionally  joined.  Still  she 
eoaU  not  help  hearing  almost  every  word 
ipokea  by  Sir  Aubrey's  voice,  low  as  it  was, 
and  rendered  almost  inaudible  by  distance.  She 
heard  him  say  to  her  mother,  that  he  hoped 
to  meet  most  of  the  present  party  in  Kensington 
Gardens  the  next  afternoon,  to  which  Mrs. 
'  Qinton  replied,  that  it  was  very  likely,  as  she 
geoerally  walked  there  after  church  with  her 
daughters. 

Alice  trembled  as  she  beard  these  words, 
for  something  told  her  that  the  worst  strug- 
gle  was  at  hand.  She  did  not  that  even- 
ing exchange  another  word  with  Sir  Aubrey, 
^til,  at  its  dose,  he  came  forward,  with 
extended  hand,  to  bid  her  good  night. 
Quietlv,  and  with  averted,  not  downcast 
*y^  she  took  leave  of  him,  and  for  a 
foment  her  hand  lay  coldly  within  his  own, 
^er  resisting  nor  returning  the  fond  pressure 
^  received.  That  cold  touch  came  like  frost 
^n  his  budding  hope;    he  went  home  sad- 
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dened  and  perplexed;  and  that  night,  in  ti 
long  intervals  of  his  troubled  sleep,  he  i 
solved  that  the  next  day  should  end  lus  su 
pense. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Thou  art,  methinks,  some  star. 
And  I,  its  lowliest,  humblest  worshipper. 
Worship  the  more,  because  thou  art  so  far. 
The  light  and  glory  of  another  sphere. 
As  cold  and  bright. 

6.    S.    SMTTHB. 

The  guests  departed,  and  the  mother  and 
^^^ughters  immediately  went  to  bed,  or  rather, 
^  their  rooms.  It  was  long  before  Alice  lay 
^^^^^  upon  her  restless  couch.  Memory, 
thought,  imagination  were  all  active  within  her, 
^  the  fear  of  the  morrow  lay  coldly  upon  her 

Wt. 

She  sat  down,  resolved  to  think  it  out ;  but 
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it   would   not   do,  and  she   rose   and  waL/^ 
rapidly  and  noiselessly  to  and  fro,  not  attem^^^^ 
ing  to  check  the  stream  of  recoUectioDS 
overflowing  her  heart  and  brain.     Her  ear 
haunted   by  the   music   of    one  of    StimaPt^i 
waltzes,  in  which  she  discerned  a  certain  waiKiif 
pathos  struggling  through  the  gay  rhythm  of , 
the  dance-music.      It  was  a  favourite  air  wiA 
Sir  Aubrey,  and  she  had  often  waltzed  with  him 
to  it.     What  would  she  now  give  to  forget  tW 
haunting  melody  !  and  with  it  came  upon  hat 
excited  memory  the  music  of  his   voice— the 
meaning  and  power   of  his   whispered  word& 
Then  she  recalled  his  earnest  looks,  his  slow 
but  graceful  movements,  and  all  the  thousand   ^ 
fascinations  which  for  her  at  least  he  possessed. 
Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  and  for  the  time, 
hope  and  fear  were  alike  forgotten. 

But  she  was  not  one  to  indulge  these  fed- 
ings  long.  She  ceased  her  troubled  walk, 
opened  her  shutters  to  admit  the  morning  twi- 
light, and  went  to  bed,  not  without  a  prayer, 
short  indeed,  but  earnest  to  intensity,  for  rest 
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and  calmness — calmness,  both  for  hersdf  and 
Vum  —  happiness,  entire  happiness,  for  him 
alone — ^her  own,  she  thought,  was  dead. 

She  fell  asleep,  despite  of  the  conflict  within, 
ind  rose  the  next  morning  from  her  troubled 
dreams,  strengthened  for  the  coming  woe.  The 
jojfbl  Sabbath  bells  were  ringing  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  many  various  tones  were  heard,  symbolic, 
lias !  of  doctrines  equally  various  taught  within 
those  Temples  of  one  Liord,  one  Faith,  one  Bap- 
tism. But  this  thought  occurred  to  none  of  the 
tbree  who  sat  roimd  Mrs.  Clinton's  breakfast- 
table  that  Sunday  morning.  She  cared  nothing 
for  di?isions  in  the  Church  ;  she  took  care  to 
go  to  the  right  place  of  worship,  meaning  the 
&shionable  one ;  and  every  Sunday  her  carriage 
niight  be  seen  driving  past  the  open  doors  of 
her  parish  church,  on  its  way  to  the  aristocratic 
.  chapel  where  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Anrelius  St.  George  lisped  forth  his  somniferous, 
hut  short  discourses.  But  for  this  Sunday  there 
^ere  other  arrangements. 
"By  the  bye,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  at  the  con- 
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dusion  of  the  morning  meal,  "  we  are  not  gimf 
to  Mr.  St  George's  chapel  to-day — some  no^ 
derful  man  is  going  to  preach  a  charity  sermoi 
there,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  endless.  Wod: 
shall  we  do  this  morning  ?" 

"  Rest  ourselves  and  the  horses,"  said  liEtt  I 
"  What  do  you  say,  Alice  ?"  i 

"  Rest  the  horses,"  she  replied,   "  and  kt 

i 

us  walk  to  that  large  church — ^it  is  not 
for/' 

In  Alice's  perturbed  and  suffering  state,  she 
dreaded  the  long  morning  at  home,  and  loi^ 
for  the  soothing  stillness  of  the  church,  and  tte 
calming  voice  of  prayer ;  though  she  felt  thit 
she  could  scarcely  collect  her  thoughts  to  t 
personal  act  of  devotion. 

"  It  is  quite  near,"  she  said.     '^  Mamma,  do 
let  us  go  there  for  once." 

"  I  believe  there  is  very  good  music  there,' 
said  Lilian,  "  and  a  fine  old  window.     We  may 
as   well   go   there,  perhaps.     Will   you  come, 
mamma  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  I  will,  as  both  you 
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and  Alioe  seem  to  wish  it.  We  can  just  go 
this  ODoe,  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  They  went  ''  for 
oDoe"  to  their  appointed  place  of  worship ;  and 
''for  oncei"  they  arrived  some  minutes  before 
the  service  commenced.  During  these  minutes, 
Alioe  strove  hard  to  compose  her  mind,  and 
she  was  assisted  by  the  influences  of  sur^ 
mmdiog  things.  The  solemn,  yet  brightly- 
tinted  light  fix>m  the  stained  windows,  was  so 
different  from  the  glare  of  the  street  without ; 
the  cool,  motionless  air  felt  so  calm  and  pure 
after  the  hot  dusty  breezes  she  had  left;  and 
ss  her  eye  wandered  round  the  holy  edifice,  or 
^  itself  in  the  recesses  of  its  high  and 
seolptured  roof,  nothing  met  her  glance  that 
^  not  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  her  soul. 

In  the  house  of  prayer,  the  spirit  of  prayer 
^^  not  be  sought  in  vain;  and  over  the 
'^y  waters  of  Alice's  heart,  did  that  spirit 
1''^,  till  the  tempest  was  stilled,  and  her  soul 
**^bed  in  worship. 

Thus  was  the  weak-hearted  comforted  and 
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helped.  From  that  day,  Alice  loved  m 
Church  and  her  faultless  liturgy  with  a  iug^ 
reverent,  and  grateful  love,  which  never  ii 
after  years  declined. 

The  service  over,  they  walked  home. 

"That  was  a  very  cool  and  oomfortdib 
church,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  as  they  proceeded; 
"  the  music  was  good,  too." 

"We  had  a  very  stupid  sermon,  though/ 
said  Lilian. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "  all  aboO 
obedience,  and  resignation,  and  patience-^ 
things  we  knew  before." 

"  Perhaps,  mamma,"  continued  Lilian,  mor 
thoughtfully,  "  those  sorts  of  sermons  ar 
what  the  poor  can  best  understand  ;  and  man; 
poor  people  go  to  that  church.  But  I  don' 
like  that  style  of  preaching ;  do  you,  Alice  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  confusedly,  as  i 
awaking  from  a  dream.  '*  I  have  not  thougk 
whether  I  liked  it.  I  did  not  attend  to  th 
style — was  it  not  weU  expressed  ?" 

Lilian  laughed. 
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"  Oh !  Alice,  for  shame !"  she  said.  "  You, 
who  made  us  all  come  to  church,  and  are  so 
particular  about  joining  in  the  service— you 
paid  no  attention  to  the  sermon  !  What  were 
you  thinking  about  all  the  time  ?" 

''  You  are  rather  hard  upon  me,  Lilian.  I  can- 
not criticise  the  sermon,  but  I  tried  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Tried  to  listen  !"  said  her  mother.  "  Then 
Jou  confess  it  was  an  effort  ?" 

"It  is  always  rather  difficult,  I  think,"  she 
answered,  "  to  keep  one's  attention  to  a  sermon, 
unless  the  preacher  is  very  eloquent ;  and  then 
one  is  apt  to  think  too  much  of  him,  and  too 
Me  of  his  words." 

"There  is  no  fear,"  said  Lilian,  "that  we 
Aould  think  too  much  of  that  prosy  old  clergy- 
man; so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  profit  by 
nis  discourse.  We  shall  be  very  obedient, 
'signed  and  patient." 

"/  must,"  thought  Alice;  but  she  said 
Nothing.  "  I  must  be  obedient  to-day,  resigned 
^d  patient  to-morrow,  and  for  ever." 

The  hours  passed  by,  and  in  the  afternoon 

K  3 
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they  went  to  church  again — "  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Aurelius,"  as  Fred  Lynne  scofiingly  termed 
their  accustomed  place  of  worship. 

It  was  another  interval  of  peace  for  Alice; 
but  all  peace  was  banished  from  her  spirit,  when 
she  found  herself  driving  to  Kensington 
Gardens  with  her  mother  and  sister.  The 
drive  never  seemed  so  short ;  she  had  scarcely 
begun  to  awake  her  dormant  energies  when  rfie 
carriage  stopped.  It  had  hardly  done  so,  when 
Lord  Rossendale  was  seen  advancing,  and  In  » 
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resdution  for  the  inevitable  struggle  that  was 

* 

at  hand. 

She  knew  he  would  be  there,  and  she  felt 
that  the  trial  was  come — ^that  within  that  very 
hour  the  words  must  be  spoken  that  would 
separate  her  for  ever  from  one  who,  in  spite  of 
all  her  efiforts,  had  twined  himself  about  her 
heart  But  though  that  heart  might  break,  she 
would  not  shrink  from  the  conflict,  or  swerve 
from  her  resolution.  She  would  not  unite 
herself  with  one  whose  love  for  her  was  the 
most  elevated  feeling  he  possessed — the  only 
feding  not  entirely  earth-bom  —  the  only 
principle,  the  sole  guardian  of  his  moral  being, 
the  solitary  restraint  that  kept  him  from  evil ; 
such  evil  as  to  his  impetuous  nature,  seemed  not 
only  harmless,  but  defensible— evils  which  the 
hiw  of  man  forbids  not — and  to  him  the  law  of 
God  spoke  in  vain.  Alice  knew  all  this :  Sir 
Aubrey  was  no  hypocrite,  and  never  disguised 
^  personal  carelessness  to  religion,  though  he 
^uld  talk  of  admiring  "religious  feeling"  in 
^tilers.    In   the  world,  though   no   man   was 
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more  popular,  his  character  was  weD  koxmL 
Alice  never  allowed  herself  to  entertain  tki 
vain  hope  of  raising  and  reforming  him  hf 
her  influence ;  she  knew  her  own  weakness  toi> 
well  to  think  of  trusting  her  future  to  one  wl» 
could  not  firom  the  first  support  and  guide  hff 
on  her  upward  path.  But  she  felt,  as  I  ham 
already  said,  the  dangerous  fascination  of  hii 
manner,  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  bii 
poetical  mind,  and  enthusiastic,  yet  gentle  &r 
position.  Besides,  his  love  for  her  was  smceie 
idolatry — a  passion  intense  and  elevating,  sud^ 
as  was  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  who  now  ftf 
the  first  time  combined  reverence  with  love. 

Alice's  forced,  and  almost  unvarying  coldness 
could  not  destroy  all  hope  in  his  unsubdued 
nature ;  and  she  could  plainly  see  that  he  musi 
hear  his  fate  from  her  own  lips,  before  he  would 
abandon  all  anticipations  of  success.  It  was  a 
bitter  thought  to  Alice,  that  he  must  never 
know,  never  form  an  idea  that  she  had  under- 
gone a  moment's  suffering  for  his  sake — that  it 
had  cost  her  a  single  pang  to  reject  his  affection. 
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He  must  think  her  cold,  unmoved ;  he  must 
believe  that  she  can  crush  his  hopes,  and  feel 
no  iespsir — ^that  she  can  wring  his  heart,  while 
own  knows  no  agony.  It  was  well  that  she  v 
early  learned  self-command,  for  it  would 
now  be  needed. 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind  with  the 
rapd  and  confused  rush  of  thought,  peculiar  to 
such  moments,  when  suddenly  all  mental  action 
ceased,  giving  way  for  an  instant  to  unmixed 
despair,  as  Sir  Aubrey's  voice  struck  upon  her 
wr,  and  her  arm  was  drawn  through  his.  She 
suffered  him  passively  to  lead  her  a  few  steps 
away  from  her  mother  and  sister,  who  passed 
on,  in  conversation  with  their  respective  com- 
panions, Mrs.  Clinton  giving  Alice  a  gratified 
look  as  she  went  by. 

Alice  and  her  lover  slowly  followed  the  rest 
0^  the  party.  Both  were  silent,  for  both  were 
^nder  the  influence  of  feelings  and  thoughts 
that  could  not  readily  find  expression.  Alice 
^as  endeavouring  to  confirm  herself  in  her 
'^lution,  and  Sir  Aubrey  was  struggling  with 
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the  fears,  which,  sanguine  as  he  was  by  na 
could  not  but  oppress  him,  when  so  n 
happiness  and  hope   was  at  stake.      At 
the  wild  throng  of  long  represt  feelings  si 
gled  forth  into  words. 

"Will  you  listen  to  me  now?"  he 
"  will  you  let  me  speak — ^let  me  ask  you 
fate  ?  You  will  not  avoid  me  now  ?  For 
you  will  not  repulse  me ;  not  coldly  ched 
expression  of  feelings  which  can  exist  in  si 
no  longer.  Miss  Clinton,  you  will  hear  n 
last !" 

She  could  not  trust  herself  with  a  word, 
sign  in  reply. 

"  Miss  Clinton,"  he  continued,  "  my  li 
in  your  hands :  if  you  reject  me,  existence 
be  scarcely  life.  I  have  but  one  hope, 
feeling  now :  one  absorbing  thought.  It 
be  so  for  ever ;  it  is  the  spring,  the  pric 
of  my  being ;  you  can  make  it  the  pois 
source  of  endless  suflFering;  you  can  sent 
me  to  despair  !  Oh,  Alice  !  I  have  feared 
I  fear  it  now,  and  it  is  more  than  I  can  I 
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suspense  must  cease.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
such  love  as  mine  has  no  power  save  to  wither 
and  consume  my  heart ;  has  not  its  very  force 
and  warmth  extended  it  to  yours  ?  You  are 
to  me  an  object  of  passionate  and  pure  idolatry 
-^m  I  nothing  more  to  you  than  a  stranger,  a 
chance  acquaintance,  met  to-day,  forgotten  to- 
morrow? Speak,  Alice — I  must  know  my 
destiny  at  once — speak  !" 

He  had  exchanged  the  touching  accent  of 

application  for  an  almost  imperious  tone,  as 

be  uttered  his  concluding  words.      The  melody 

of  his  voice  was  as  a  spell  to  Alice,  and  though 

^be  had    not    a    word    at  her  conunand  the 

pilous    moment,    she    could   not   now   help 

obeying  him.     She  spoke,  but  her  voice  shook, 

^tid  her  words  would  have  been  inaudible  to 

one  whose   whole  future   did  not  hang   upon 

^eir  import. 

"  Say  no  more,  I  intreat  you — no  more  such 
^Ofds ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you.  Oh  !  Sir 
'Aubrey,"  she  continued  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  do 
^^t  think  me  ungrateful — do  not  suppose  that 
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I  am   indifferent — ^I   mean  ins^tisible 
not  to  be  pained  by  what  you  say  of  your 
sufferings.      Liet  me  hear  you  say  that  yoa 
some  day — and  very  soon — be  happy — and 
leave  me,  for  it  can  never  be." 

Alice  scarcely  knew  what  she  was 
and  these  incoherent  sentences  were  all  Ab 
could  find  to  utter  what  she  would  express,  tal 
conceal  so  much  at  the  same  time.  She  fift 
bewildered,  after  all  her  attempts  at  preparatkn. 
It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  stmggk 
for  calmness ;  command  of  language  was  more  | 
than  she  could  obtain. 

Her  last  words  had  struck  upon  Sir  Aubrey's 
heart,  and  were  now  reverberating  there  y^ 
intolerable  distinctness.      "  It   can  never  bc» 
she  had  said.     He  did  not  look  upon  her  couO* 
tenance  for  a  gleam  of  hope ;    he  would  haV^ 
found  none   in   her  still   features  and  tearle^ 
eyes  :  he  felt  that  hope  was  ended. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
so  changed,  so  mournful,  that  Alice  trembled 
at  its  altered  sound ;    '^  I  should  have  felt  that 
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it  could  never  be,  that  you  despised  me  always. 
I  had  dreamed  in  my  mad  presumption,  that 
ym,  pure  and  elevated  as  you  are,  might  stoop 
in  pity  to  the  world's  unhappy  votary,  and  raise 
him  nearer  to  your  own  bright  sphere.  How 
oouU  I  have  hoped  it  for  a  moment,  when 
every  word  of  yours,  every  look,  since  I  first 
met  you,  spoke  with  such  cold  distinctness, 
tdling  me  that  all  my  love  was  vain  ?  and  yet 
I  dreamed  at  times — Forgive  me,  if  I  have 
pamed  you  now;  forgive  me  if  I  refused  to 
read  my  sentence  in  your  icy  manner.  Oh ! 
AHoe,  I  do  not  upbraid,  I  thank  you  for  it,  for 
it  was  kindly  meant.  I  am  unworthy  of  your 
regard.  How  could  I  hope  for  your  affection ! 
AGoe,  give  me  one  kind  word,  one  look  of 
pity— the  first  and  last,  before  I  go  forth  to 
W  my  sorrow  through  the  life  you  have 
darkened !" 

In  the  midst  of  her  suffering,  Alice  felt 
fdieved  at  finding  that  her  rejection  was  at 
^ce  understood  as  such.  She  had  dreaded 
^  eloquent   entreaties   and   persuasive   voice. 
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feeling  almost  sure  that  her  resolution  irariij 
faO  before  thenL     Now  it  was  all  over: 
blow  had  been  struck:    and  it  was  now 
longer  an  impossibility  to  express  hierad^ 
she  was  to  console,  not  grieve  him. 

"  You  must  believe  that  I  fed  for  yoa," 
said,  ''that  I  am  touched,  more  than  I 
say,  by  your  affection.      I  would  have 
the  world  to  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  i»: 
quiting  it  as  I  have  done.     I  shall  always  bi 
grateful  for  your  regard ;  do  not  talk  of  su£Eerim^ 
for  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you,  and  I  know  tM 
will  be  well  with  you  in  time.      I  hope,  I  tnUt 
it  may  be  so— believe  me,  if  it  is  otherwise^  I 
cannot   be  happy.  At  least,   it  will  always  b 
painful  to  me  to  think  I  have  caused  anotW^ 
sufferings.      Now  leave  me.  Sir  Aubrey;   but 
first,"  she  said^  trying  to  smile,  and  extendinE 
her  hand  towards  him,  "tell  me  you   will  b* 
happy." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  in  her  fao^ 
at  last.      She  could  not  meet  his  eyes,  till  the 
necessity   for  one   strong,    final  effort    forced 
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itsdf  upon  her  mincL  She  drove  back  her 
lisiDg  tears,  and  turned  upon  him  her  calm 
Ivge  eyes.  He  read  of  pity,  kindness,  perhaps, 
in  that  k>ok,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  unim- 
passioned,  as  an  angd's  glance  of  compassion 
(m  a  child  of  earth.  And  his  heart  confessed 
that  such  indeed  was  the  distance  between  h^ 
nature  and  his. 

"  Happiness  is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  but 
never  let  a  thought  of  my  despair  shade  your 
bright  future.  My  presumption  has  brought 
its  own  punishment.  I  leave  you,  Alice,  for 
1  would  not  grieve  your  gentle  spirit  with  my 
sorrow ;  and  I  thank  you,  I  bless  you,  Alice ; 
for  you  have  made  it  less  bitter  with  your  last 
kind  words."  He  turned  away,  but  her  hand 
^  stiD  in  his.  "  Alice,"  he  said,  slowly  and 
Wteringly,  "is  it  then  all  over?  will  you 
^er  bid  me  hope  ?" 

"  Never,''  was  her  firm  and  distinct  reply  ; 
^d  before  she  could  add  one  softening  word, 
be  was  gone. 

She  mechanically  returned  to  her  mother's 
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side:  walked  half  unconsciously  with  the  gay 
and  loquacious  group  to  the  gate  of  the  paik; 
answered  her  mother's  questions,   and  qpob 
casually  to  her  sister  during  the  drive  hoot 
It  was  scarcely  an  effort  to  do  so;  she  tt 
stunned,    and   not  fiilly  awake  to  a  sense  of 
what  had  occiured;    and  she  acted  and  spob 
in  her  usual  manner  from    habit,    the  melt 
mechanical  force  of  custom.      This  could  no^ 
go  on,  however;    each  hour  roused  her  mo^ 
and  more  to  consciousness  of  pain ;    for  tiiT^ 
never    brings   relief  till  it  has  first    broug^^ 
torment ;  and  it  was  now  doing  its  crud  wor*^ 
for  Alice. 

At  last  the  day  was  over,  and  she  was  alom^  '^ 
in   her  room,   as   on   the   preceding   evenin^^ 
How  long  ago  it  would  have  seemed,  had  sh^ 
been   able  to  look  back  to   it !      She  was  iu 
the   same   spot   where   twenty-four  hours  ago 
she  had  experienced,  and  then  tamed  down  so 
many   contending   emotions;    where   she   had 
resolved  to  strike  the  blow  which  had  recoiled 
with  such  stunning  force  upon  herself;    where 
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she  had  prayed  for  the  strength  and  courage 
which  bore  her  up  through  the  deed,  but  failed 
her  now — there  was  no  difference  in  the  time, 
and  place ;  but  that  which  she  had  looked 
OD  firmly  last  evening,  as  a  woe  to  come,  was 
DOW  past,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  turn  and 
look  at  it  again.  It  was  over.  Her  mind 
Was  no  longer  in  a  whirl,  but  stagnantly  calm. 
She  did  not  think,  or  even  remember — a  dull 
cold  pain  was  at  her  heart ;  and  she  had  no 
other  consciousness. 

She    had    mechanically    extinguished    her 
candles,  and  opened  the  window-shutters,  ad- 
Qiitdng  the  faint  light,  which  even  in  London, 
Hves  through  a  moonless  summer  night.      She 
sat  upon  her   bed   side,    her   white   dressing- 
gown  thrown  round  her,  her  bare  feet  resting 
on  the  carpet,  her  hands  crossed  idly  on  her 
lap.    Her  eyes   rested  vacantly  on  the  streak 
of  light  that  lay  across  the  floor,  and  her  parted 
lips  were  white  as  the  cheeks,  over  which  her 
^k  hair  fell  in   heavy  masses   of  ui^broken 
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shadow.  It  was  a  gloomy  picture — colouriess 
and  sad.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  admitting  a 
bright  gleam  of  light,  a  soft  rustling  sound,  and 
the  beautiful  face  and  form  of  Lilian.  She  en- 
tered, with  quick,  noiseless  steps,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  sister  on  the  bed. 

"What  has  happened,  Alice?"  she  said, 
her  dear  voice  softening  as  she  spoke. 

There  was  no  answer;  but  Alice  slowly 
raised  her  eyes  towards  her  sister's  face. 

"  Alice  !  dear  Alice !"  said  Lilian,  *'  speak  to 
me — tell  me  all — ^has  Sir  Aubrey — " 

"  Oh,  Lilian  1"  cried  Alice,  stung  into  feeling 
by  the  mention  of  his  name,  ''  don't  speak  to 
me  of  him.  It  is  all  over — all  over  now." 
And  her  head  fell  upon  her  clasped  hands, 
struck  down  by  the  awaking  memory  of  what 
had  past. 

Lilian,  greatly  perplexed,  drew  closer  to 
Alice's  side,  tried  to  raise  the  drooping  head, 
put  aside  its  tangled  tresses,  saying,  as  she 
raised  them  from  the  now  burning  cheeks : 
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''Oh!     Afioe,     you    cannot    have    refused 
himr 
Alice  did  not  reply. 

"My  dear  Alice !  I  thought — ^we  all  thought 
-4liat  you  liked  him.  You  must  have  liked 
him-— and  you  walked  with  him  to-day ;  did  he 
say  anything — did  you— could  you  refuse  him  ?" 
*'I  did/*  said  Alice,  rousing  herself;  "I 
told  him  it  could  never  be.  Oh  !  Lilian,  don't 
ask  me  about  it  now.  I  ought  to  have  told 
'^Jamma — ^but  I  could  not." 

**  Oh  !  Alice,"  said  Lilian,  "  she  will  be  so 
^disappointed — but  what  have  you  done?  you 
are  quite  miserable,  poor  dear  Alice.  I  know 
you  liked  him ;  why  have  you  done  this,  and 
^nade  yourself,  and  all  of  us  so  unhappy  ?  what 
were  you  thinkmg  of  ?" 

"We  will  talk  to-morrow,  dear  Lilian," 
^lied  Alice  in  a  calm,  though  faltering  voice. 
"  You  must  not  be  \mhappy  about  me ;  I  will 
^  mamma  all  to-morrow  morning.  Go  to 
^  dear,  and  never  mind  me.  All  is  over,  all 
^  right  now — good-night." 
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She  kissed  her  wondering  sister,  and  led 
from  the  room. 

"Good-night/'  said  Lilian,  from   the   i 
"good-night,  Alice,   I  won*t  disturb  you 
more.     I  am  so  very  sorry,  Alice  dear,  for 
grief,  though  I  hardly  know  what  it  is." 

And  thus  they  parted  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Then  in  life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness ; 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less. 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress. 
New  light  and  strength  they  give. 

LONGFELLOW. 


"  Nonsense,  Lilian  I"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  as, 
^  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  she  sat  alone 
^th  her  eldest  daughter.  "  Nonsense !  don't 
tell  me  that  Alice  was  right.  I  never  met  with 
such  provoking  folly !" 

**  I  don't  say  she  was  right,  mamma,''  said 
Lilian,  **  but  she  did  what  was  very  difficult  and 
painful,  because  she  thought  it  was  what  she 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ought  to  do,  and  we  should  not  be  hard  upon 
her,  for  she  is  very  unhappy." 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,"  replied  Mrs.  ClintoOi 
"  and  so  she  deserves  to  be,  for  her  ridiculouE 
romantic  notions.  I  really  could  not  havi 
believed  it.  She  confessed  to  me  thb  ver 
morning  that  she  was  attached  to  him  all  thi 
time,  and  yet  she  was  selfish  enough  to  bred 
his  heart,  and  disappoint  me." 

"  Oh,  mamma !  not  selfish,"  cried  Lilian,  "  ii 
it  not  plain  that  she  has  made  herself  suffer  a* 
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we  must  admire  hear  courage  and  high  prin- 
cnple." 

'*  But  that  is  not  high  principle/'  said  Mrs. 
Clinton,  **  it  is  &natical  folly.  If  Sir  Aubrey 
was  a  dreadful  character,  I  could  under- 
stand it ;  but  he  is  a  most  warm-hearted, 
amiable  man,  and  Alice  could  have  done  any- 
thing with  him.  She  could  have  brought  him 
round  to  her  own  ideas,  wild  as  they  are,  and 
made  him  as  good  as  she  could  wish.  Really, 
Lilian,  I  have  no  patience  with  her  !" 

"  Well,  mamma,  it  is  provoking,"  said  Lilian 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  you  cannot  be  angry  with 
poor  Alice,  she  looks  so  wretched." 

"  Angry,  my  dear  !  I'm  not  angry,  you  know 
I  never  am ;  but  it  is  too  vexatious  to  see  such 
prospects  thrown  away,  by  the  romantic  scruples 
of  that  siUy  child." 

"  We  had  better  forget  the  prospects,"  said 
Lilian,  "  and  try  to  revive  Alice's  spirits  if  we 
can.     Don't  regret  it  any  more,  mamma !" 

"  My  darling  Lilian !  you  are  all  my  consola- 
tion," gaily  replied  her  mother,  "  your  prospects 
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are  bright,  at  all  events ;  and  I  have  no  follies  of 
your's  to  vex  myself  about  I  suppose  I  must 
not  expect  perfect  satisfaction  from  both  nj 
children." 

LUian  smiled ;  *^  You  know,  mamma,''  flb 
said,  "  there  must  be  some  trouble   and  db-    ^ 
appointment  where  two  daughters   have  to  be 
brought  out  at  once,  and  as  you  have  had  none 
from  me,  you  must  expect  it  from  poor  Alice." 

"  Disappointment,  indeed  !  and  of  quite  ft 
new  and  original  description.  The  parties 
attached  to  one  another  ;  the  marriage  all  that 
could  be  wished,  not  an  opposing  relative  on 
either  side,  nor  the  shadow  of  an  obstacle-' 
and  that  silly  Alice,  with  her  own  hand,  destroys 
all  our  hopes  !" 

'^And  her  own,"  said  Lilian,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

"  What  will  Major  Burton  say  ?"  continued 
Mrs.  Clinton,  "  what  will  every  one  say?    It. 
was  known  to  all  London.     I  was  congratulated 
about  it  a  hundred  times.     Lilian,  what  shaU  I 
say  when  I  am  congratulated  again  ?" 
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'^  Oh,  mamma  I  you  always  know  what  to 
say ;  and  besides,  people  will  soon  find  out  that 
nothing  is  gomg  on  between  Alice  and  Sir 
Aubrey,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  about  it." 

Mrs.  Clinton  shook  her  head  impatiently, 
^I  shall  be  tormented  enough,''  she  said, 
^  before  the  matter  is  forgotton.  I  only  hope 
no  one  will  imagine  that  Alice  has  any  other 
attachment  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Sir 
Aubrey  was  firightened  away  by  the  Lynnes.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  it  supposed  that 
there  was  anything  in  that  quarter." 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  will  suppose  that, 
mamma,"  said  Lilian,  ''  we  do  not  often  meet 
Fred  and  Harry  in  public,  and  as  for  poor 
Wilfred—" 

"  Poor  Wilfred  !  I  fear  we  shall  not  see 
him  again  till  you  are  married.  The  world  will 
never  say  much  about  Aim,  I  imagine.  Well 
Lilian,  for  your  sake,  I  won't  say  anything  more 
to  Alice  about  h^  unaccountable  whim,  but  re- 
concile myself  to  the  disappointment.  She  will 
be  more  sensible  next  season,  and  this  one  is 
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nearly  over  for  us — quite  over,  I  may  say— ftr 
I  can't  stay  in  London  after  I  have  lost  fMt 
Lilian." 

'^  Don't  can  it  losing,  mamma,"  said  IS&ol 
''  I  should  not  have  used  such  a  disoontental 
word,"  replied  her  mother,  ''I  look  fiMrwanlto 
many  happy  days  in  your  house.  What  shonU 
I  have  done,  Lilian,  if  you  too  had  been  i 
hero-worshipper,  and  had  refused  RosseodiK 
bi'cause  he  was  merely  human  ?  I  am  gbd  I 
have  one  sane  daughter." 

While  this   conversation  was  going  on,  tb0 
subject  of  it  sat  alone  upstairs  in  her  little  roooQ, 
trying  hard  to  occupy  herself,  and  not  to  think 
The  trial  was  quite  over  now.     She  had  done 
what   she  resolved   to   do.     She  had  also  in^ 
formed    her  mother  and   sister   of   what  had 
passed.     She  had  borne  the  reproaches  of  the 
former,  and  the  uncomprehending  wonder  of  tiie 
latter,  and  now  she  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  live  on,  if  possible,  unshaken  by  what 
she    had    suffered.       Alice's     mind,    though 
scarcely  a  well-regulated  one,  was  not  morbid. 
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She  did  not  enjoy  misery,  and  revel  in  grief, 
like  many  of  her  heartless,  though  would-be 
sensitive  ootemporaries.  Her  sorrow  was 
sorrow  indeed.  All  she  felt  was  earnest,  deep 
and  real.  Sudi  was  her  grief,  and  such,  too, 
was  her  craving  for  peace  and  rest,  though  as 
jet  she  did  not  hope  for  either.  Light,  indeed, 
must  be  the  pain,  and  cold  the  heart  that  feels 
it,  when  it  is  nursed  and  cherished  by  that  heart 
as  a  welcome  inmate,  and  not  a  stinging  eviL 

Alice  suffered  deeply,  but  she  struggled  to 
subdue  h^  anguish,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts 
averted  from  the  subject  that  filled  her  heart. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  task,  for 
(me  form  was  ever  before  her  eye,  one  voice 
still  filled  her  ear,  one  idea  pervaded  her  soul, 
and  it  was  hard  to  be  wilfully  blind  to  that  form, 
deaf  to  that  voice ;  it  was  hard  to  turn  firom 
that  idea — ^nay,  it  was  impossible — all  that  Alice 
could  do  was  to  seek,  in  occupation,  for  the 
suggestion  of  other  ideas ;  and  this  she  did, 
though  loathingly,  as  one  in  a  fever  strives  to 
swallow  his  appointed  nourishment. 
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She    sat,     reading     a     book  —  Tennyson's 
'  Poems."     It  was  a  book  Sir  Aubrey  did  not 
I  like,  and  she  had  never  opened  it  before.    She 
I  read  at  random,  not  understanding  a  word,  but 
I  unconsciously  admitting   a  series  of  beautiAil, 
I  but  indistinct  images  into  her  mind.     Though 
I  she  read  silently,  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  made  , 
soothing   melody  within,  drowning   for  the ' 
me  that  other  voice.     The  poet's  song  luDed 
her  sorrow  to  sleep ;  and  she  read  on,  till  he** 
liberated  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  pages  of  th»t 
beautiful,    dreamy   poem,    "  The   Lotos-eaters,** 
whose   words,  though   she  hardly  knew  wbafr 
they  meant,  touched  some  chord  within.    At 
I  its  conclusion,  she  turned  the  leaves  hurriedly, 
1  weeping,  but  trying  to  find  something  else 
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to  realise  this  feeling.  But  the  doud  was  too 
dense,  and  her  faith  too  weak.  AH  was  cold 
ind  dark  around  her ;  but  she  would  not  repine. 
No,  there  should  be  no  yielding  to  vain  r^rets, 
—DO  self-indulg^ioe ;  her  sorrow  should  not 
Imider  the  performance  of  a  single  duty, 
abould  not  alter  im  the  minutest  degree  the 
daily  actions  of  her  life.  She  would,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  be  as  she  was  before  this 
Uow;  and  thus  resolving,  she  rose,  put  aside 
her  book,  and  went  down  stairs,  with  a  step 
both  firmer  and  slower  than  was  her  wont. 

Her  mother  said  nothing  more  to  her  on  the 

subject  of  her  "  unaccountable  whim,"  and  Lilian 

did  all  she  could  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  divert  her 

mind.    Lilian  was  very  kind  and  affectionate  to 

her  sister,  and  became  daily  more  so  as  the 

time  approached  which  was  to  separate  them. 

No  one   dealt  roughly  with  Alice's  wounded 

spirit ;  but  still  she  felt,  as  she  had  always  done, 

quite  alone  with  her  sorrow.     In  the  midst  of 

kindness,    she    pmed    for    sympathy,    scarcely 

knowing  that  she  cUd  so.     She  loved  Lilian 
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tenderly,  she  felt  a  growiDg  friendship  fer  Hri 
Lester,  and  was  deeply  grateful  to  both  fcnr  thor 
affectionate  efforts  to  restore  her  spirits;  hot 
still  there  was  something  unsatisfied — a  bSni 
sense  of  want,  a  dim  straining  after  somedmg 
afar,  a  strange  consciousness  of  exile.  She  fit 
spiritually  homeless.  She  had  never  felt  otbff- 
wise  since  she  lost  her  father ;  but  now,  this  to 
second  trial  revived  the  feeling  to  inteosity; 
but  she  never  expressed  or  yielded  to  it.  FroD 
the  moment  when,  laying  aside  her  book,  flhe 
went  down  stairs  to  her  mother  and  sist^,  flbe 
let  no  sign  escape  her  which  could  indicate  that 
all  was  not  well  within. 

Mrs.  Clinton  soon  recovered  her  vexatioDi 
and  became  again  absorbed  in  preparations  for 
the  approaching  wedding,  in  which  Alice  ac- 
tively  assisted.      For    this    she   was    wannty 
commended  by  her  mother,  who  thus  found  an 
able  assistant  where  she  had  expected  quite  the 
reverse.     Tlie   day   was  fixed,   the    troussean 
completed,   the   invitations    sent   out.      Tlieie 
was  to   be  a  gay  breakfast,  after   which  the 
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happjr  pair  were  to  go  to  The  Hazels — Mrs. 
Clinton's  viDa  at  Richmond — ^for  a  few  days 
pievious  to  setting  forth  on  their  continental 
toor.  Everything  was  planned,  arranged,  com- 
pleted. Lord  Rossendale's  devotion  seemed  to 
increase  hourly,  and  Lilian's  happiness  was 
entire.  She  thought  her  Henry  was  perfection, 
and  rejoiced  heartOy  at  every  proposal  of  his 
rdative  to  their  future  plans.  "All  went 
merry  as  a  marriage-beU"  at  that  house  in 
Bdgrave  Square. 

But  how  fared  it  with  the  two  rejected  ones  ? 
-^low  fared  it  with  those  who  had  offered  to 
tkese  envied  sisters  the  treasures  of  their  love 

•  _ 

DJ  vain?     Sir  Aubrey  went   abroad,  to   seek 

either  excitement  or  oblivion  there.     We  need 

itot  follow  him,  but   turn  to  Wilfred  Lynne, 

fiom  whom  we  have  been  too  long  absent.     Let 

us  look  at  him,  at  he  sits  alone  in  his  gloomy 

itde    room,    at    midnight,   writing.       He    is 

changed  since  we  saw  him  last.      He  is  thin 

and  pale,  and  there  is  an  altered  light  in  his 

deep-set  eyes.     They  are  as  dear  and  truthful 
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as  ever,  but  their  brightness  is  mare  spiitad, 
and  they  lie  in  the  shadow  of  that  high,  calm 
forehead,  darkening  their  doudless  blue.  Qi 
lips  are  scarcely  coloured;  they  would  seem 
almost  statuesque  in  their  chiseDed  r^;u]an^v 
but  for  their  occasional  movement,  as  he  un- 
consciously and  inaudibly  gives  utterance  to  Ae 
thoughts  he  is  recording.  The  short,  but 
luxuriant  waves  of  his  fair  hair,  are  pushed 
back  from  the  forehead,  whose  breadth  aD^ 
height  is  fully  revealed  by  the  scanty  lamplight 
He  writes  hurriedly  and  carelessly,  and  the  pa£ 
is  blotted  and  defaced.  He  evidently  sets  % 
value  on  his  task.  Presently  the  sheet 
pushed  aside,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  throv 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  remains  lost  i 
thought.  He  has  been  writing  the  foUowio 
stanzas: 

Despair  not !  though  thy  life  lie  dark  before  thee. 
Though  all  its  joys  seem  centered  in  the  past : 

Though  storms  may  rage,  and  clouds  may  gather  o\ 
thee. 
Fear  not  the  darkness,  fall  not  to  the  blast ! 
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Despiirnotl  in  thine  hour  of  calmer  sorrow. 
When  mists  hang  coldly  on  tlie  sonkss  sky. 

And  tby  heart  shrinks  from  many  a  hopeless  morrow 
Of  wintry  stillness,  worse  than  misery  I 

When  thy  life's  stream  flows  languidly  and  slow 
Through  the  morass,  across  the  lonely  waste, 

LetTmg  the  woodlands,  where  bright  lilies  grow. 
And  all  fiedr  things  the  joyous  waters  graced. 

When  thy  most  cherished  hopes  have  fidlen  round  thee. 

Thy  Tiaions  faded  into  viewless  air. 
When  ruined  shrines,  all  desolate  surround  thee. 

Regret  may  cloud  thy  spirit — not  despair ! 

^  up  in  Faith !    Beyond  the  cold  grey  sky 
Still  lives  and  glows  the  orb  of  heat  and  light : 

^  iiot  the  Source  of  Love  and  Wisdom  nigh, 
lliough  earthly  clouds  obscure  thy  spirit's  sight  ? 

'^^  on  in  Hope !    Around  thy  ruined  shrine 
The  sheltering  ivy  flings  her  robe  of  green : 

^er  arch  and  piUar  wreaths  the  eglantine. 
And  life  and  beauty  revel  on  the  scene ! 

^<K>k  round  in  Love,  on  this  fedr  earth  and  heaven, 

With  all  their  living  denizens ;  survey 
Creation's  maze  of  loveliness— 'twas  given 

To  teach  thee  frdth,  and  chase  despair  away ! 
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Nor  kt  th J  spirit  sink  beneith  the  power 
Of  that  Ixfe-wetrineM,  wboae  tfanklom  stetli 

Orer  the  lonely  hesrt  in  the  ftill  hoar. 

When  grief  I  first  anguiih  it  no  longer  feds. 


The  future  lies  before  thee.    Thoogh  a  cloud 
May  hang  abore  it.  hope's  own  rainbow-light 

Throws  its  bright  hues  upon  the  vaponry  shrood. 
Till  purer  sunshine  bunt  upcm  thy  si^t. 

Fear  not !  nor  deem  thy  spirit  stands  alone 
In  the  cold  shadow  of  the  haunting  past : 

For  there  be  kindred  hearts,  though  yet  unknown, 
Whose  sympathy  may  gladden  thine  at  last. 

Oh  !  trust  thou  still  in  human  love — the  sign 
Of  that  which  cannot  fail  thee :  still  believe 

Id  earthlv  Truth,  the  shadow  of  divine — 

In  nature's  thousand  charms,  which  ne*er  deceive 

The  heart  where  faith  and  love  are  deeply  shrined, 
Where  high  imagiuation  throngs  the  soul 

With  spirit-guests  from  heaven,  and  the  mind 
Yields  aU  her  powers  to  their  sweet  control. 

Oh  !  then  despair  not :  know  that  heaven  is  near  tb 
Ghuse  on  the  blue  protecting  arch  above — 

A  cloud  may  float  there,  but  the  thought  will  cheer  1 
That,  like  the  sun  it  hides,  'tis  formed  by  love  I 
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V^nifred  was  not  a  poet  in  the  usual  accepta- 
Q  of  the  term.  He  seldom  wrote  verses, 
d  when  he  did,  it  was  merely  as  a  safety- 
lye  for  over-wrought  feeling  that  he  adopted 
e  language  of  song.  His  verses,  though 
loroughly  genuine  and  fresh  fit>m  his  heart, 
raid  never  be  called  original,  for  he  did  not  re- 
el his  own  ideas  when  he  found  that  he  shared 
lem  with  others,  who  had  already  expressed 
yem  more  feUcitously.  He  would  not  have 
een  disturbed,  if  some  critic  had  pointed  out 
3  him  that  the  last  of  the  above  stanzas  was 
hnost  identical  in  thought  with  the  three  lines 
'f  Tennyson's  I  have  already  quoted.  But  no 
ritic  ever  handled  Wilfred's  rare  effusions ; 
hey  were  the  expressions  of  his  deepest,  and 
iftturally  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
^  his  life-time,  they  never  saw  the  light. 

*^  Despair  not !"  was  the  burden  of  his  song ; 
^  alas !  on  this  occasion,  it  was  his  thought 
^i  not  his  feeling,  which  had  flowed  forth  in 
crse.  He  had  described  what  he  believed  and 
^iged  to  experience.     The  lay  was  an  effort  at 
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sdtcoDsolitioii,  not  »  song  of  hope  or  dirge  of 
sQfTov ;  tfaf  fonner  lie  could  not,  (lie  latter  he 
vooid  not  utter.  SdD,  it  ins  not  despair  wfakk 
WDftvd  cxperieooed— -deqnir  is  mfy  ftr  the 
oonraid  and  the  unbdierer;  but  it  was  some-' 
thing  fkr  deeper  thin  regret 

For  a   time,   after  his  last  interview 
Lilian,   he  endured  the  worst   sufferings  thit 
disappointed  affection  could  inflict  on  a  singu- 
lariv  sensitive  and  earnest  nature.     It  was  art 
the  passion  of  an  hour,  but  the  true,  deep  love 
of  a  whole  life  that  was  blighted  in  a  momenL 
No   presumptuous,   new-bom   hope   was    then 
cast  to  the  dust ;  but  the  object  of  the  intense 
aspirations  and  prayers  of  years.     Wilfred  ^went 
from  Lilian's  presence  a  stricken  man — stridKD 
bv  what  to  him  was  the  fiercest  blow  that  he 
could  receive,    and  for  a  time  it  felled  him  to 
the  earth ;  and  his  spirit  lay  in  dust  and  ashes, 
while  he  performed   his   daily  duties  with  un- 
changed fidelity,  as  far  as  externals  went;  he 
could  not  do  more  with  that  poisoned  arrow  in 
his  heart. 
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He  heard  of  Lilian's  approaching  marriage— 
heard  that  she  was  happy,  and  her  prospects 
l>right ;  and  that  his  blighted  love  must  die,  for 
its  enstenoe  was  a  crime.  Then  Wilfred  roused 
himself  and  looked  up  to  Heaven  with  some* 
thing  of  his  diildhood's  trustful  fidth,  resolved 
to  submit  and  obey. 

**  I  have  lost  all/'  he  thought, ''  all  my  earthly 
bopes.     That  which  was  my  life  was  taken 
from  me.     The  love  which  blighted  as  it  is,  was 
i&ore  to  me  than  a  thousand  joys,  is  now  for- 
bidden, and  I  cast  it  out."     And  then,  as  a  con- 
demned captive  asks  for  life,  or  rather,  as  an 
orphan  child  might  ask  for  love,  did  Wilfred, 
Wlen  in  prayer  before  his  Father  in  Heaven, 
entreat  for  strength   and  light — strength,   to 
triumph  over  earthly  passion   and  with  pure 
Wids  and  faithftil  heart  to  minister  at  God's 
^,  free  from  every  lower  tie:  light,  to  see 
every  duty  that  lay  about  his  path,  every  means 
^^y  which  God's  glory  or  man's  benefit  could  be 
advanced  and  set  forth — ^light,  more  than  all 
^  see  that  ''  All  is  well"  through  the  blinding 
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dust  that  rose  from  the  fresh   miiis  of  \m* 
happiness ;  and  lastly,  ere  he  ended  his  eanMit: 
beseeching,  that  name  which  through  life  bd 
been  a  spell  to  him,  the  name  of  his  lost  liSa 
was  breathed  in  prayer,  and  every  heafolf 
blessing  invoked  upon  bar  head.     Tlien  In 
arose  and  turned  without  one  reverted  look  finoB 
the  deep,  deep  grave  where  his  fidr  hopes  skfit 
for  ever — and    walked    on  firmly    along   his 
appointed  way,  bearing  his  heavy   cross — tot* 
tering   at   times   beneath  the  load,   but  never 
resting,  never  turning  aside,  and  still  looking 
upward,  though  bent  beneath  his  burden. 

And  if  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul,  it  wa^ 
not   the  iron   which    sears  and  hardens,    buA 
rather  that  which  penetrates  but  to  heal.    Th^ 
plough   of   affliction   cut    deep   into   the  soilr 
burying  every  plant  as  it  went   on — and  the 
rains  descended  on  the  bare  and  furrowed  fidd, 
and  the  winter  blasts  howled  over  it  for  a  time, 
but  in  the  end  it  burst  into  tender  verdiu^ ;  and 
the  summer  sun  looked  down  on  the  waving 
meadow,  where  flowers  of  every  hue  hid  among 
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the  grasses;  and  birds^  whose  song  is  of  the 
gky,  nestled  in  the  lavish  herbage. 

But  at  the  time  we  write  of,  this  growth  had 

scarody  b^;Qn,  though  the  seed  was   sown. 

YHlfired's  fidth    was  unshaken  and  his    love 

uDchiDed ;  but  his  hope  was  dormant.     It  was 

iM)t  a  hope  that  could  die. 
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I  MU^  d:w  turn  fi\>m  the  luxuries  of  B3- 
grave  Square^  and  the  dvOization,  if  not  comfisrt 
of  WQtned's  lodgings,  to  the  nameless  haunts 
of  poverty  and  vice. 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  follow  me  through 
a  narrow  lane,  into  a  dark  and  disgusting  court, 
which,  however,   is  bright,   dean  and  airy  in 
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^tnparison  with  some  of  the  deeper  plague- 
^^ts  of  our  metropolis.  Let  us  enter  this 
^^]f-opeii  door,  and  ascend  the  foul  and  ruined 
^^fc^ircase  whidb  leads  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
l=iis  wretched  tenement.  The  discordant  din 
all  vile  sounds  lessens  as  we  ascend ;  and  now 
e  shriU  scolding  of  women,  barking  of  dogs, 
^^^i  screams  of  n^lected  children,  are  all  sub- 
l^oed  into  a  distant  murmur;  the  voice  of 
suming  and  suffering  humanity,  rising  to  heaven, 
kxalf  blasphemy  and  half  lament. 

But  in  one  room,  if  room  it  may  be  called, 

21  small,  low  attic — other  sounds  are  heard — 

the  bw  wailing  of  a  suffering  babe,  the  groans 

^  a  man,  and  more  distinct  than   either,  a 

woman's  voice  in  accents  of  consolation. 

The  scene  within  was  one  of  touching  sad- 
ness. On  the  imeven  and  rat-eaten  floor  knelt 
a  ragged  woman — ragged,  but  dean.  She  was 
^  yoimg,  suffering  and  poverty  had  not  yet 
taken  the  roundness  from  her  cheek,  though  its 
nDow  hue  told  of  want,  and  the  marks  of  tears 
We  fresh  upon  it.     She  kndt  leaning  over 
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a  broken  cnuiDe,  where,  anunig  tfareadbne 
ments  of  a  blanket,  lay  her  firsfe-bom  and 
son,  a  meagre  infiint  of  six  months^  cm 
colourless  face  the  sorrows  of  years  seemed 
brood.     Its  little  hand  and  arm  lay  upon 
cradle's  edge,  and  the  limb  seemed  frailer 
a  reed,  and  moved  restlessly  and  weakly  to 
fro.     Its  large,  sunken  eyes  were  turned 
with  the  vacant  look  that  told  too  phidy 
they  were  sightless,  and  a  few,  short  loekijf ; 
dull,  flaxen  hair  fringed  the  forehead,  wliiob 
disease  had  rendered  pretematurally  large  ui 
prominent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cradle  stood  a  hdf 
— Mrs.  Lester,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  poor 
and  sorrowful.     She  was  looking  tenderly  dom 
upon  the  dying   child    and    afflicted    mother, 
and  iHxrasionally  turning  aside  to  speak  a  word 
of  sympathy   to   the   head   of  that   wretdied 
family — a  young  man,  who  sat  on  the  floor  in 
a  ixinier   of  the  room,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands»  and  groaning  bitterly,  with  the  demon- 
strutivt'  grief  of  his  countnmen,  for  he  was  Irish. 
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The  room  was  miserably  furnished;  there 
was  a  bed,  but  sadly  scant  of  coyeringy  one 
bndcen  cbairy  the  cradle,  two  low  wooden  stools, 
to  old  chest,  some  shelves,  on  which  a  few 
aitides  of  crockery-ware  were  ranged;  and 
these,  with  two  or  three  of  the  rudest  culinary 
uteDsDs,  were  all.  But  on  the  wall,  opposite 
the  foot  of  the  miserable  bed,  hung  an  object 
which — fidse  or  superstitious  as  the  thought 
may  be — ^seemed  to  haUow  this  abode  of 
misery.  It  was  a  crudOx  of  rude  materials, 
but  well  carved ;  and  at  this  moment  the  only 
gleam  of  sun  that  struggled  through  the  rags 
hung  before  the  casement,  rested  on  the  white 
form  of  the  representation  of  the  dying  Saviour, 
which  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  dark 


"  I  must  leave  you  now,  Anty,"  said  Mrs. 
Lester.  "  I  am  glad  to  leave  your  child  so 
free  from  pain.  Don't  fret  so  much,  Tom," 
she  continued,  tinning  to  the  man ;  ''  but 
try  and  comfort  your  wife.  The  poor  baby 
wiQ  soon  be  at  rest." 
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"That  win  it,"   said  the   moihet,  " 
be    to    God!     An/    Tom,    dear,     yell 
leave    your    work    to-morrow    to    stay 
me?" 

"  I  can't  work,"  replied  the  man.    " 
Tve   no  heart   to   work,   and  it  (pointing 
the  child)  goin'  from  us." 

Many  ladies,  in  Mrs.  Lester's  place, 
have  immediately  rebuked  the  folly  of 
impro\Hdent  Irishman,  who  shirked  his  woiki 
because  his  chQd  was  iU,  and  neglected  to 
earn  a  day's  pay  which  he  could  by  M 
means  afford  to  lose.  It  was  a  good  opp(r- 
tunity  for  a  lecture  on  industry,  but  Ma 
Lester  let  it  pass.  She  felt  for  the  undis- 
ciplined tenderness  of  the  poor  Celt's  heart, 
and  could  not  reproach  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  handy  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Lester.  "  Do  you  think  you  could 
mend  an  old  dressing-case  of  mine?  The 
hinges  are  broken,  and  the  fittings  are  aB 
loosened.  You  can  stay  with  your  wife  to- 
day   and    to-morrow,    and    yet    earn    some* 
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t'UDg.     I  vrin    give    you     two    shillings,    if 
yon  do  it  neatly." 

''in    be    ever    thankful   to  ye,    Ma'am  I" 
said  Tom,    with    many     eloquent    gestures; 
vhile   Anty   seized   the    hand   of  her    friend 
(yes,  they  were  friends,  though  one  was  Lord 
Rossendale's   sister,   and  the   other  Tom   Mi- 
Dogue's    wife),    and,    kissing    it    vehemently, 
exclaimed,  with  a  certain   wild   solemnity    of 
vcHGe  and  manner :  '^  the  Lord  bless   ye,  and 
bless  t\$b  day  ye    came   to    us   first,  and  the 
git>und  ye  1?alk  on,  and   the   sky   that's  over 
je,  for  your  kindness  to    the    poor  that's  ba- 
nished away  from  their  country  !     Oh !  baby, 
baby,"  she  cried,   kneeling    once    more  beside 
the  cradle,  "  won't  ye    pray  for   the   lady  to- 
niorrow  when  ye're  an  angel  in  heaven !" 

Mrs.  Lester  could  scarcely  understand  this 
violent  gratitude  for  what  seemed  to  her 
trifling  benefits.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  usually  reserved  and  sometimes  surly 
naanner   of    the    English    poor — and    Anty's 
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**  How  s   Che  child  ccMbTf  sud  WiU 
seatmg  hizns<rlf  on  tbe  sc&arr  cfaaiir. 

"  He  won'c  be  long  wkh    us^**  replied 
man ;  "  and    Anty 's   worn   oat    endrcfy   i 
tbe  watcbin'  and  firettin'."* 

«  True  for  ye/'  said  Antr,  "  glory  be 
God !  But  the  poor  child's  asy  to-day,  and 
no  pain  seemingly." 

**  There  is  none,"    said    WHfred,    *'  wl 
your  child  is  gotngJ 
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fie  WIS  interrupted  by  a  low  cry  from  the 
sufieriog  infimt  Anty  sprang  forward,  and 
tCH>]c  it  in  her  arms. 

*'  He's  taking  another  fit  I"  she  cried  in 
tooents  of  despair.  ''Oh  I  whatll  we  do  I 
Oh,  Sir  I  won't  ye  pray  for  us,  and  you  a 
dergyman?" 

^  Sure  yell  jH^y  for  us  1"  cried  Tom ; 
**  there's  act  a  priest  to  help  us,  but  maybe 
yell  be  heard  for  your  goodness  to  the  poor !" 

"  God  help  you !"  said  Wilfred,  solemnly : 
^  there  is  no  other  help !" 

The  child,  as  he  spoke,  flung  its  wasted  arms 
Awards  with  a  convulsive  movement  towards 
its  mother's  face,  struck  out  its  feet,  and 
'^y  a  corpse  upon  her  knees. 

"Your   child   has    ceased   to   suffer,"   said 

Wilfred  to  the  man.     There  was  no   need  to 

^   the    mother    this.       Her   wan     features 

brightened  into  something  like  a  smile  of  joy 

tt  her  babe's  release.     But  the  father  wrung 

his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly  over  the  remains  of 

M  2 
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his  blind  and  puny  offspring;  while  Antf 
quietly  closed  its  eyes — ^not  more  sightless  or 
less  expressive  now  than  they  had  heea  in  Yk, 
and  laid  the  forsaken  tenement  of  the  chDd- 
angrl  in  the  yet  warm  cradle,  straighteDiflg : 
the  convulsed  limbs,  and  smoothing  the  hair, 
still  heav\-  with  the  dews  of  death. 

"Look!"  said  Wilfred  to  the  sorrowiBg 
father,  "  see  how  peacefully  he  sleeps !  Toa 
used  to  say  that  his  moaning  was  breaking  ■ 
vour  heart.  It  is  hushed  now,  and  he  rests 
in  heaven,  where  there  is  neither  sorrow,  nor 
cning,  nor  any  more  pain." 

The  man  ^^'as  calmed,  and  crossing  himself 
reverently,  knelt  beside  his  ^ife,  and  kissed  the 
dead  infant. 

"  God's  win  be  done !"  said  Tom.  "  An* 
shouldn't  I  be  thankful  that  his  pain's  over, 
and  that  Auty  won't  be  racked  any  more  with 
mindin'  him  ?" 

But    the  mother's  grief  broke  forth  at  the 
thought  that  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  for  the 
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^''^asured  object  of  so  much  love  and  sorrow, 
^d  she  wailed  bitterly,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro. 

**  Oh !  my  child/'  she  cried,  "  my  poor 
^'^dint,  win  I  never  hear  you  cry  again  ?  Will 
I  never  again  hould  ye  in  my  arms,  nor  rock  yer 
<»adle  ?  Will  ye  never  come  to  your  father's 
^me  across  the  water,  to  the  land  that  we  were 
l^ished  fix>m  ?  Sure  it  was  the  stranger's  air 
that  killed  ye,  my  child!  Ye  couldn't  thrive 
among  them — ye  couldn't  live  in  the  dark  close 
town  where  no  one  cared  for  ye,  darlint,  but 
the  parents  that  ye've  left  behind.  And  it's 
dark  ye  were,  my  jewel,  for  ye  wouldn't  have 
yer  sight  where  there's  nothing  but  sin  and 
^rrow  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  God's 
sky,  only  smoke  and  dirt !" 

*•  Anty !"  said  Wilfred,  soothingly,  "  listen  to 
me.  Listen,  Tom,  and  try,  both  of  you,  to  be 
<^.  Your  once  blind  and  suffering  child  is 
^tthia  moment  enjoying  the  light  of  heaven. 
You  believe  this,  I  know ;  and,  Tom,  you  said 
M  you  should    be  thankful  that  his  pain  is 
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over.  Be  thankful,  then,  though  you  have  losl 
a  treasure ;  and  be  hopefij,  too,  and  look  mill 
all  the  more  love  and  faith  to  heaven,  for  i 
child  of  your  own  is  waiting  for  you  there  I 
You  would  not  wish  him  back  again,  I  am  suR ; 
you  loved  him  too  well  for  that." 

"  Oh,  Sir  l"  cried  Anty,  "  them's  blesw 
words  ye  say,  and  true  ones  too.  Gw 
bless  and  comfort  ye.  Sir,  whenever  you're  li 
need  of  comfort !" 

"  Amen!"  said  Tom;  "and  bring  ye  tolhi 
true  faith !' 
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"And now  I  must  go,"  said  Wilfred.     "I 

win  send  you  a  few  little  things,  which  may  be 

isdul  just  now,  and  I  will  come  again  soon.'* 

A  fervent  blessing  was  interchanged  between 

'    the  poor  Romanists  and  the   Anglican   priest, 

r  who  proceeded   with  quick    steps   to   another 

aone  of  suffering. 

It  was  up  a  dark  lane,  darker  and  fouler 
Aan  that  which  led  to  the  court  he  had  just 
quitted.  He  entered  a  low  damp  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  ruinous  tenement,  where  light 
and  air  could  scarcely  penetrate.  In  the  damp 
dose  atmosphere  of  this  den  a  fire  was  faintly 
burning,  and  there  was  a  kettle  beside  it,  and  a 
tin  teapot,  showing  that  though  the  first  neces- 
nries  of  life  were  ill-supplied,  its  luxuries  were 
not  entirely  wanting.  The  inmates  of  the  room 
did  not  rise  as  Wilfred  entered.  They  were  two 
women :  one,  a  young  girl,  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  perfectly  unemployed ;  the  other,  an  old 
woman,  sat  on  a  low  stool,  and  was  engaged 
^  tending  the  miserable  fire,   and   muttenng 
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complaints  that  the  kettle  would  not  boil 
She  turned  sharply  round  as  Wilfred  entered, 
but  uttered  no  word  of  welcome ;  whfle  the 
girl  stared  vacantly  upon  him. 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  see  me  again  so  soon, 
I  hope  r  said  Wilfred,  kindly. 

"  Why/'  said  the  old  woman  sulkiiy, 
"  gentlefolks  and  parsons  haven't  much  business 
here,  I  suppose." 

"  We've  nothing  to  say  to  them,"  grumbled 
the  girl  ;  "  and  they  can't  do  us  no  good." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Anne,"  answered  Wilfreds 
"  I  should  wish  very  much  to  do  you  good,  and 
I  have  come  here  in  hopes  of  doing  so." 

"  Ah  !  so  you  said  last  time,"  murmured  the 
hag  :  "  you  talked  about  doing  us  good — ^you're 
more  like  to  do  us  harm,  spying  after  the  way 
we  gets  our  living !  Go  and  do  good  to  the 
folks  who  want  it,  and  leave  us  alone." 

The  girl  broke  into  an  idiotic  laugh,  whidi 
contorted  her  ugly  features  into  hideousness, 
Wilfred  did  not  move,  but  said  quietly : 
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"  I  wish  to  do  good  to  those  who  want  it ; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  spy,  or  to  know  anything 
ibout  the  way  you  get  your  living,  my  good 
woman.    I  don't  come  to  ask  questions  at  all." 

"  Then  you're  a  queer  parson/'  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  I  hope  I  am  a  faithful  parson,"  answered 
Wilfred.  ''  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  disrespectful, 
but  I  am  not  annoyed  at  your  rudeness.  If 
jou  really  wish  me  to  leave  you,  I  will  do  so — 
of  course  I  will  not  remain  in  your  room  against 
your  will." 

''He  won't  ask  questions/'  said  the  girl. 
"Let him  stay,  mother." 

"  Well,  as  you're  so  diflferent  from  the  other 
paiilefolks,  you  may  stay,  Sir,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  and  I  beg  pardon,  if  I  wasn't  civil — but  I've 
wdl-nigh  forgot  how  to  be  civil." 

Wilfred's  Christian  courtesy  and  forbearance 
W  conquered  the  old  woman's  stubbornness. 
She  rose  and  set  a  chair  for  him. 

**  I  have  been  promised  some  work  for  you 
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and  Anne,"  he  said,  seating  himself: 
wants  some  house  linen  made  up.  The  vorit 
is  in  small  pieces,  and  you  are  to  be  paid  for 
eacli.  You  can  send  Anne  to  my  lodgings  wte 
the  work,  whenever  any  of  it  is  done. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Anne,  her  vacant 
countenance  assuming  a  momentary  expression 
of  satisfaction,  "I'll  do  my  best,  Sir." 

"  Work  !"  cried  the  old  woman,  "  work  fiw 
us  !    He's  laying  a  trap  for  us,  Anne !" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  «ud 
Wilfred.  graYclv. 
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gx>ldai  hair  fell  about  her  shoulders^  gleamiDg 

'A    the  flickeiing  fire-light,  which  displayed  the 

delicate  r^ularity  of  her  features,  marred  only 

^y  the  shade  which  surrounded  her  large,  but 

^"i^xiken  eyes. 

Wilfi^  read  her  story  at  a  glance,  and  pitied 
from  his  heart. 

*^  Who  is  that,  mother  ?"  she  said,  starting  to 

feet  as  she  detected  his  presence. 

''  A  friend,"  said  Wilfred,  before  the  mother 

^^^^iild  reply.    "  I  did  not  know  you  had  two 

^^.iighters,"  he  continued,  turning  to   the  old 

^^oman. 

"  Ah !  and  I  didn't  mean  you  to  know   it ; 

^lat.I  have  two  daughters — ay,  two,"   she  said, 

booking  wistfully  at  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  her 

youDger  child — "  I'm  not  too  good  to  own  you, 

Bessy." 

"  Is  your  name  Bessy  ?"  said  Wilfred  to  the 
girl.     "  You  are   very  young !     Why  do   you 
hide  your  face !" 
His  kind  voice,  his  gentle  manner,  and  more 
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than  aD,  his  allusion  to  her  youth,  went  to  the 
poor  girFs  battered  and  corrupted  heart.  Sbe 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment— oh,  what  a  tak 
of  sin  and  agony  did  he  read  on  that  fair  yoaif 
face ! — and  then  she  cast  it  on  the  cold  earth,  in 
a  passion  of  tears. 

"  She's  often  so,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  iti 
pass  off." 

"  No  !"  said  Wilfred,  "  it  must  not  pas8-o£ 
yet."  And  stooping  over  the  poor  child's prostrat 
and  quivering  form,  he  took  her  by  the  banc 
and  said :  "  Bessy,  you  may  well  crj- — cry  fc 
your  lost  innocence,  your  days  of  sin,  you 
tainted  beauty.  I  would  not  check  you 
tears,  poor  fallen  child  !  I  do  not  ask  you 
historv — " 

"  It's  no  tale  for  a  parson's  ears,"  said  th 
mother,  bitterly.     "  Cheer  up,  Bessy!" 

"  She  will  cheer  up,"  said  Wilfred,  **  in  timi 
Bessy,"  he  continued,  taking  advantage  i 
her  calmness,  for  the  storm  of  emotion  ht 
passed  over,  and  she  lay  at  his  feet,  a  prostra 
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and  earth-stained  flower,  ''Bessy,  you  have 
not  loDg  been  what  you  are  now :  it  cannot  be 
many  months  since  you  were  an  innocent  child 
—you  are  almost  a  child  still." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  the  unhappy  creature,  "  don't 
speak  to  me  of  those  days — don't  talk  of  what 
1  was — oh !  I  must  forget  all  that." 

"  Don't,  Sir !  don't  talk  to  her  so,"  said  the 
old  woman  ;  "  youTl  drive  her  mad !" 

"  He'll  drive  me  to  the  river,  mother !"  said 
Bessy ;  "  to  the  cold  dark  river  that  has  tempted 
me  many  a  night !  Why  does  he  come  here,  and 
talk  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  child !" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  be  of  use,"  said  Wilfred — 
"because  I  am  the  servant  of  One  who  despised 
Dot  sinners,  and  who  went  about  doing  good  to 
^D^because  I  am  sent  on  His  message,  to 
'^  the  lost  and  comfort  the  despairing, 
^ten  to  me,  Bessy,  you  must  sin  no  more, 
'^y  chfld !" 

Bessy  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

**You    must    sin   no   more,"   he   repeated. 
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"  Tell  me,  Bessy,  if  another  way  of  life  were 
■  open  to  you,  would  you  leave  your  presait 
I  courses  ?" 

"  I  would  !  I  would  !"  she  cried,  her  bluf 
I  eyes  flashing  with  the  unwonted  excitement  of 
I  a  good  impulse.  "  Oh,  Sir  !  I  would,  indeed— 
I  but  there  is  no  chance," 

"  There  is  !"  said  Wilfred,  "  When  you  came 
I  was  offering  some  needle-work  to  your 
I  mother  and  sister.  There  is  work  enough  for 
I  you  three.  You  seemed  to  misunderstand  me 
■just  now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  old 
woman ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  wioktd 
I  as  to  refuse  an  honest  means  of  living,  and  lo 
Iforce  your  child  upon  destruction?" 

■'  Mother  !"  cried   Anne,   "  take    the  work- 
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the  work,  Sir,  and  thank  you  for  it ;  and  Bessy 
shall  stay  at  home/' 

"  That  is  right,''  said  Wilfred ;  "  you  shall 
have  the  work  to-day.  I  trust  you,  that  you 
wiQ  take  care  of  it,  and  do  it  well ;  and  I 
hope,  if  so,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  you 
more.  I  shall  bid  you  good-bye  now,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  vexed  when  I  come 
again!" 

"  I  shan't,  Sir,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  now 
that  you've  seen  Bessy,  and  know  about  her.  I 
thought  you'd  be  hard  upon  us  when  you  found 
out  what  we  are.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you, 
Sir,  any  day." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  Bessy,  will  you 
come  with  your  sister,  when  she  brings  the 
^orktome?" 

**  I  couldn't  dare.  Sir,"  murmiu-ed  the  poor 
girl. 

**  I  shall  expect  you,"  said  Wilfred.  "  Anne, 
y^  will  take  your  sister  with  you  ?"  And  with 
^^ese  words  he  departed,  and  proceeded  to  more 
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scenes  of  misery,  crime,  and  squalid  wretched' 
ness,  on  his  errand  of  peace  and  love. 

Thus  were  his  days  passed.  He  was  indeei 
a  "  son  of  consolation ;"  and  it  was  peculiai) 
his  vocation  to  comfort  the  distressed,  raise  tli 
despairing,  and  soften  the  impenitent.  He  ht 
a  word  of  sympathy  and  kindness  for  all ;  an 
without  ever  forgetting  the  peculiar  dignity  i 
his  calling,  he  could  deal  tenderly  with  tl 
poor,  and  seldom  failed  in  conquering  the 
reserve,  and  even  their  surliness  and  obstinac 
He  could  see  the  spark  of  good  glimmering 
the  heart's  depths  of  the  most  degraded ;  ai 
he  could  tend  and  nurse  that  spark  till  it  bro! 
into  an  upward  flame. 

He  had  the  manly  truth,  courage,  and  fin 
ness  that  commanded  respect,  together  with 
u  woman's  purity  of  mind  and  unselfish  kin 
iiess.  Tliese  natural  qualities,  combined  with  1 
noblo  singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  faithi 
U»vo  to  God  and  man,  rendered  him  peculia] 
MiitiHl  for  his  present  duties. 
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In  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
foor,  he  never  forgot  their  temporal  necessities, 
and  where  he  could  relieve  them,  he  always 
did  so  in  the  wisest  manner.  He  was  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  work  for 
ihe  unemployed,  and  still  more  so  for  those 
whom  want  had  driven  to  unlawful  means  of 
gain— for  his  great  wish  was  to  save  the  lost, 
and  raise  the  fallen.  Of  course  he  was  often 
deceived,  often  imposed  upon,  but  this  did  not 
discourage  him ;  and  he  soon  learned  caution  and 
prudence,  without  learning  suspicion. 

He  found  that  people  were  often  rendered 
trustworthy  by  being  trusted,  and  true  by  being 
believed ;  and  he  awoke  honourable  feelings  in 
the  breast  of  many  an  outcast  of  society,  by  his 
Mess  confidence  and  absence  of  suspicion. 
So  it  was  with  the  sullen  old  woman  whose 
^fetched  home  we  have  just  described ;  no  one 
'^^d  tnisted  her  for  years  with  any  article  of 
^ue.  She  had  more  than  once  been  guilty  of 
t'ieft,  often  of  dishonesty.     It  was  long  since 
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she  hid  earned  a  peiuiy  bj  £ur  meaii8»  yet  W] 
fred  enlntsted  her  with  work,  riskiog  its  k 
indeed,  but  hc^Niig  better  things. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  thus  risk 
another's  property  without  autiiority  from  i 
owner :  the  lady  to  whom  the  work  bebog 
was  one  of  Wilfred's  friends,  and  had  heard 
this  wretched  family  from  him ;  and  as  si 
too,  had  the  charity  which  ''  hopeth  all  thing! 
she  empowered  him  to  offer  work  to  the( 
woman  and  her  daughter. 

The  existence  of  poor  Bessy  was  then  i 
knowo  to  Wilfred;  but  when  he  beheld  1 
misen*  of  that  unfortunate  young  creatiu^ 
did  indeed  rejoice  that  he  could  rescue  her 
but  for  a  time,  from  the  fearful  altematire 
li>'ing  in  sin,  or  dying  in  want ;  and  he  resoh 
that  as  long  as  his  efforts  could  prevent  it,  i 
should  never  return  to  the  pollution  she  I 
quitted. 

Some  people  may  deem  that  Wilfred  wa 
romantic   visionary,  seeking  excitement  in 
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lefonnation  of  criminals ;  others  may  condemn 
him  for  what  they  call  a  ''  morbid  sympathy" 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  wicked,  and  an  undue 
partiality  towards  those  who  deserved  to  be 
negkcted ;  but  they  are  all  mistaken.  He  sought 
to  discbarge  his  duty,  and  if,  in  doing  so,  he 
iband  a  noble,  though  often  a  painful  excite- 
ment, he  scarcely  knew  it ;  for  of  his  own  feel- 
ings be  never  thought.  And  as  for  his  *'  morbid 
sympathies"  with  criminals,  the  term  is  indeed 
felsdy  applied  to  that  Christian  benevolence 
which  induced  him,  abhorring  sin,  and  shrink- 
ing from  its  contact  with  the  instinct  of  a  pure 
natm^  to  seek,  amid  foul  pollution,  for  those 
who  had  fallen  lowest  into  the  mire,  and  strive 
to  raise  them  into  purer  air. 

Let  the  charities  of  the  state,  or  of  private 
individuals,  be  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving ; 
this  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  let  clergymen  remem- 
^  in  whose  steps  it  is  their  glorious  privilege  to 
^f^ad— let  them  remember  how  He  announced 
Himself,  as  sent  "  unto  the  lost  sheep" — and  let 
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them   also   remember,  that   they  are   spiritml 
physicians,  and  that  the  sick  have  need  of  them, 
more  than  the  whole — and  most  of  all,  thgr   < 
are  needed  by  those,  who,  in  the  delirium  or 
idiotcy  of  sin's  fell  disease,  are  unconscious  of 
their  peril,  and  spurn  the  hand  that  would  heal 
them — ^the  sleepers  on  the  precipice — the  idlec» 
within  the  dragon's  reach — the  loiterers  in  t 
poisoned  air — their  mission  is  to  these ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^ '^e  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born. 

\Vith  golden  stars  above, 
'^ovrer'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 

The  love  of  love. 

TENNYSON. 

Lilian's  wedding-day  was  fast  approaching. 

^>^o  days   before   that   auspicious   event,    the 

^^e  party  at    Belgrave   Square  received   the 

^ditiooal  society  of  Miss  Barbara  Lynne,  who 

^  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  accept 

^^  office  of  one  of  Lilian's  bridesmaids,  and  to 

n^d  three  days  in  the  worldly  and  contami- 

^^^ting  atmosphere  of  her  aunt's  house.  Barbara 
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consented  the  men  vilEDgbr,  as  she  was 
or  nther  cnnons,  to  renew   her 
with  her  coosiiis^  to   see  what  Wilfred 
have  found  to  611  in  lore  with  in  liEan, 
to  ascertain  whether  ABce  w»  worth  ani 
of  which  she  had  strong  hc^KS.      Her 
Frederick  came  from  London  to  fytA  her, 
she  was  to  retom  with  hun  or  Hany,  the 
after  the  weddis^. 

It  was  great  dissipouion  fot  Barbara,  but  ibr- 
tunatelv  she  was  not  excitaUe.  Her  aunt  and 
cousins  rtYeived  her  renr  cordially,  tfaoogk 
Lilian  tbou^t  it  rather  a  bore  to  have  to  make 
her  acquaintance  just  now,  and  Alice  did  not 
anticipate  any  great  joy  from  her  society.  But 
to  do  Barbara  justice,  she  did  not  make  hmdf 
at  all  disagreeaUe. 

She  did  not  often  get  into  the  way  d  tli0 
lovers,  she  scaicdy  once  spoke  dts^paragingly  cf 
the  things  around  her ;  she  uttered  very  few 
contiadirtions.  and  even  those  were  somewhat 
modined.     She  even  admired  some  of  Lilian's 
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jewds,  and  expressed  her  entire  approval  of  the 

hnM  dress ;  and  furthermore^  she  stated  that 

Lord  Rossendale's  appearance  and  manner  pleased 

ber  extremdy,  and  that  he  had  a  most  sensible 

oounteoanoe.     There  was  a  little   difficulty  in 

persuading  her  to  conform  to  the  attire  fixed 

upon  for  Lilian's  six  iHidesmaids,  but  she  con- 

Kstdd  at  last  to  appear  in  white  muslin,  blue 

flcarf,  and   transparent  bonnet,  wreathed  with 

blue  Nemophila  (Alice's  idea) ;  and  it  must  be 

aid  that  Miss  Lynne  looked   very  handsome, 

though  not  comfortable,  in  her  gay  apparel. 

The  day  came,  and  the  wedding  took  place. 
The  churdi  was  crowded,  and  so  was  the 
break&st  that  followed.  I  will  not  describe 
the  ceremony,  nor  plagiarise  from  the  '*  Morn- 
ing Post."  I  will  not  even  name  the  bishop 
*ho  read  the  service,  nor  the  two  clergy- 
Q^  who  ^'  assisted  "  him.  I  shall  leave  the 
^^^  to  guess  whether  Lilian's  veil  was  long 
or  square,  and  whether  her  "  magnificent 
Brussels'  lace"  was  in  the  form  of  flounces  or 
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skirts — suffice  it  to  say,  the  weddingtook  pha 
It  really  was  a  gay  wedding,  too.  No  ob 
cried.  Every  one  even  went  so  far  as  to  ]ooi 
happy,  which  is  seldom  the  case  on  tfaoa 
occasions.  All  was  brightness  and  sunshine  m 
the  day  of  Lilian's  marriage. 

At  last  came  the  farewells.  The  sisters  cooU 
not  but  part  with  many  tears,  for  it  was  ik 
severance  of  a  tender  tie ;  and  they  grieved  t9 
think  that  never  more  should  they  two  hue 
all  things  in  common,  and  that,  dear  as  dtff 
would  ever  be  to  each  other,  still  their  interoti 
were  sundered  and  their  lives  from  hencefbrth 
would  flow  in  one  channel  no  longer.  Bet 
Lilian  was  soon  consoled  by  her  husband's 
looks  and  words ;  and  Alice  thought  of  her 
sister's  present  and  future  happiness,  and  forgot 
her  own  loss  and  sorrow.  Mrs.  Clinton  crirf 
for  two  minutes  and  kissed  Lilian  for  three 
shook  hands  vehemently  with  "  dear  RosseD 
dale,"  kissed  him  too,  and  finally  parted  wt 
a  smile  from    her   favourite  child,  and   mad 
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herself  infinitely  agreeable  to  her  many  guests 

tto^tfl  the  last  of  them  departed ;  and  then  even 

ui>cn  her  spirits  fell  something  of  the  gloom 

^K^st  pervades  a  scene  of  reveby    when   the 

''^'vellers  are  gone. 

Turning  to  her  two  nephews,  who  still 
lu^gered  in  the  room,  Fred  because  he  had 
n-othing  to  do,  and  Harry  because  his  sister 
detained  him»  she  said : 

"  You  will  dine  here  this  evening,  like  dear, 
SCM)dLj23ture(^boys,  will  you  not?     We   shall 
^iv-ant  eimt^Hg !     Mrs.  Lester  is  coming,  and 
you  can  have  another  game  of  chess,  Harry." 

They  consented,  and  went  away,  to  lean  over 
the  park  rails  dming  the  intervening  hours. 

Afrs.  Clinton,  Barbara,  and  Alice  remained 
^^^ther.  Alice  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge 
'^  her  room,  but  her  mother  had  said  to  her, 
^^t  long  before : 

•*  I  really  beg  of  you,  Alice,  to  exert  yourself 
^  Utile  when  LiUan  is  gone,  and  try  to  amuse 
P^ple — don't  leave  me   all   the  work   to   do. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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And  do,  Alice,  try  to  entertain  that  stiff  giil  ^ 
(!an't  get  on  with  her  at  all !" 

So  Alice  remained.  It  was  a  pmod  of  gMl 
discomfort.  Mrs.  Clinton's  excitement  wai  il 
an  end ;  she  was  fairly  out  of  spirits,  fli 
almost  out  of  temper.  Alice  was  beginning  li 
realise  the  loss  of  her  sister,  and  felt  thorough 
sick  at  heart ;  and  Barbara,  who  thou^t  i 
incumbent  upon  her  to  "  enliven  "  both,  WM 
on  unconsciously  trying  her  aunt's  temper  fc 
her  every  movement  and  remark,  and  jarriB( 
her  cousin's  nerves  by  the  rattle  of  her  knittiD|[ 
needles. 

"  Dear  me  1"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  do  gtf 
something  to  do,  Alice  !  and  don't  look  so  Wt 
comfortable,  you  quite  provoke  me  !" 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  herself  at  that  momeD 
the  personification  of  indolence  and  diacontait 

"It's  a  very  bad  plan,"  said  Barbara,  "1 
sit  thinking,  and  doing  nothing.  I  dare  sa 
you  feel  low,  Alice ;  but  if  you  would  exei 
yourself,  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier.** 
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^*  Of  course  !'*  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  You  really 
^^  give  way  to  everything,  Alice !     Think  of 
^y  exertions  all  this  day !     I  really  am  tired 
^  death,  and  I   have  such  a  dreadful  head- 
ache !" 

Alice  knew  that  her  mother  always  had  a 
^  dreadful  headache ''  when  she  was  not  pleased, 
and  tiierefore  did  not  suggest  any  stronger 
remedy  than  an  hour's  rest  in  her  own  room  ; 
but  Barbara,  who  took  everything  au  pied  de 
la  lettrey  instantly  recommended  the  applica- 
tion of  scraped  horseradish  to  her  aunt's 
eyes. 

"  That  always  cures  my  headaches,"  she  ex- 
plained. '^  It  makes  the  eyes  red  for  some  time, 
^  they  will  smart  very  much ;  but  it  gives 
ixKtant  relief." 

**  It  would  do  me  no  good,"  was  the  some- 
^^  ungracious  reply  ;  "  and  I  can't  have  my 
eyes  hurt.     I  shall  go  and  lie  down  till  dinner- 
^e,"  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  departed. 
''  My  aunt  does  not  look  ill,"  said  Barbara. 

N  2 


s  LifiL  md  ovt  of  ipirits^'*  inswend 
A^-e :  -  bcs  I  d>  noc  think  she  is  31" 

"  Y:c  S>:k  i«Fr  pak,"*  sud  Barinn,  h] 
6.^«n  ber  kdnicf .    "*  The  kiDd  of  life  jftm 
be«&  jn£se  bis  doc  igrccd  with  y oa.'* 

-  Nx  I  dent  think  it  has."  sakl  Alioe.  "I 
sbiH  DOC  be  »ffTT  to  leaTe  Loodoa." 

*  I  am  sore  tou  did  not  enjoy  the  season^ 
did  voQ  ?**  asked  her  couan. 

*"  Oh  yesw  I  did  indeed,**  repKed  Alioe ;  and 
Barbara  IcokaJ  disappointed.  ^  I  enjoyed  almoit 
erery  thing ;  but  now  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  I 
shall  miss  Lilian  so  much  !  I  wonder  if  they 
are  at  The  Haz^  vet  I" 

"  They  have  been  pone  just  an  hour  and  i 
half/'  said  Barbara,  consulting  her  watch ;  *'  and 
it  is  fully  two  hours'  drive.  Tell  me,  Alice,  4> 
vou  think  mv  aunt  will  wish  to  return  there 
soon  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  She  will  not  wish  to  remain 
here  many  days  longer,  I  think ;  but  she  nertf 
talks  of  going  home." 
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"  Mamma  hopes  you  will  come  to  Brighton. 
She  thinks  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change,  and 
that  aunt  Florence  would  like  it.  Has  she 
thought  of  it,  do  you  think,  Alice  ?" 

''She  has  occasionally  mentioned  it.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  we  may  go  there,  as  mamma 
has  not  seen  aunt  Jane  for  a  long  time." 

**We  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  you 
would  come.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  you, 
Alice,  since  you  were  a  child — since  the  days 
when  I  used  sometimes  to  come  with  Wilfred 
to  The  Hazels,  and  you  never  would  let  me  put 
your  garden  in  order." 

Alice  smiled,  and  then  sighed  at  the  reminis- 
oeuce.  It  opened  the  door  for  many  sweet  and 
sad  recollections,  and  she  silently  admitted  them 
for  a  few  seconds. 

**  We  must  renew  o\ur  acqusdntance,  Barbara," 
>he  said,  **  if  mamma  and  I  go  to  Brighton.  I 
ihall  like  to  see  aunt  Jane  again,  too,  very 
Diuch.  I  remember  those  days  quite  well.  I 
^06t  wish  they  could  come  back." 


'■''^'"-''^  "->  r-'acv  on   , 

"  Oh,  Alice  !  surely  , 

^  »ever  mixed  io  the 

™**  '^  somethin-  ii 
««^  Alice  a  chin  feeia,^  , 

""•"^ 'V  influence.    She 
^y  truth  in  her  cousin' 
^f  that  Barban.  .W 

«f"  that  kind  of  life." 
Alice  replied : 
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The  conversation  flagged.  Barbara  b^n 
to  speculate  on  her  cousin's  character,  and 
woDder  whether  she  reaUy  was  or  was  not 
•*  worldly ;''  and  Alice  thought  of  The  Hazels, 
lod  how  that  dear  old  home  would  seem  to 
LiHan,  revisiting  it  in  her  new  position — ^whether 
tbe  turf  would  appear  more  green,  the  air 
purer,  the  flowers  more  beautiful,  now  that 
Lilian  could  enjoy  them  in  the  atmosphere  of 
happy  love.  Alice  pictured  her  standing  among 
the  roses  in  her  radiant  bridal  beauty,  beside 
W  admiring  husband,  on  that  green  terrace, 
the  scene  of  their  childhood's  sports. 

''Will  she  think  of  those  days?    will  she, 

^  the  midst  of  her  happiness  give  one  thought, 

^oe  feeling  of  regret  to  the  home  she  has  left, 

^  ttie  companion  of  her  whole  life,  the  sister 

^^o  is  quite  alone  now,   and   who  will  never 

^^^se  to  miss  her  ?" 

Thus  mused  Alice,  while  Barbara  continued 
'^  knitting  and  her  speculations,  till  the 
^i^^ssbg-bell  put  a  stop  to  both. 
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When  Mrs.  Clinton  reappeared  in  the  ixoh 
ing-room  before  dinner,  she  replied  to  die 
inquiries  of  her  niece  and  daughter  by  statmg 
that  her  headache  was  a  great  deal  wone.' 
Barbara  suggested  the  horseradish  again,  bat 
was  instantly  put  down ;  and  a  gloomy  skm 
prevailed  until  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  LestOTi 
whose  presence  induced  the  patient  to  enrt 
herself  a  little.  "The  Mr.  Lynnes,"  wae 
shortly  announced  ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  aDi 
Harry  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Wilfred, 
instead  of  Frederick.  Every  one  was  xsDf 
feignedly  glad  to  see  him,  and  Harry  explained 
that  Frederick  (who  was  always  scatter-brained 
had  suddenly  remembered  another  dinner  ea 
gagement.  "  He  makes  you  a  thousand  apo 
logics,"  said  Harry,  "  and  he  sent  me  to  huD 
out  Wilfred  and  bring  him  to  you  in  his  (daoi 
I  found  him  at  home,  for  a  wonder,  and  hei 
he  is." 

Little  did  the  speaker  guess  with  what  a 
eflFort,   with   how   severe  a  pang,  did  Wilfit 
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consent  to  accompany  him  to  that  house  vvhich 
be  had  never  entered  since  the  moment  that 
hd  dianged  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  But 
the  pang  was  short;  with  the  true  bravery 
tf  a  pure  will,  he  crushed  down  the  reviving 
^  CDemy,  and  entered  his  aunt's  house  with  a 
pde,  but  cheerfiil  countenance. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  herself  again  at  the  first 

aght  of  his  familiar  face.     She  had  long  ago 

fiigiven  his  "presumption,"  and  had   almost 

f)igotten  it  now ;    for  she  was  really  very  fond 

^  Wi]fi:ed,  who  had  always  been  as  a  son  to 

W.     He  was  most  cordially  received;   Mrs. 

lister  had   much    to    talk    over   with   him, 

Barbara  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  Alice 

^^as  ddighted  to  see  her  old  fi-iend  and  brother 

^>noe  more,  for  she  never  remembered  so  long 

^  interruption  to  their  intercourse,  except  in 

Us  school  and  college  days.      Frederick's  care- 

hsoess  was  heartily  forgiven.      "The  family 

<linncr-party"  was  a  more  cheerful  one  than  is 

iisoaDy  the  case  after  a  wedding;    and   little 

N  3 
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was  said  about  the  event  ci  the  monuDgi  i 
coDsideratioD  for  WiUred,  as  all  pnaeot  km 
of  his  former  attarhmfnt  to  Lady  Roasendalt 
Mrs.  Clinton  became  quite  liyely  in  d 
course  of  the  evening,  and  conversed  gaily  wi 
every  one.  She  could  talk  pleasantly  and  «t 
which  is  not  a  very  common  gift.  The  ik 
of  her  good-humour  was  a  little  diecked 
Barbara  remarldng  that  she  thought  the  ha 
ache  mus<  be  a  eood  deal  better:  but  t 
vtts^mtiv^  was  soon  forgotten,  and  Baib 
cv  iViQxoixd  an  argxmKntative  omversation  ^ 
:..r  VaiixT  Wilavd  in  a  comer  rf  the  roc 
. :  \\  hi.-^h  vxil\  a  few  wonls  reached  the  ta 
r.  ur*.:  ^hx-ii  ibe  resi  of  the  party  were  seat 
I;  wa>  r.*.s  jcQg  alL.^w^  to  continue  unini 
r,;;Xc\i  rx  Mrk  Cinion.  who  would  allow 


\V:rre%i    vt^  k^^  \  :<i  and  Barbara  talk 

m 

,\  s..:  •'      I  Ivcv  \v«i  "!iirt  Deariv  exhausted 


..>w; 


:^^   ;v    :':>rth3^w  a-i.:    Fl:«nce/'  said  T 
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bara,  with  great  solemni^  of  maimer;  ''the 
subject  is  inexhaustible.'^ 

"  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it/'  said  Mrs.  CHnton. 
"Could  you  not  defer  its  prosecution  to  another 
opportunity  ?" 

"Pray,  aunt,"  replied  Barbara,  "  allow  me 
to  convince  Wilfred ;  he  is  expressing  such 
shocking  opinions — quite  dreadful,  for  a  dergy- 
man!" 

"Let  us  hear  them,  Wilfred  !"  cried  Harry. 

"  Not  just  now,"  answered  Wilfred,  "  aunt 
Rorence  would  not  like  a  general  discussion." 

"  I  should  detest  it,"  said  aimt  Florence. 

"  But,"  persisted  Barbara,  in  her  most  strident 
tones,  "  just  let  me  tell  you  what  Wilfred  says  : 
^  says  that  dergymen  should  not  discourage 
^loe,  nor  preach  against  sin,  nor  condemn  any- 
^ng,  nor — " 

"  My  dear  Barbara,"  said  Wilfred,  "  how 
^tirdy  you  have  misunderstood  me  !  I  said, 
^^  1  meant  to  say,  that  we  should  perhaps  do 
^ore  good,    if    we   exerted   ourselves  less   in 
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preaching  down  vioe,  |nd  condemning  evil  p 
tices,  and  more  in  extolling  virtue  and  disphj 
truth  in  its  goodness  and  beauty." 

''  WeD,  I  don't  know  about  that,'*  said  Han 
'<  I  am  not  competent  to  judge." 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lynne,"  said  Mrs.  Leste 
"Show  how  beautiful  and  attractive  is  tmtl 
and  people  will  soon  forsake  error." 

'^  But  truth  is  not  attractive,"  said  Barte 
little  thinking  that  she  herself  was  an  iDo 
tration  of  her  proposition,  "  truth  is  not  attn 
tive,  and  goodness  is  not  beautiful,  to  faDi 
man." 

'*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  relative,  but  of  ^ 
positive  beaut}-  of  goodness,"  said  Wilfred ;"  J 
man  is  not  fallen  so  low,  as  to  be  uttc 
blindixi  to  this  beauty,  were  his  attention  ca] 

to  It, 

*-0h:"    intomiptcd    Mrs.   Clinton,    "dc 
t.Uk  alxHit  '  relative'  and  '  positive.'      Let 
settle'  the  question.      We  all  admire  truth  i 
^vhUkss   ui   some  peopk,    and  in  others 
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don't  admire  them  at  all.    We  judge  aooord- 

ing     to    the    manifestation  —  there's    a    long 

word !" 

**  Those  who  make  truth  and  goodness  un- 

attracdve  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  I  think," 

said  Alice. 

*'  Much  more  harm  than  those  who  don't 

think  about  them  at  all,"  added  Harry. 

"  No,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  those  who  don't  think 
about  them  at  all,  do  the  harm  of  doing  no 
good." 
**  Not  very  dear,"  murmured  Harry. 
"And  those  who   make  them  imattractive, 
as  Alice  says,"  continued  Wilfred,  "  do  not  do 
so  intentionally;    on  the  contrary,  they  wish 
to  make  people  love  goodness  and  admire  truth, 
but  they  mistake  the  means  of  doing  so ;   and 
if  harm,  instead  of  good,  results  in  some  few 
i^tances  from   their  efforts,  it  is  very  much 
^e  fault  of  those  who  look  only  to  the  beauty 
^  the  manifestation,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
principle  manifested." 
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**  But  the  manifestation  should  be  beai 
said  Alioe. 

''  It  should,"  answered  Wilfred, ''  an( 
i$;  but  it  is  tinctured  and  often  zff 
de&ced  bv  the  natural  character  of  the 
di>pb\ing  it,  and  by  many  other  circums 
The  same  light  shines  through  a  diamo 
a  piece  of  horn — in  one  manifestation 
bcauritul,  in  the  other  not." 

'•  Similes  prove  nothing,"  said  B 
••  Wilmxl.  you  really  are  so  very  fancif 
ranni'^i  anruo  with  vou." 

••  Tntn  do  not  argue/'  interposed 
Cl:;;:.>:i.  "  Elarhara,  I  am  sure  you  si 
}^ii\  .  there  is  the  piiuio,  and  here  are 
attontivo  listcntTSL" 

••  Yos^  do  pLiy.  Barbara,"  said  Wilfrw 
u:»s  ;ftbout  to  ctn  another  trial  over  at  c 
that  of  Mvin^    Lilian^s  piano  played  by 

IWban  WTv  obediently  went  to  the  : 

•  ■ 

luont  and  ivmmonocd  a  fantasia  or  divf 
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ment  (by  the  bye,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  why 
those  airy  names  are  always  giFen  to  the 
heaviest  and  dullest  pieces  of  piano-forte  labour). 
She  played  very  correcdy,  kept  perfect  time, 
aod  without  thumping,  she  touched  the  keys 
IS  if  they  were  red-hot,  which  we  believe,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  *' execution."  But  the 
*"  attentive  listeners"  were  wanting,  despite 
Mrs.  Clinton's  rash  promise. 

Before  Barbara  had  worked  through  two 
pages  of  her  task,  the  conversation  had  beguti 
afresh.  There  is  a  kind  of  music  which 
encourages  conversation,  every  bar  of  which 
niusic  seems  to  say,  **  never  mind  me,  I  had 
rather  not  be  listened  to ;"  and  such  was  Bar- 
bara's divertissement — it  diverted  no  one  but 
herself. 

Harry  began  talking  about  the  opera  with 
Ws  aunt.  Mrs.  Lester  made  some  remark 
^hich  led  the  conversation  to  the  drama,  and 
Wilfred  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  restor- 

^g  the  stage  to  its  original  and  noble  inten- 
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tioD— of  representing  heroism  and  virtue  in 
action  before  the  eyes  of  men.  If  this  cauU 
never  be  done,  he  feared  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments could  not  be  consdentiously  supported 
Mrs.  Clinton  would  not  Usten  to  his  scruples, 
and  Harry  remarked,  that  apparently  everytfaiog 
pleasant  was  wrong. 

Alice  sighed,   and  said    that    she    thought 
there  was  a   kind  of  dim  fear  which  mixe& 
itself  up   in   all    pleasures,   and    spoiled    t;lD^ 
sense  of  enjoyment. 

"  Not  in  all  pleasures,"  said  Wilfred.  **  ^^ 
may  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  wither 
doing  wrong 


(( 


Why  should  we  fear  youth's  draught  of  joy, 

If  pure,  should  sparkle  less  ? 
Why  should  the  cup  the  sooner  cloy 

Which  God  has  deigned  to  bless  ?" 


"  A  pretty  stanza,"  said  Harry,  "  out  of 
incomprehensible  book." 

"  Oh,  Harry !"  cried  Alice,  "  do   you  thin:^ 
the  '  Christian  Year'  incomprehensible  ?" 
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*'  You  surdy  must   admire    Keble  ?"    said 
Mrs.  Lester. 

'^It  is  a  marvel  to  me/'  replied  Harry, 
'*  i^hat  misty  poetry  is  admired  by  ladies. 
Keble,  for  instaDce ;  you  all  say  you  understand 
bim,  as  you  do  Temiyson  and  Keats;  but 
to  us  they  all  sing  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

"  Have  you  read  much  of  Keble,  Harry  V* 
^ed  Wilfred. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Harry,  "  he's  not  in 
my  line;  but  if  I  were  ever  so  good,  I 
should  not  be  clever  enough  to  make  him 
out." 

"Oh  yes,  you  would,  Harry,"  said  Alice: 
"  there  is  nothing  *  misty'  in  his  poetry." 

"Well,  perhaps  when  I  am  of  Wilfred's 
profession,  I  shall  agree  with  him  in  liking 
Keble." 

"  I  trust,  Harry,"  said  his  brother,  "  that 
before  that  time  arrives,  you  will  like  many 
things  that  you  seldom  think  of  now." 

The  youth's  countenance   darkened  into   an 
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expression  of  deep  gloom  as  Wilfred  sjxAt, 
but  the  shade  soon  disappeared.  Mrs.  Lestw, 
however,  with  her  usual  quick  discernment,  a« 
tlie  trace  of  the  passing  feeling,  and  said  : 

"  Wc  generally  end  by  liking  what  we  wi^ 
to  like,  I  think — we  begin  by  admiring,  thai 
we  love,  and  6nally  imitate," 

The  conversation  was  becoming  too  muA 
what  Mrs,  Clinton  called  "wise."  She  liked i 
little  intellectual,  or  rather,  clever  talk,  bul 
philosophy,  which  she  classed  among  the 
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"  Nor  I/'  said  Harry.  "  What  is  the  use 
:*  it  ?  Poetry  should  please  and  amuse  us : 
e  rest  our  minds  over  a  book  of  poetry, 
fter  puzzling  them  with  philosophy  in  prose." 

''  Or  we  enjoy  a  little  comfortable  excitement, 
Dd  work  ourselves  up  into  the  heroics  or  the 
ismals,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  '^  Alice's  friend, 
'eonyson,  neither  rests  or  excites  one." 

"But,  mamma,"  remonstrated  Alice,  "  I 
annot  help  thinking  Harry  is  mistaken,  and 
cannot  agree  with  you  either.  Is  not  poetry 
QteDded  to  instruct  and  raise  our  minds, 
ather  than  to  soothe  or  excite  them?  And 
5  not  Tennyson  elevating  and  instructive  ?" 

"Why  Alice,"  said  Harry,  "what  do  you 
nean? — you,  with  all  yoiu*  romance,  beginning 
»  admire  instructive  poetry !  I  will  be  your 
^iffeate,  and  extemporise  a  piece  after  your 
!>wii  heart ;  and  it  shall  be  '  elevating'  too  : 

"  The  world  is  round,  and  every  day 
Upon  itself  it  turns ; 
llie  moon  spins  round  the  earth,  they  say, 
And  shines,  bat  never  bums : 
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The  little  stars  are  not  so  small 

As  they  appear  to  be» 
The  sun  is  a  stupendous  ball 

A  great  way  off,  you  see : 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 

I  really  can't  explain ; 
Astronomy,  if  studied  soon. 

Will  make  all  that  quite  plain." 

Every  one  laughed. 

"  WeU,  Harry,"   said   Wilfred,    "  you 
tainly   have   the   gift    of    quick    versificat 
and  your  poetry  is  anything  but  obscure." 

Here  the  "  divertissement"  came  to  a  d 
and  Barbara  having  been  duly  thanked  (ei 
for  playing  or  for  leaving  oflF),  she  inqu 
what  aU  the  laughing  was  about. 

"  Harry  has  become  an  improvisatore," 
plained  their  aunt.     "  Alice  has  inspired 
She   has  been   describing   her   favourite 
of  poetry,  and  Harry  has  produced  a  sped 
for  her." 

"  A  burlesque,"  said  Alice. 

"  We    must    have    Miss    Lynne's    op 
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n"  interposed  Mrs.  Lester.  "  What  is  your 
a  of  poetry,  Miss  Lynne  ?" 
"I  have  no  idea  of  poetry/'  said  Barbara, 
cannot  give  an  opinion.  I  cannot  see  that 
Dd  sense  is  any  the  better  for  being  cut 
o  lengths  and  rhymed;  and  I  know  that 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  worse  than 
nsense,    is     rendered     acceptable     by     that 


eans." 


"Oh,  Barbara!"  cried  her  brothers  and 
a*  cousins,  with  one  voice,  while  her  aunt 
id  Mrs.  Lester  smiled  at  Alice's  face  of 
orror. 

"Yes,"  bravely  continued  Barbara,  "I  see 
ou  are  all  shocked ;  but  I  have  only  said 
^  I  think,  as  I  always  do.  I  don't  dislike 
HJetry;  but  what  is  the  use  of  it?  One  can 
^y  value  a  thing  for  its  usefulness.  You 
"^^i  all  admit  that ;  and  where's  the  use  of 
X)etry?" 

A  perfect  shower  of  replies  followed  the 
luestion. 
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"To  amuse,"  swd  Harry.  "To  ] 
said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "To  do  good,"  su 
Lester.  "  To  awake  our  best  impulst 
call  out  such  feelings  of  our  nature 
deepest  and  soar  highest,"  said  Wilfrei 
low  voice. 

Alice's  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  cotoi 
to  her  cheeks,  while  her  young  heat 
fust  with  the  excitement  of  her  thi 
Strong  in  her  consciousness  of  the  syi 
(if  one  at  least  of  the  party,  she  felt  i 
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rom  evil  tastes,  and  awake  all  that  is  pure 
md  good  within  us,  if  we  only  listen  to  its 
teachmg?  And  the  use  of  poetry — is  it  not 
ihe  same?  Real  poetry  raises  us  from  the 
evils  and  errors  of  things  as  they  are,  to  the 
g^rious  beauty  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be, 
ind  win  be,  when  there  are  more  true  poets 
in  the  world,  and  it  has  learnt  to  hear  them." 

She  stopped,  breathless  and  trembling.  AH 
eyes  were  upon  her,  some  with  looks  of  quiet 
half-admiration,  and  some  with  cold  surprise; 
the  glow  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  the  flash 
from  her  eye — she  was  once  more  the  quiet 
Alice,  with  her  pale  face  and  drooping  eye- 
lids. 

But  she  had  begun  a  theme  on  which  those 
^ho  fed  deeply  cannot  be  silent ;  and  Wilfred 
spoke  in  his  low,  clear,  earnest  voice : 

"Poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  lofly 
thought  and  noble  aspiration.  Our  best  and 
purest — ^I  may  say  with  reverence,  our  most 
divine  thoughts  and  feelings,  belong  to  song. 
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trje  and  D:-t  ^.:  ross  awav.  Livine  in 
he  is  erer  or^scicus  of  etemitr.  Deafing 
men  and  things,  be  necoenises  in  them 
bodied  spirits  and  symbolized  truths;  an 
scatters,  as  it  were,  to  the  four  winds. 
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ments  of  his  mind,  notes  from  the  ceaseless 
hannonies  to  which  his  spirit  listens;  and 
men  gather  up  his  gifts,  and  £ve  the  better 
and  the  purer  for  each  poetic  thought  they 
have  garnered  up  within  them." 

Barbara  could  be  silent  no  longer,  it  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  Oh,  Wilfred !"  she  cried,  "  how  can  you  say 
such  dreadful  things — such  perfect  nonsense? 
Poetry  make  men  better!  It  is  perfectly 
profane." 

"  The  holy  men  of  old,"  said  Wilfred,  "  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
were  all  poets.  All  the  prophets  and  leaders — 
aD  those  directly  inspired  men  who  were  bidden  to 
teach,  to  warn,  to  convince,  to  show  the  promises 
or  terrors  of  the  future,  employed  the  language 
of  poetry  to  deliver  their  high  message.  Even 
Moses,  the  man  of  *  uncircumcised  lips,'  became 
2  poet  in  the  moment  of  his  holiest  triumph. 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  language  but  song  for 
the  best  and  purest  thoughts  of  man." 
"It  is  true — it  is  all  true!"  cried  Alice, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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lighting  up  again.      '^Wilfiredi   I   know  ;; 
are  right.     Oh,  Wilfi^ !  how  I  thank  yoo." 

**  Perhaps/'  said  Harry,  "  I  might  thi 
him  too,  if  I  widerstood  him,  as  you  se 
to  do,  Alice;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  a 
thank  you  for  nothing.  But  reaUy,  Barban 
he  continued,  looking  at  his  sister's  frigid  ] 
indignant  countenance,  ''  I  don't  see  anything 
be  shocked  at  in  what  these  enthusiasts  say." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  "I  cam 
quite  take  in  their  ideas,  they  are  out  *  of  i 
reach;  but  I  can  admire  and  believe,  and 
do  believe  that  poetry  has  many  uses." 

"  Of  course  it  has,"  said  Mrs.  Clinto 
"there  is  no  occasion  to  follow  Wilfre 
flights  to  prove  that.  And  really,  Alice, 
can't  think  what  has  excited  you  so  mucb 
you,  who  take  everything  so  coolly,  sudde 
working  yourself  up  about  a  mere  matter 
taste!  How  will  you  ever  go  through 
world?" 

"Alice    is    excitable,"    said   Barbara, 
think,  Alice,  you   have   picked   up   too  m 
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^Qfred's  wild  notions ;  but  you  will   soon 
hem,  I'm  sure." 

don't  think  she  will/' .  said  Harry,  ''  not 
f  you  take  her  in  hand,  Barbara." 
d  so  the  conversation  dwindled,  and  feU 

level  of  everyday  talk. 


END   OF  VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Brother,  shun  the  mist  exhaling 
From  the  fen  of  pride  and  douht ; 

Neither  seek  the  house  of  bondage 
Walling  straitened  souls  about : 

Bats  !  who,  from  their  narrow  spy-hole, 
Cannot  see  a  world  without. 

CHARLES    OAVAN    DUFFT. 


E  next  day  Barbara  returned  to  Brighton, 
panied  by  her  brother  Harry,  who  thought 
K)d  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father 
lother.  The  former  was  sorry  not  to  see 
rick  again,  but  Mr.  Lynne  was  pleased  at 
mral  of  his  fiivourite  son,  though  he  made 

^  XL  B 
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no  demonstration  of  delight,  beyond  a  stiff 
of  the  hand,  and  the  words,  '*  I  am  glad 
you,  Harry." 

Mrs.  Lynne  overwhehned  her  childrei 
questions.  They  were  made  to  give 
descriptions  of  all  Lilian's  bonnets  ;  < 
waistcoat  worn  by  Liord  Rossendale  i 
ceremony;  of  the  carriage  in  which  the 
and  bridegroom  departed;  and  of  a  hi 
still  more  trifling  parts  of  the  paraph 
of  a  Belgravian  wedding.  But  neithi 
nor  daughter  were  sufficiently  explicit  ii 
replies,  and  at  last  poor  Mrs.  Lynne  cov 
refrain  from  exclaiming : 

"  Dear  me,  Barbara !  I  wish  Fred  had 
home  with  you,  he  would  have  told  me 
thing  so  delightfully ;  though  Harry,  m; 
you  mustn't  think  I  am  not  delighted 
you.      You   don't  think  that,  I   hope, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,  mother,"  said  Harr] 
his  fother  solemnly  observed,  that  he  su 
Harry  had  sense  enough  to    know    b 
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doome,  and  not  the  less  so  for  haying  his 
and  filled  with  better  things  than  such  ridi- 
nlous  vanities. 

**  Oh !  James/'  cried  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  I  should 
every  sorry  indeed  to  see  ridiculous  vanities 
n  Harry's  head ;  but  I  do  wish  he  could  have 
aid  me  a  little  more." 

**  I  never  can  remember  those  little  things, 
mother,"  said  Harry,  "  and  Barbara  forgets 
fliem  too;  but  we  can  tell  you  that  Lilian 
Vxked  perfectly  lovely,  and  that  everything 
iwnt  off  well" 

**  And  I  liked  what  I  saw  of  Lord  Rossen- 
dale  very  much,"  said  Barbara. 
"  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  steady  young 

noD,"  remarked  Mr.  Lynne,  ''  at  least,  he  is 

M  dissipated  nor  extravagant,  though  I  am 

shid  he  is  a  worldly  character.     I  suppose  you 

«w  something  of  Wilfired,  Harry  ?" 
"He   dined  at  aimt  Florence's  yesterday, 

®f "  said  Harry ;  "  he  is  very  busy  and  quite 

6  2 
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"  I  don't  think  he  looks  very  well,"  said 
Barhara. 

"  Oh  I"  cried  their  mother,  in  alarm,  "I 
hope  he  is  not  getting  that  dreadful  influenza!' 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr,  Lynne,  "  a  Locitwi 
curatf>,  who  does  his  duty,  as  I  hope  my  son 
does,  cannot  be  expected  to  look  very  well  It 
is  hard  work.  I  am  glad  Wilfred  does  not 
shun  it." 

"  I  think,  papa,"  said  Barbara,  "  that  WQfial 
has  grown  more   fanciful  than  ever,  and  he  las 
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md  making  every  one  good  with  poetry,  and  I 
ion't  know  what." 

"  Well,"  interposed  Harry,  "  he  could  not 
haTe  persuaded  Alice  into  anything  very  fatal 
in  the  coiu-se  of  one  evening ;  besides,  though  I 
don't  stand  up  for  what  he  did  say,  I  don't 
tlunk  he  quite  meant  what  you  suppose,  Bar- 
bara." 

"  What  did  he  mean,  then,  Harry  ?     This  is 
rally  a  sad  account  of  him,"  said  their  father. 

'*He  has  only  picked  up  a  few  Oxford  no- 
tions somewhere  or  other,"  replied  Harry,  "  and 
mixed  them  up  with  some  poetical  enthusiasm 
of  his  own.  But,  nevertheless,  he  is  the  model 
ofa  useful  clergyman,  better  than  I  shall  ever 
be,  Sir !" 

"I  am  very  glad,  Harry,"  said  Mr.  Lynne, 
"  that  you  do  not  regard  your  future  responsi- 
bilities in  a  spirit  of  presumption;  but  I  am 
surprised  that  you  can  think  any  clergyman 
*08efid'  who  advocates  the  errors  of  the  Oxford 
*hool,  or  who  attempts  to  mix  human  poetry, 
or  human  enthusiasm,  with  religion  " 
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Mrs.  Lynoe.    *^  Perhaps  Wilfred  writes  hymnk 
No  one  took  the   mmUpst    notice  of  Ail 


'^  Bat  scMne  hymns  are  very  pretty;"  o\ 


**  I  pofecdy  agree  with   yoo,   p^N^' 
BarfaonL 

^^rm   sore  you're  right.  Sir,"   said 
"  and  I  hate  all  that  Oxford  humbug.     But 
do  think  Wilfred  does  good;  he  manages  ti^ 
get  employment  and  assistance  for  many  poor 
ivretches.     When  I  was  at  his  knlgings^  I  anr 
ever  so  many  of  them,  who  came  to  him  te 
advice,  or  help,  or  to  thank  him  for  what  h 
had  done   for   them.     One   was  a  fine  yomf 
feOow,  an  Irishman,  for  whom  Wilfred  had  got 
some  work  on  a  railway,  and  a  situation  for  hs 
wife;  and  another  was  such  a  pretty  giil,  mother! 
she  brought  Wilfred  a  bundle  of  needlework, 
but  he  wouldn't  teQ  me  her  story." 

"  Poor  things !"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  I'm  g^ 
Wilfred  gives  them  work.  I  hope  the  Irish- 
man wasn't  a  Catholic.  James,  my  dear,  hd 
you  not  better  write  to  Wilfred,  and  tell  him  to 
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g0t  rid  of  an  those  dreadful  ideas  Hany  says  he 
has  taken  up  ?" 

"  I  will  oertamly  do  so,  Jane,"  answered  her 
Inisband. 

''I  can't  think  where  be  acquired  them," 
amtiDued  Mrs.  Lynne,  ''  or  how  anybody  can 
haye  such  strange  ideas.  Everything  seems  to 
me  so  perfectly  simple ;  everything,  I  mean, 
tbt  we  need  have  anything  to  do  with." 

Good  Mrs.  Lynne !  the  simplicity  was  in  her 
own  guileless  Uttle  mind.  But  she  was  indeed 
i  true  Christian,  and  her  faith  was  real,  as  far 
18  it  went.  She  could  not  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand that  the  man  of  complex  nature,  and 
nund  of  eagle  eye  and  wing  can  find  in  the 
Christian  faith  heights  and  depths  where  the 
sight  Ms  from  excess  of  light,  and  the  pinions 
droop  from  long  soaring.  She  was  as  a  calm 
foantam  under  a  rock,  a  tiny  hollow,  filled  to 
^  very  brim  with  the  pure  waters  of  truth, 
^  shdtered  fit)m  all  breezes.  Others  are  Uke 
the  mountain  stream,  of  ever  changing  aspect, 
'^w  rushing  rapid  in  the  sunshine,  vocal  with 


Iff  xii  pESK.  mem  Jmaiig  in  die  same ' 
5nc>  3r  Bylhg^  |>fihna^  dkxp  mto  the  C 
fork  JuMt  of  cbe  cKth^  and  tying  hiddal 
1  caoK.  Bos  G»e  nlos  too  are  the  ^ 
:ixrmai^  mi  tt>  cbe  same  ocean  do  thq^ti 
as  QK  nnikc  finom  cbe  qoiet  fbontain. 

"  inricred  B  br  no  means  what  a  Chml 
datposuk  shoidd  be.  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Lji 
'  he  B  too  fend  of  indiil^;ing  his  own  im 


*^  He  is  indeed,  papa,"  s^d  Barbara,  "  b 
a  peitect  dmmer.^ 

''  But  a  worker  too,"  interposed  Harry, ' 
does  not  spare  himself." 

"  What  are  works !"  said  Mr.  LMme,  "n 
are  the  good  works  of  one  who  is  not  in 
Truth— fflthy  rags !" 

**  To  be  sure,"  remarked  his  wife,  "  its  ' 
sad  indeed  to  think  that  Wilfred  is  going  al 
doing  good  works,  like  a  deluded  Papist." 

*'  And  saying  that  all  poets  are  good,"  c 
Barbara,  ''and  that  they  can  make  othm 
too!" 
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**  Lamoitable  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lynne.  *'  I 
shall  write  to  him  at  once." 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  convince  him/'  placidly 
obsenred  Mrs.  Lynne.  ''I  don't  think  Wil- 
fred's obstinate;  though  I  can't  say  he  has 
quite  such  a  sweet  disposition  as  dear  Fred. 
What  has  dear  Fred  been  doing,  Harry  ?" 

"  Why,  mother,  it  is  not  four  days  since  you 
saw  him !" 

"I  can  tell  you  what  he  has  been  doing, 
mamma,"  said  Barbara,  "  idling  about,  and 
dangling  after  Lady  Florella  Maraford.  Lilian 
told  me  all  about  it ;  and  what's  more,  I  know 
that  Lord  Leventon,  Lady  Florella's  father,  does 
iH)t  Improve  of  him  by  any  means." 

"Not  approve  of  Frederick?  You  really 
onist  be  mistaken,  Barbara  !"  And  the  gentle 
^^er  looked  almost  angry  as  she  spoke. 

**  Now,  Barbara,"  remonstrated  her  brother, 
"  it  isn't  fadr  to  tell  things  in  that  way.  Fred 
^  admire  Lady  Florella  very  much,  though — " 

''And  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  her 

B  3 
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father  should  object  to  him,  if  he  has  any  lig 
feeling,"  coldly  observed  Mr.  Lynne. 

"  Oh,  James  !*'  cried  his  wife,  "  you  are  1 
hard  upon  dear  Fred ;  and  I  don't  understa 
why  Lord  Leventon  should  object  to  him." 

"  Even  for  worldly  reasons,  he  might  do  8 
said  her  husband.     *'  Frederick  is  nobody, 
has  no  talents,  not  much  mon^,  and  is  fool 
and   extravagant.      I    would    not    allow    ; 
daughter  to  marry  such  a  man." 

Barbara  drew  herself  up  at  the  idea.  To 
Barbara  justice,  she  seldom  thought  about  m 
riage  at  all,  and  never  in  her  own  case.  £ 
had  no  wishes,  thoughts,  or  conjectures  on 
subject;  but  still  she  could  not  help  drawi 
herself  up,  when  allusion  was  made  to  1 
marrying." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  that  P 
has  talents  enough,  if  he  would  exert  the 
and  his  prospects  are  not  at  all  bad.  A 
reoHly,  James,  he  has  quite  left  off  be 
extravagant;  and  there  never  was  any  one 
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Ittodsoine ;  and,  altogether,  Lady  Florella  might 
do  worse.     Do  you  know  her,  Harry  f* 

"  Yes/*  he  rejdied ;  "  she  is  the  youngest  but 
one  of  Lord  Leventon*s  seven  daughters. 
There  are  three  married,  one  an  invalid,  two 
out,  and  one  in  the  school-room.  Lady 
Theresa,  the  one  who  goes  out  with  her  sister, 
isvery  ugly  indeed.*' 

"  Plain,  you  mean,  Harry,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Lynne. 

"Nonsense,  Jane,'*  growled  her  husband. 
"Call  things  by  their  right  names,  Harry." 

Harry  continued  : 

"One  of  their  married  sisters  takes  them 
OQt,  and  no  one  looks  after  them  much,  so  they 
do  exacdy  what  they  like.  Lady  Theresa  is  a 
good-natured  girl,  ugly  as  she  is,  so  there  is  no 
^  to  prevent  that  foolish  little  sister  of  hers 
^^  flirting  with  Frederick ;  and  they  have 
gone  on,  till  I  b^in  to  think  they  are  both  in 


)» 


"Well,  I  hope  and  trust  dear  Fred  will  be 
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happy,"   said  the   mother.     *'Hany,   do 
think  Lady  FloreHa  is  all  we  could  wish  f 

"  I  should  think  not,''  said  Barbara. 

"  I  fear,  not  quite/'  was  Harry's  rqdy, 
a  smile. 

Harry's  smile  was  not  pleasant:    lliere 
always  somethmg  of  scorn  in  it. 

"  She  is  a  silly  little  creature,  with 
ringlets  and  blue  eyes;  her  complexion  is 
wax,  and  she  don't  speak  plain." 

"  I  particularly  dislike  a  defective  utteraooe^' 
remarked  Mr.  Lynne. 

"  Poor  thing  l"  said  his   wife  ;    "  how  vaj 
unpleasant  for  her — quite  a  trial." 

Harry  laughed  outright. 

"  She  wouldn't  speak  plain  for  the  worldi 
mother,"  he  said.  "  She  has,  what  FVed  cab 
the  prettiest  lisp  imaginable,  and  the  sweetest 
voice,  and  she  talks  a  great  deal,  and  as  fast  s^ 
possible ;  but  I  don't  think  she  has  two  ideas 
in  her  pretty  little  head." 

"  And  those  unprofitable  ones,  I  fear,"  inter* 
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posed  Ifcfr.  Lynne.  "  Prederick  has,  it  seems, 
fixed  his  idle  fanc^  upon  one  very  like  himself ; 
tat  the  hucy  will  probably  not  last  long." 

At  aQ  events,"  said  Barbara,  ''  it  must  oome 
to  DothiDg,  as  Lord  Leventon  will  never  allow 
it  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
much  about  it." 

"Don't  you,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Ifime;  "  then  IH  try  to  put  it  out  of  my  head. 
But  I  can't  hdp  being  very  anxious  that  dear 
Fred  should  do  well,  and  not  have  any  dis- 
ippointments  or  misplaced  attachments,  or 
things  of  that  sort,  like  poor  dear  Wilfred." 

"Well,  mother,  Wilfred  has  got  over  all 
that,"  said  Harry ;  "  he  was  quite  in  good 
^ts  last  night  at  Aunt  Florence's ;  he  has  not 
a  thought  about  Lilian  now." 

"  I  should  hope  and  trust  not,  indeed,"  said 
*•  Lynne,  solemnly. 

**  And  I've  a  plan  for  him,"  continued  Harry. 
*The  living  of  Nomdey  is  in  Lord  Rossendale's 
^<  It  is  an  extremely  good  one,  and  the 
''^ctory  is    dose    to   Nomdey   Manor.     The 
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present  incumbent  is  veiy  old,  and  Uliaa  \ 
made  Lord  Rossendale  promise  to  offer  Wilfi 
the  living,  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant." 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  ddigbted !"  exclMmed  N 
Lynne.  "How  Wilfred  would  enjoy  awmi 
parsonage !  But  he's  so  strange.  I'm  le 
afraid,  when  the  time  comes,  some  fancy 
other  will  make  him  refuse." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  so  foolish,"  sud  his  hi 
"  He  always  expressed  himself  willing  to  ao 
such  an  opening.  Does  he  know  of  I 
Rossfndale's  promise  ?" 
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•*  WeD,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  won't  tell 
3Ay  one,  as  you  do  not  wish  it.  But  I  can't 
help  thinking  about  it.  Perhaps,  if  the  old 
I'ector  don't  die  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
Wilfred  gets  another  living  first,  then  you 
^ght  have  Nomeley,  Harry — might  he  not, 
James  ?" 

"Possibly,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband; 
^od  he  looked  at  his  youngest  son  with  a  sort 
of  speculative  glance. 

'*What  a  good-natured  creature  Lord  Ros- 
^^ndale  must  be !"  said  Mrs.  Lynne. 

**He  can  refuse  Lilian  nothing  just  now," 
^^d  Harry. 

**I  hope  she  will  not  be  unreasonable  and 
^^Ifish,"  observed  Barbara.  "  She  seems  to 
^^e  extremely  fond  of  her  own  pleasures." 

*'  But  it  was  not  selfish  of  her  to  ask  for  the 

**viiig  for  Wilfired,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne ;  "  though, 

^^deed,  after  what  had  passed,  it  was  the  very 

*^^st  she  could  do.     Do  you  like  Alice  the  best 

^f  your  cousins,  Barbara,  my  dear  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  certainly  do,"  she 
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"^  She  is  endknthr  less  waildiy'' 
th&n   lifiu,   ind  more  capable  of  refliKtP^ 
lai  sbc  is  all  the  better  far  not  possesoDg 
sister's  nzn  talents  and  outward  gifts,  which 
a  <ifhwinn  and  a  snare." 

"*  Alioe  has  tiknts,  though,'*  observed 

**  Verr  few,  I  think,''  said  Barbara. 
is  decidedlv  not  dever;  but  she  would 
sensible  and  right-minded  if  there  was  any  ooi^ 
to  direct  her.  She  looks  up  to  WHfied  too 
much,  and  he  guides  her  mind  astray." 

"  Poor  Alice  !'*  said  Nirs.  Lynne.  «  What  a 
pit}'  that  dear  Florence  is  not  a  little  mon 
serious,  and  better  fit  to  instruct  her  children. 
I  hope,  Barbara,  they  will  come  here  soon,  and 
then  you  can  be  of  use  to  your  cousin,  and  a* 
her  right  about  everjthing." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Jane,"  said  her 
husband, ''  in  wishing  your  sister  to  come  here. 
We  may  be  of  great  use." 

Mrs.  Lynne's  countenance  shone  with  inno* 
cent  pride  at  her  stem  husband's  approbation ; 
and  she  went  on  building  a  castle,  conscious 
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^hat  she  might  do  it  in  safety,  and  that  no 
^U€  would  pull  down  the  edifice. 

''That    house    on    the   other    side  of    the 

^<liiare,"  she  said,  "  would  just  suit  Florence ; 

^^^  I  know  they  will  let  it  by  the  month ;   and 

^lx«  sea  air  would  be  so  good  for  Alice,  who 

'ooks  pale,  Florence  tells  me ;  and  Alice  can  be 

th  us  every  day.     I'm  sure  they  will  come— 

i  how  pleasant  it  will  be  T' 

Mrs.  Lynne  contemplated  her   edifice  with 

J,  and  then  added  to  it  another  story. 

"  And  Mr.  Desmond  is  expected  back  from 

orway  every  day,  and  we  shall  all  be  so  glad 

see  him,  and  so  will  Florence,  I  know.     We 

luaD  be  delightfully  sociable  !     And  Harry,  you 

d  Fred  will   often  run  down  to  see  us,  and 

"^^^Ifred,  too,  whenever  he  has  time." 

The  castle  was  complete,  and  Harry  smiled  at 

*^  mother's  aerial  architecture.     It  had  a  solid 

^-^dation,   however,   for   Mrs.   Clinton   often 

^^Qced  and  wrote  of  going  to  Brighton  for  a 

^^tte    while    at    the    close     of     the     season. 

^■^Ighton  is  supposed  to  be  agreeable  at  that 
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time.     Besides,  Mis.  Clinton  did  wish  ^^ 
her  sister,   and   also   thcmght  Alice  would 
the  better  for  a  few  sea  breezes.     Haa^ 
other  plans  were  often  talked  of  and  oootaf^' 
pbted,    this    one    most    frequently 
itself;  and  Mrs.  Lynne  did  her  best  to  Imp 
the  idea  alive  in  her  sister*s  mind. 

Mrs.   Lynne   thought   there    was  no  pltfB 
like  Brighton — and  truly  there  is  no  place  90 
glaring,  so  verduieless,  shelteriess,  UDhomelikeii 
that  streak  of  tinsel  on  the  fidr  white  diSs  of 
England.     But  this  was  not  what  Mrs.  Lynne 
meant.      She  was   alwaj'S   eloquent  when  de- 
scribing   the    pleasures     and     advantages  of 
Brighton.     Its  air — that  bitter  east  wind  tW 
whirls  in    its  squares    and   streets — ^was  balm 
in     ht-r    opinion ;     its    esplanade — that    long, 
broad,  wear)*  road — was  to  her  the  perfection 
of  a  walk.      Its  sandless.  rockless  beach  wn* 
beautiful  in  her  eyes,  for  there  had  Fred  playcd 
ducks  and  drakes  in  his  childhood,  and  ther^ 
had   Barl>ara's  infant  hands  toiled  at  breaking 
flintj>.     Its  society  of  upstart  apothecaries,  idl^ 
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officers,  and  flirting  girls   did   not  oflFend  Mrs. 

Wynne's  taste,  for  she  revolved  in  another  circle 

^f   the  Brighton    system,   and   only   mingled 

^^c^casionally  in  the  sober  dinner  and  tea  parties, 

*^l:iere  distinguished  dergymen,  rival   doctors, 

^^^d  useful  ladies   were  wont   to    congregate. 

^^rs.  Lynne  thought  there  was  no  place  like 

»^Tghton,  and  longed  to  bring  every  one  to  a 

^^^K^owledge  of  its  advantages. 

"  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Desmond  was  expected 
soon,''  said  Barbara. 

"  He  may  come  any  day,"  eagerly  replied  her 
^ther.     "  Mrs.  Herbert  told  me  so  yesterday. 
I  ^^^e  seen  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Herbert,  Bar- 
since  you  were  away.     She  had  tea  with 
e  once,  and  the  dear  little  girls  too,  the  day 
father  dined  at  the  Town  Hall  with  that 
Society  that  I  cannot  remember  the 
of.?' 
J' Who's  Mrs.  Herbert  ?"  said  Harry. 
"Only     Mr.    Desmond's     governess     that 
^*^*mma  has  taken  a  fancy  to,"  answered  Bar- 
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"  Oh !"  said  Harry,  in  an  indiffereat  ti 
"  Who  have  you  taken  a  fancy  to,  Bub 
Perhaps  you  reserve  your  fimcy  for  Mr. 
mond  himself!" 

Barbara  looked  silently  indignant,  and 
mother  said,  in  an  alarmed  tone : 

"Dear  me,  Harry,  don't  think  of  su 
thing !  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  poer 
Barbara  living  in  Ireland,  mixed  up  with 
Desmond's  Catholic  relations." 

"  Romanist,  my  dear,"  corrected  Mr.  L 
glancing  up  from  the  book  he  had  begi 
read. 

"  Well,  Romanist.  They  would  nev« 
for  Barbara ;  though  really  I  do  like  Mr. 
mond  very  much,  and  the  dear  little  twin 
charming,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  such  an  inval 
person,  and  with  such  pleasing  man 
too  !" 

"She  does   not    manage   the  children 
sibly,"  said  Barbara.      "Altogether,  I  dc 
call  her  sensible." 

"What   an   excellent   governess  you  v 
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make,  Barbara!"    said    Harry,   looking  at  his 
sister's  stem  face  and  rigid  figure.    . 

"  Ah,  but  there  are  few  like  Barbara,"  said 
good  Mrs.  Lynne. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  her 
eiKcellent  husband,  who  had  come  to  something 
particularly  edifying  in  his  book,  which  he 
distantly  commenced  reading  aloud,  as  was  his 
^^ont  on  such  occasions;  and  for  a  long  and 
^eary  half-houf,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
^eep,  firm  voice  of  the  reader,  the  dick  of 
-oarbara's  knitting-needles,  and  an  occasional 
^^h  of  approbation  from  Mrs.  Lynne,  who 
^Ixought  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  book, 
^^-fcich — poor  woman — she  could  not  under- 
But  she  understood  that  "  dear  James" 
Imired  it,  and  that  was  enough. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


So  bold  and  frank  his  bearing,  boy. 
Should  you  meet  him  onward  faring,  boy, 
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)  its  usual  state  after  the  excitement  of  Bar- 
b's visit  to  London. 

l)e  day  following  that  of  Harry's  return 
B,  saw  Barbara  composedly  taking  her  very 
'  walk,  and  Mrs.  Lynne  sitting  down  to  her 
carpet  for  the  morning,  "  Just,"  she  said, 
if  nothing  had  happened."  As  for  Mr. 
e,  he  employed  himself  in  covering  six 
s  of  thick,  rough  note-paper  with  his 
ly  rough  opinions  coldly  and  sternly  ex- 
ed — his  theological  opinions  first ;  secondly, 
opinion  of  Wilfired's  dangerous  errors; 
ly  and  finally,  his  opinion,  or  rather  his 
ping  condemnation,   of^  all  pertaining   to 

he  called  "the  Oxford  school."  This 
concluded,  and  the  letter  sealed,  directed  to 
Rev.  Wilfired  Lynne,  and  despatched,  he 

and  went  forth,  conscious  of  a  duty  per- 
led. 

"he    well-spent    morning    over,   the    three 
abers  of  this  exemplary  family  seated  them- 
es at  their  early  dinner,  and  had  just  com 
)oed  an  miexciting  conversation  about  fish 
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in  general  and  mackard  in  partiGuIar, 
they   were   startled   by   a  knock   at  the 
door. 

''  Nothing  very  starding,"  the  reader  wSi 
"  in  a  knock  at  the  door  of  a  serious 
useful  fAmily  residing  at  Brighton, 
when  it  is  heard  at  three  o'clock  (m 
summer  afternoon."  True — but  the  hand 
moves  the  knocker,  or,  rather,  the  spirit 
moves  the  hand,  can  sometimes  give  to  tki 
inanimate  engine  a  mystic  voice,  heard  and 
understood,  though  unconsciously,  perhaps,  I9 
those  to  whom  that  voice  is  addressed.  TU 
may  and  will  be  denied ;  nevertheless,  I  8V* 
that  often,  when  the  femiliar  knocker-bloiii 
strike  upon  the  ear,  something  strikes  upon  tb0 
heart  too— friendly  blows  from  the  spirit  (wt 
side  as  it  springs  to  meet  those  it  is  seddng* 
Which  of  us  has  not  felt  dim  uncalled-ftr 
hopes,  or  numbing  shocks  of  fear,  at  the  sound 
of  some  one  knock  among  many  that  invaded 
our  door  the  same  day,  and  struck  only  at  otff 
outward  ear  ?     But  people  deny,  in  these  dap 
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rf&ct,  their  own  experience  of  spirit  influence, 
md  sensuous  reality  is  always  set  above  truth, 
ir,  rather,  blindly  mistaken  for  it 

But,  to  return.     A  knock  was  heard ;    and 

lire.  Lynne  glanced  nervously  at  her  husband 

ud  daughter,  to  see  if  they  felt,  as  she  did, 

dttt  ^  somebody  was  coming."    Before  she  had 

ascertained  their  participation   in   her  sudden 

consciousness,    the    solemn    servant    solemnly 

nmounced  "  Mr.  Desmond,"  and  added,  "  Shall 

I  say  not  at  home.  Sir,  as  you  are  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Oh !  dear,   no !    let  Mr.  Desmond   come 

V'  cried  Mrs.  Lynne,  in  such  shrill  accents  of 

joy,  that  the  solemn  servant  did  not  hear  his 

naister  say :  "  Wilson,  I  abhor  falsehood.  Never 

■>y  *  Not  at  home'  when  it  is  not  true.     Show 

Mr.  Desmond  up." 

Maurice  Desmond  entered.  A  taU,  strongly, 
^  not  heavily-made  man,  somewhat  carelessly 
attired  in  garments  better  suited  to  the  forests 
rf  Norway  or  the  bogs  of  Slievemore  than  to 
^  spick  and  span  Brighton  squares  and  streets, 
y^  sitting  gracefully  on  the  wearer's  form,  and 

VOL.  II.  c 
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seeming  to  mark  him  as  something  abot^ 

not  below,  the  well-dressed  multitude,   i 

pendent  of  costume,   there  was  sometlun 

Desmond's   appearance  which  revealed  b 

most  careless  glance,   that  he  was  wdl- 

true,  and  kind — ^in  other  words,  a  genth 

He  was  not  particularly  handsome — his  h 

clear,  blue   Irish  eyes  had  nothing  won 

about  them,  and  neither  his  nose  nor  his  i 

were  faultless.     His  short  fair  hair  rose  in 

waves  round  his  fine  forehead,  more  broac 

high ;  the  sun,  wind  and  searspray  had  imf 

his  once  too  fair  complexion  into  a  clear  b 

of  which  his    hands    partook    somewhat 

largely.     Truthfulness   was   the   principa 

conveyed   by  his   countenance;  and  ther 

something  else  in  its  expression  which  bi 

little  children  to  his  side,  and  kept  them 

Sometimes  an  indomitable  will  gleamed  th 

his  eyes,  yet  lessened  not  their  softness 

sometimes   a  cloud  of  regret  would  tal 

sunshine,   but  not  the  light,  from  his  o 

nance.     There  was  that  in  his  face  and 
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which  could  only  please  beholders  in  proportion 
as  they  had  the  child's  and  the  poet's  faculty,  of 
seeing  goodness  and  truth,  and  forgetting  con- 
ventional rules  and  ideas  of  beauty.     A  ball- 
gcuDg  young  lady  might  call  Desmond  a  bear  (if 
she  had  never  spoken  to  him),  and  many  ball- 
going  young  gentlemen  might  agree  with  her. 
A  dever  young  lady  might  vote  him  unfit  for 
her  sodety  and  that  of  her  literary  friends,  and, 
perhaps,  call  him  an  ignoramus,  though  he  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  that  books  cannot  teach ; 
^%  nevertheless,  he  had  many  friends,  and  his 
^e  social  qualities   were    widely    recognised. 
^0  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  Lynne  told  him  in 
"^^ny  incoherent  words  how  glad  she  was  to  see 
'^.      No  wonder  that  Mr.  Lynne  invited  him 
^*ixiost  cordially  to  sit  down  and  have  some  lun- 
^^heon,  while  Barbara's  features  assumed  a  gra- 
^ous  smile.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  frown  at 
^laurice  Desmond. 

•*  So  long  since  we  have  met !"   said  Mrs. 
^ynne,  eagerly  heaping  mutton  on  her  visitor's 

c  2 
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pbtt.     '^  I   doQ*t  know  how  long  reaDy^^'^^ 
it  seen*—" 

**  Tdrc  or  nor  monilis^  mj 
husfaunL     "  YoQ  wax  remeoilKr    tibit 
IXsmood  aJkd  on  ib   in  London  licfci^y 
went  abroad.** 

*'  And  Barinra  was  out,  I  reooDect,"  oo0<^ 
nued  Mrsw  Lmne.     **  Yon  have  not  seen  BiT' 
bara  for  years^  I  think,  Mr.  Desmond. 

He  turned  towards  the  object  of  so  mock 
innocent  maternal  pride,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  the  pleasure  of  renewii^  bv 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lynne,  who  bomi 
stiffly,  and  then  resumed  her  gracious  aspect 

"  And  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you/'  again 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynne.  "  When  did  yoo 
arrive  ?  Had  you  a  good  passage  ?  Are  yott 
tired  ?  and  oh  !  tell  me  !  don't  you  think  your 
dear  little  girk  are  very  much  grown  ?** 

"  There  is  no  change  in  your  kindness  and 
good-nature,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  "  at  »tt 
events.  It  does  one  good  to  be  so  cordially 
received.     I  landed  at  Hull  yesterday  morning ; 
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I  had  an  excellent  passage,  and  am  not  at  all 
tired;  and  I  find  the  children  much  improved. 
Katie  is  quite  strong  again.  I  have  to  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Lynne,  for  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
towards  them  in  my  absence — ^poor  little 
things.'' 

'*Thq^  are  remarkably  well-conducted  little 
gbk,"  said  Mr.  Lynne,  with  unusual  amenity. 

''  Though  they  have  very  high  spirits/'  added 
Barbara. 

"But  so  good  and  obedient!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lynne.  **  It  really  made  me  quite  happy  to 
lutve  them  playing  about  me ;  there  never  were 
nch  charming  children,  I  tiiink ;  for  you  know, 
Barbara,  you  were  not  so  lively  as  they  are  when 
yoa  were  six  years  old.  Lilian  and  Alice  were 
dttnmng  children,  too,  but  then  Alice  was  not 
P^,  and  both  yours  are,  Mr.  Desmond  !" 

''Are  they?"  he  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  well  I 
t^e  they  are;"  and  the  smile  turned  to  a 
^h,  as  he  thought  of  their  child-mother  in  her 
^>8taQt  grave ;  but  the  pang  was  momentary,  and 
^  went  on  talking  in  his  cordial,  honest  voice, 
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in  which    the  accent  of  his   country  could  it 
times  be  plainly  detected,     "  Now  tell  me  about 
all  my  friends — your  sons,  Wilfred  especially,  and 
your  sister  and  her  family  !  how  are  tiiey  iDl  I 
and  where?' 

"  My  dear  hoys  are  all  well,"  was  Mrs.  Lynne'! 
reply.  "  Wilfred  has  a  curacy  in  London,  afld 
Harry  is  preparing  for  the  Church:  dear  me! 
how  I  wish  he  could  have  stayed  one  more  day, 
and  you  would  have  seen  him  ;  and  dear  freil 
is  in  London,  studying  for  the  bar;  he  has 
rrown  so  good  and  steady,  and  reallv  there  h  nc 
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i^iUan  is  married  to  Lord  Rossendale,  and 
ice  is  rather  delicate ;  and  we  hope  they  wiU 
>n  come  here,  then  you  will  meet  them/' 
**  That  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me/'  he 
swered.  *^  It  is  not  very  long  since  I  have 
n  Mrs.  Clinton,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few 
nutes,  and  both  her  daughters  were  out. 
lan  !  what  a  pretty  child  she  was  !  I  hope 
T  marriage  is  a  happy  one — a  good  one  in 
t  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  I  know 

''I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-suited  alliance," 

d  Mr.  Lynne.     ''  Lord  Rossendale  is  a  sober- 

oded  young  man." 

'*  It  is  everything  that  is  charming,"  said  Mrs* 

Dne,  "  they  are  most  attached  to  one  another, 

1  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.     Barbara  has 

t  returned ;  she  was  staying  with  her  aunt 

irence,  for  the  wedding." 

Mr.  Desmond  felt  interested  in  the  happiness 

his  friend's  child,  and  turning  to  Barbara, 
ced  her  whether  she  liked  what  she  had  seen 

Lord  Rossendale. 
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'*Vcfy  mudiy"    said    Barbara,   graaodil 

"  but  of  course  I  could  not  judge  on  soil 

ID  acquaintance ;  he  may  have  great  ftxilti, 

(bey  <fid  not  appear,  and  he  seems  full  of  ji 

DMQt  and  sense." 

**  Of  which  valuable    qualities,"    said 
tather.  ^  there  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  these  ffi 

iavsL** 

*'  Fliefatv !    mv    dear    James/'    cried 
Lynne,  ^I  don*t   think  we  know   any  fi 
people.     I  hope,  James,  you  don't  mean, 
Rorence  I" 

**  I  intended  no  allusion  to  your  sister/ 
the  reply,  "  and  I  have  every  hope  that 
md  Lady  Rossendale  may  prove  valuable  i 
bers  of  societv,  as  Lilian  will  of  course  b 
proveil  by  her  husband's  influence  and 
ample." 

''And     tell     me    about    Alice,"    said 
Desmond,  "  little  Alice,  that  poor  Clinton 
so  fond  of     Is  she  as  like  him  as  ever  ?" 

*'  She  is  indeed  the  image  of  poor  He 
said  Mrs.  Ljune,  ^^lth  a  half  sigh ;    ^'  she 
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St  his  eyes — and  so  like  him  in  manner,  rather 
ore  reserved,  perhaps — ^poor  girl,  her  father's 
ath  was  a  sad  thing  for  her;  he  perfectly 
ored  her,  and,  poor  child,  she  does  not 
Manate,  and  make  friends  wherever  she  goes, 
LQian  does." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
oughtfully,  *^poor  Clinton's  favourite  child! 
d  like  him,  too—"  he  paused,  thinking  of  his 
rly  friend.  Mrs.  Lynne  saw  where  his  thoughts 
d  flown,  and  said  kindly, 
**  I  know  what  a  friend  you  lost  in  him — ^you 
d  my   Wilfi^ — how   much  he  loved    you 

thr 

**Yet  I  think,"  said  Barbara,  "Wilfred's 
^t  intimacy  with  the  Clintons  has  rather 
settled  him,  and  withdrawn  him,  perhaps, 
in  better  influences." 

**  There  could  be  no  better  influence  than 
snry  Clinton's,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  No 
e  could  live  with  him  and  not  be  the  better 
it.  His  friendship  was  a  blessing  and  a 
[^iness  to  me  for  many  years,  and  to  Wilfred 

c  3 
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from  his  diildhood.  He  and  I  know  what  ^ 
have  losf 

Barbara  looked  more  severe  than  usual.  Vb 
Lynne  coldly  said,  ''  Your  loss  was  gain  to  hin0 
I  trust,''  and  all  were  silent  for  an  instant 
thinking  of  the  dead. 

''  And  Alice  is  like  him !"  Vfith  these  word 
Maurice  broke  the  silence,  and  recalled  eac 
thought  to  the  living. 

"  Alice  has  not  inherited  my  uncle's  goo 
looks,"  said  Barbara  ;  '*  but  I  think  she  some 
what  resembles  him  in  mind ;  she  has,  howeve: 
less  intellect." 

Maurice  Desmond's  fancy  immediately  drc' 
a  picture  of  Alice  Clinton^  and  hung  it  up  i 
his  mind's  portrait-gallery.  It  was  afterward 
replaced  by  a  better  likeness,  drawn  by  imag 
nation,  not  fancy,  and  never  to  be  take 
down. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  I  hope  Florenc 
will  very  soon  bring  Alice  here,  and  then  yo 
can  judge  for  yourself.  I  hope  you  mean  t 
remain  at  Brighton  ?" 
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*<I  think  so/'  he  replied.  "It  suits  the 
iildreii  so  weD,  that  until  winter  commences, 
don't  think  I  ^hall  move.  I  have  been  so 
og  away  firom  them,  that  I  don't  wish  to 
sve  them  again;  but  I  cannot  say  I  like 
Irighton." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary/'  said  Mrs.  Lynne, 
'how  people  can  dislike  Brighton.  I  don't 
lunk  Mrs.  Herbert  likes  it,  although  she  is 
»  juixious,  for  little  Kate's  sake,  to  remain 
bere." 

'*Mrs.  Herbert  is  the  most  unselfish,  dis- 
interested creature,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  I 
annot  say  how  much  I  value  her." 

**  She  is  anxious  to  a  fault  about  the  chil- 
^,"  remarked  Barbara. 

**She  appears  to  be  an  extremely  right- 
•^ed  person,"  said  Mr.  Lynne,  "  and  re- 
^^•ricably  well-informed.  Pray,  who  was  her 
^labandr 

^  Her  story  is  a  melancholy  one,"  said  Mr. 
^mond.     '*  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 

property,   who   ruined   himself  by   railway 
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pecuIatioDS,  and  died  inextricably 
eaving  her,  of  course,  quite  unprorided  fir. 
lo   not   know   much   about  her  own 
hough   I  believe  she  was  bom  and 
n  Scotland,  by  her  mother,  who  is  now 
Jhe    never     was    a   governess,   nor  had 
inything  to  do  with  teaching,  till  she  cune 
ne ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  she  was  as 
>om  as  I  am." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Barbara,  "  you  engaged  i 
person  who  was  not  accustomed  to  tuition." 

**  What  an  unpleasant  girl  Miss  Lynne  is," 
:hought  Mr.  Desmond,  and  replied  with  a  litde 
stiffness  of  manner : 

"  I  scarcely  required  a  very  learned  instroo- 
tress  for  infants  of  five  years  old ;  but  a  kifli 
friend,  an  intelligent  Mentor,  a  good,  tm 
[onng  woman,  who  could  be  to  them  sometbiog 
[)f  what  thev  have  lost — this  was  what  1 1^ 
quired,  and  this  I  ascertained  Mrs.  Herbert  wiSi 
before  I  engaged  her." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Lynne,  "  that  you  also 
ascertained  that  she  was  a  serious  person." 
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^If  you  mean  religious/'  answered  Mr. 
Esmond,  ''I  did  satisfy  myself  on  that 
ore. 

'^Shall  you  take  her  to  Ireland  with  you 
ben  you  return  there  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lynne. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Desmond,  "I  certainly 
ope  to  do  so ;  she  will  be  a  great  advantage 
D  the  children  when  there — some  little  antidote 
0  their  poor  grandmother's  spoiling ;  and  Mrs. 
ierbert  has  so  much  tact  that  she  will  not 
(Send  my  aunt  even  wtiile  opposing  her." 

"  Oh !  poor  Mrs.  Desmond !"  said  Mrs. 
Lynne  in  her  most  sympathising  tones,  '^  how 
aoi  she  help  spoiling  your  little  girls,  the 
JuUren  of  those  so  near  and  dear  to  her? 
She  must  love  them  with  all  her  heart." 

"And  therefore,  mamma,"  said  Barbara, 
"  the  ought  not  to  spoil  them." 

"  She  is  kind,  but  injudicious,  and  full  of  old 
Wsh  prejudices,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  With- 
^  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  should  not  like  her  in- 
^ce  with  the  children — at  least,  not  when 
%  are  a  little  older.     But  I  must  leave  you. 
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I  promised  to  walk  with  the.  cfafldren  to-di 
and  it  is  just  their  hour." 

He  rose,  and  after  a  few  more  fiu'eweOs  tb 
the  occasion  required,  and   many  promises 
future  meetbgs,  departed,  leaving  the  Lynn 
to  the  conchisicm  of  their  meaL 

With  his  firm,  but  careless  step,  he  stroi 
quickly  along  the  now  crowded  Cliff,  perfectly  a 
conscious  that  almost  every  third  person  he  passi 
turned  round  to  look  at  him — a  stranger 
Brighton,  especially  a  gentleman,  is  instant 
detected;  and  Mr.  Desmond,  I  must  confe 
was  almost  singular-looking,  when  seen  in 
Brighton  crowd  of  smart  ladies  and  sle 
officers,  doctors,  and  clergymen,  with  his  hast 
looking  "  tie,"  his  coat,  suggestive  of  a  shootin 
jacket,  his  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  the  sax 
material,  and  his  thick  shoes,  conveying  i 
idea  of  guns  and  setters.  But  he  was,  as  i 
have  said,  perfectly  unconscious,  and  walked  o 
observed  but  unobserving,  till  he  reached  b 
children's  i.bodc. 

They    heard  his   quick   step  and   half-su] 
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pressed  whistle  as  he  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  ran  to  meet  him,  ready  for  the  promised 
walk. 

"  Come   to   the  beach,   papa  I"   cried    little 
I-ina,  jumping  down  three  steps,  "  come  to  the 
beach,  and  sit  down,  and  see  us  play  with  the 
wares !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  papa  T*  cried  the  lesser  twin, 
"  come  to  the  beach,  and  let  us  show  you  the 
sea-gulls,  that  play  with  the  waves  better  than 
we  do !" 

**  Wherever  you  like,"  he  said,  stooping  to 
stroke  back  the  long,  dark  curls  that  had  es- 
caped from  under  Lina's  hat,   and  kissing  the 
upturned  face  of  his  quieter  little  one,  "  take 
me  wherever  you  like,  my  children." 

And  they  set  forth.  If  Mr.  Desmond  had 
been  stared  at  before,  he  was  now  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  as  he  crossed  the  street,  hold- 
ing a  child  by  either  hand.  Every  one  at 
Brighton  had  noticed  the  beautiful  twins,  and 
knew  their  name  and  abode,  and  they  uncon- 
scionsly  revealed  to  the  Brighton  public  that 
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murk,  VIS  no  oliier  tfaan  tfaor  &dia 
DescDood,  from  Ireimd.  He  ms  kwkied 
whh  more  wonder  dan  respect  after  di 


But  he  was  soon  free  from  die  crov 
dining  aa  die  sloping  beadi,  his  diildreB 
die  reddess  grve  of  diildhood,  Iving 
him ;  and  die  small  waves  playing  at  hi 
murmming  dieir  soft,  rhvdimical  cadeno 
sweetest  of  all  nature's  mdodies,  and  so 
to  complain  of  the  n^lect  of  their  wonted 
mates,  the  twins — who  were  listening  eagf 
their  father's  voice,  as  he  talked  to  them  • 
endless  pine-forests,  the  noble  rivers  and 
scencrj-  of  Norway,  and  of  the  midnigt 
which  looked  down  on  the  sleeping  child] 
the  North. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Herbert  sat  alone  ii 
deserted  school-room.  Let  us  look  at  he 
the  londy  governess,  whom  no  one  t 
about. 

It  would  be  hard  to  guess  her  age. 
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\  traces  on  her  fiice ;  but  it  had  a  fresh- 
oo— a  look  of  innocence  and  truth — 
le  truth — that  almost  contradicted  the 
diidi  years  and  care  had  drawn.  There 
>  sadness,  but  a  calm,  trustful  light  in 
I  bhie  eyes ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  many 
f  bitter  sorrow  had  fallen  from  them  in 
past  The  lines  on  her  broad,  pale 
id  seemed  to  have  been  caused  less  by 
s,  calculating  thought,  than  by  earnest, 
eferred  hope — the  hope  of  one  whose 
lil  with  looking  upward.  Her  features 
delicate,  but  not  regular;  her  lips  re- 
1  one  not  of  chiselled  marble,  or  rosy 
lut  merely  seemed  the  fitting  outlet  for 
ind  gentle  words — for  sweet  and  attrac- 
sdom — most  of  all,  for  heartfelt  worship, 
as  not  beautiful,  not  young ;  but  serene, 
i,  thoughtful — Gloving  and  true  she  was, 
>ne  who  loved  or  valued  such  qualities 
fiul  to  see  their  indication  on  her  coun- 
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Her  black  silk  dress,  rather  loosdy  m 
concealed  her  form,  yet  not  enough  to  1 
that  it  had  lost  the  light  jHroportions  of  jan 
Her  attitude  was  nevertheless    both  grac 
and  dignified ;  and  there  was  something  sug 
tive  of  harmony  in  her  every  movement 
things  about  her  spoke  a  mind  in  tune ;  tl 
were  no  discordant  dements,  no  contradid 
influences ;   her    countenance,   her    form, 
movements,  all  seemed  to  be  the  outward 
pression  of  a  spirit  where  peace,  hope,  and  1 
were  always  dwelling. 

She  sat  at  the  school-room  table,  busied 
arranging  a  quantity  of  the  wild  scented  c 
volvulus  in  a  taU  vase  of  Parian  china,  ro' 
whose  slender  shaft  she  twined  the  I 
branches  until  they  almost  concealed  the  I 
of  the  dassic  jar  with  their  delicate  foliage 
blossom.  The  air  was  balmy  from  their  li 
fragrance,  and  with  each  breath  she  dres 
thousand  memories,  sad  and  sweet,  c 
thronging   into   her   heart  and   brain.      T 
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rose  to  her  eyes,  shutting  from  their  vision  the 
realities  around  her,  while  the  eyes  of  her  spirit 
wandered  over  the  sea-like  moors,  the  pmple 
mountains,  and  birch-dad  glens  of  her  child- 
hood's home ;  and  not  lingering  there,  rose  to 
the  vision,  or    rather  the  far-off  radiance  of 
another  home,  whose  flowers  are  not  to  fade. 
Nothing  of  gloom  darkened  her  reverie,  though 
it  had  a  shade  of  past  sorrow ;  for  how  could 
the  dreams  of  one  so  londy  be  undouded? 
There  was  no  one  living  on  earth  to  whom  her 
thoughts  could  turn  with  entire  and  requited 
Section.     All  she  had  ever  loved  were  taken 
from  her,  her  mother,  her  husband,  her  infant 
*>ii,  her  only  sister,  not  one  siurived,  and  as 
her  father  had  died  before  her  birth,  she  had 
'^ot  one  near  relative  living.     Her  little  pupils 
were  all  she  had  to  love ;  and  how  slender  was 
^  tie  that  bound  them  to  her !     The  earth 
contained  no   recipient  for   the   strong,    high, 
spiritual  affection    which    was   a  part  of  her 
^ture;  therefore  she  gave  it   all  to  the  un- 
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forgotten  dead.  In  a  peculiar  seoe 
treasure  was  in  heaven,  and  there,  te 
her  heart.  How  then  could  soirow  n 
dark? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  soul  of  lofty  clearaesB,  like  a  night 

Of  stars,  in  which  the  memory  of  the  day 

Seems  trembling  through  the  meditative  air. 

BAILET. 

9 

^HE  same  evening,  when  the  children  were 

t>ed,  Mr.  Desmond  and  Mrs.  Herbert  sat 

gather,  talking  of  the  little  sleepers.     With 

^^ost  equal  interest  they  both  conversed  on  the 

^^racters  and  dispositions  of  the  twins,  and  the 

^^her  strove  to  thank  Mrs.  Herbert  for  her 

^ceasing  care  and  devotion  to  his  motherless 

^^ants. 

"  You  have  made  them  so  good,"  he  said ; 

^heywere  never  troublesome  or  wild  all  the 
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time  they  were  out  with  me ;  and  ho»*^  w, 
they  are  of  you  !"  J 

"  I  know  they  are,"  she  replied,  "  and  /  "* 
their  affection.  You  know,  Mr.  Desin<"« 
what  a  sweet  and  touching  thing  is  the  love  » 
a  child  ;  it  is  a  blessing  which  you  possess,  vA 
which,  1  trust,  you  may  never  lose," 

"  I  could  not  bear  that  loss,"  he  said,  halfW 
himself.  "  Those  children,  and  my  borne, 
are  all  I  have  to  care  for,"  he  continunJ 
sadly. 
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Q^ indeed;  and  I  long  to  see  Ireland 
people.  I  always  feel  that  I  should 
a. 

you  must  prepare  for  some  disap- 
it  both  in  the  beauty  of  my  home  and 
iness  of  my  countrymen.  We  are  a 
iting  race;  we  promise,  but  fail  in 
Dg ;  we  are  full  of  talents,  and  use  them 
r  harm  than  good;  we  have  strong 
^  and  yet  our  constancy  is  weak  ;  we 
ck  perceptions,  yet  always  err  in  judg- 
Qd  we  never  tell  the  truth." 
'  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  that  is  a  most 
►ry  ending  to  your  sketch  of  Irish 
',    for    it    obliterates     all    that    went 

I  try  to  be  an  exception,"  he   said, 
speak  the  truth  at  all  events." 
le  could  look  in  his  face  and  think  him 

it  of  truth  is  our  great  failing,"  he  con- 

*  and  yet  the  Irish  character  is  not  a 

one;    we  are  faithful   and   generous. 
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though  we  tell  dreadful  lies — ^in  short,  we  e 
an  enigma." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  this  want  < 
truth  proceeds  from  a  quick  fancy ;  and  that  in 
pulsive  character  which  never  stops  to  think,  bm 
speaks  eagerly  and  hurriedly  at  the  promptingi 
of  a  strong  desire  to  make  others  see  things  in 
the  same  highly  coloured  light.  I  can  qak 
understand  the  temptation." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Desmond,  "  our  mosl 
excusable  untruths  spring  from  this  cause;  but 
I  fear  we  arc  worse  than  vou  think  us.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  in  which  wilful  lies  were  told  to 
gain  an  end  or  avoid  an  inconvenience — toU 
too,  with  an  effrontery  that  there  was  no  shame 
or  effort  in  the  matter.  Ah,  Mrs.  Herbert,  you 
will  find  us  out  in  time !" 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  not  favour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  a  strong  love  of  truth, 
said  Mrs.   Herbert,  "this   may  account  for« 
great  deal." 

"  My  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Desmond,  say* 
much  more  than  that,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  shi 
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is  only  too  fond  of  expressing  her  opinions,  and 
you  will  hear  them  soon  enough.  And,  Mrs. 
Herbert,  I  should  warn  you — it  is  rather  a  deli- 
cate subject,  but  I  know  you  will  understand 
m&— I  am  excessively  fond  of  Mrs.  Desmond, 
who  is  my  aunt  as  well  as  my  mother-in-law ; 
but  she  is  inclined  to  spoil  the  children,  and  I 
do  not  like  her  influence  for  them,  nor  the 
lHX)ks  she  gives  them,  nor  the  interference  she 
IS  too  fond  of  using  in  my  establishment.  I  fear 
you  will  have  a  hard  card  to  play." 

Mrs.  Herbert  understood  perfectly.  The 
cbildren  had  innocently  made  her  acquainted 
^h  many  of  grandmamma's  notions,  and  one 
of  her  first  acts  on  arriving,  had  been  to  take 
from  the  school-room  book-shelf  those  three 
volumes  of  worse  than  trash,  entitled  'The 
Fairchild  Family,'  in  the  first  page  of  which  was 
^tten,  "  To  my  dear  little  Kate  and  Lina,  fi-om 
^  affectionate  grandmother,  Katherine  Des- 
naond."  Mrs.  Herbert  knew  she  would  have  a 
*^  card  to  play ;  but  she  did  not  fear. 

VOL.  u.  D 
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"  We  shall  get  on  very  well,"  she  said  ; 
perfectly  understand  your    feelings,  Sfr, 
mond.     I  would  not  on  any  account  char** 
children's  affection  for  their  grandmother  ; 
I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  anything  &on> 
influence." 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  yours  wiD  ^ 
vail.  I  look  forward  to  a  happy  winter  at  hotf 
— for  the  children  at  least ;  and  you  will  not  di 
like  Slievemore,  I  hope  ;  I  must  go  there  for 
few  days,  soon,  and  have  it  put  in  order,  if  tb 
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bo\ise,  and  I  meet  Miss  Lynne  constantly — she 
is  very  kind  to  us,  too." 

-Is  she?''  asked  Mr.  Desmond.  "I  don't 
ftocy  ber-Hshe  is  so  cold  and  stiff." 

"There  is  much  good  in  her,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Herbert,  **  but  it  is  hard  to  find,  under  her 
repelling  exterior." 

*'  Yet  she  is  rather  handsome ;  but  it  is  a 
lort  of  beauty  that  makes  one  shiver." 

Mrs.  Herbert  smiled.  ''We  will  not  judge 
ber/'  she  said,  ''  but  acknowledge  her  virtues,  of 
which  I  think  kindness  is  one^-at  least,  a  rough, 
correcting  manner,  which  she  means  as  kind- 
ness, and  which  we  should  take  as  such.'* 

"If we  can,"  said  Mr.  Desmond;  "but  I 
must  bid  you  good  night,  Mrs.  Herbert.  This 
IS  my  quiet  time,  and  I  must  devote  it  to  busi- 
ness letters  and  accounts,  for  at  least  an  hour 
W«e  I  go  to  bed." 

Thqr  shook  hands  cordially,  and  Mr.  Des- 
inond  went  down,  and  for  much  more  than  the 
time  he  had  named,  devoted  himself  to  business, 
^^'i^erfully  and  energeticaUy  diving  into  deep  ac- 

D  2 
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counts,  dedphering  letters  and  petitions,  rapid! 
and  clearly  replying  to  various  applicatioDS  6m 
advice,  assistance,  &c.,  sent  him  by  his  agent  aod 
by  many  of  his  tenants  and  servants. 

Mrs.  Herbert  went  into  the  children's  room, 
and  looked  upon  the  sleeping  twins.  There 
is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  fece  of  a  child  asleep; 
one  feels  awe-struck  by  the  pure,  passionkflB 
innocence  of  the  still  features  imtraoed  bf 
thought,  sin,  or  pain,  fresh  from  the  Creator's 
hand,  and  resting  in  the  light  of  His  smile^ 
Holy  is  the  atmosphere  around  a  sleeping  babe. 

Lina  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  state  of  exdted 
joy  that  would  have  disturbed  the  slumbers  d 
an  older  person — her  features  were  still  radiant, 
even  in  sleep — and  her  attitude  showed  that  ii 
had  thrown  its  spell  upon  her  in  the  midst  oi 
joyous  restlessness.  Her  little,  round,  whit* 
arms  were  flung  above  her  head;  one  wai 
almost  hidden  in  the  tangled  masses  of  be: 
dark  hair,  and  the  other  lay  along  the  piQo^ 
stretched  out  as  if  to  seize  some  passing  pleasure 
the  coverings  of  her   bed   were  tossed  asid< 
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revealing  the  sjrmmetry  of  her  infant  form  and 
the  beautiful  expression  of  her  reckless  attitude, 
80  M  of  life  and  motion,  yet  so  still.  Mrs. 
Herbert  gently  drew  the  clothes  about  her,  and 
kissing  the  lips  parted  with  a  smile — the  smile 
of  some  heaven-suggested  dream — ^went  on  to 
die  bed-side  of  little  Kate. 

What  utter  calmness  of  repose!  the  long 
golden  hair  fell  straight  along  the  pale  features, 
and  one  tiny  arm,  symmetrical,  but  not  round 
like  Lina's,  lay  beside  the  form,  whose  composed 
fimbs  and  calm  attitude  almost  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  longer  and  still  calmer  sleep.  The 
dow  and  regular  breathing  of  the  child  was 
aB  that  told  of  life. 

"  How  pale  she  is  1"  thought  Mrs.  Herbert, 
"she  has  been  over  excited,  but  this  quiet  sleep 
^  repair  it  all.  Poor  child  1  she  has  yet  to 
^^ence  the  tumult  of  feeling  which  banishes 
'cpose,  if,  indeed,  she  i^  to  face  the  long, 
*^tfid  journey  of  life." 

There  was  something  in  the  calm,  holy  purity 
^  the  child's   pale  features  which  seemed  to 
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refuse  a  future  of  Unl  and  struggling ;  to 
in  short,  from  the  weary  exile  of  this  life,  ir 
to  its  home  in  another.     Mrs.  Herbert  ^ 
sensation  of  awe  as  she  stooped  to  Ids  t 
pale,  pure  forehead  of  the  sleq)er. 

''I  scarcely  dare,"  she  thought,  '*to  a 
God*s  Uessing  for  her.  It  rests  upon  her  no^ 
and  there  is  something  whidi  tells  me  it  i 
not  be  withdrawn." 

And  Mrs.  Herbert  turned  from  the  lit 
sleepers,  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  1 
own  apartment.  Closing  the  door,  she  n 
once  more  alone. 

Alone  !  a  bitter  and  a  weary  fate  it  is,  to 
alone  in  every  feeling,  as  she  was ;  but  dia 
fully  she  drank  the  bitter  cup,  and  gladly  s 
accepted  the  weariness.  The  untired  travd 
scarcely  longs  for  home,  while  the  weary  o 
pines  after  it,  and  walks  the  straighter  for  I 
exhaustion. 

Long  and  earnestly  she  prayed — alas !  si 
those  two  children,  she  had  none  but  hen 
to  pray  for.      At  last  she  slept,  and  in  i 
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happy   vales   of    Dreamland,  was    no    longer 

aloDe. 


The  next  day,  the  Lynne  fieunily  were  gra- 
tified by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Alice 
were  certainly  coming  to  Brighton.  Alice  had 
mtteo  to  Barbara  to  announce  the  focty  and 
to  say  that  her  mother  would  gladly  accept 
Urs.  Lynne's  invitation,  and  stay  a  few  days 
It  R^ncy  Square,  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  finding  a  house.  Alice  further  said  that 
they  had  just  heard  from  Lilian,  who  was  at 
Presburg,  and  that  she  and  Lord  Rossendale 
had  changed  their  plans,  owing  to  some  county 
boslQess  which  unexpectedly  obliged  him  to 
return  home  before  Christmas.  She  regretted 
that  their  tour  was  cut  short,  but  expressed 
iQQch  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  seemg  her 
Aitore  home,  to  which  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Alice 
^ere  invited  to  spend  Christmas.  Alice  con- 
^iluded  her  letter  by  telling  Barbara  that  she 
^  jnst  seen  Wilfred,  and  that  he  looked  worn 
^  over  worked. 
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''  I'm  so  delighted/'  cried  Mi-s.  Lynne. 
turday  next — ^how  charming  1      I'm  so  ^' 
oh,  poor  dear  Wilfred !     I'm  so  sorry  T 

"My  dear  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Lynne,  ''itl* 
pity  you  should  speak  so  unthinldngly.  lei 
cannot  be  sorry  and  glad  too." 

''  Oh,  James !  don't  take  me  up,  just  noii 
please,  my  dear.  I  really  am  glad  and  son;; 
glad  Florence  is  coming,  and  sorry  Wilfred 
looks  in." 

*' I  comprehend,"  said  Mr.  Lynne.  "Bar- 
bara, you  had  better  write  to  Alice,  and  a] 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  her  and 
her  mother  on  Saturday." 

"  And  oh,  James !"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne,  "  do 
let  me  ask  Wilfred  to  come  on  Monday,  and 
get  a  little  change  of  air,  and  some  rest  I 
know  he  can't  come  on  Saturday ;  oh,  dear ! 
how  I  wish  he  could  !" 

"  Jane,  you  should  not  wish  him  to  negW 
his  duty  ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  you  wrote 
to  ask  him.  Do  so,  by  all  means ;  let  him 
come   on   Monday.      I  have  much  to  say  to 
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dm,  which  I  trust  may  be  of  use.      You  had 
letter  both  write  immediatdy/' 

So  Mrs.  Lynne  and  Barbara  sat  down  to 
write. 

"My  dear  AKce,"  wrote  the  latter,  "we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  on  Saturday  next. 
Mamma  hopes  you  will  stay  with  us  some 
time;  at  all  events,  until  you  have  found  a 
imtable  house.  I  hope  you  will  quite  recover 
jour  strength,  which  I  regret  to  hear,  has  been 
impaired  by  the  late  hoiu-s  and  excitement  of 
fte  life  you  have  been  recently  leadmg.  You 
win  find  yourself  in  a  very  different  atmosphere 
^  us,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  less  agreeable 
ooe  because  more  wholesome.  I  anticipate 
nwich  enjoyment  from  your  society,  my  dear 
AGce,  and  I  hope  our  intercoiu*se  may  not 
prove  wholly  unprofitable.  Mamma  is  now 
writing  to  Wilfred,  who  we  hope  will  join  us 
^  Monday.  I  remain  with  love  to  aunt 
Korence, 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Barbara  Lynne." 
D  3 
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Mrs.  Lynne^s  letter  to  her  son  was  in  ^ 
different  strain. 

"  Mv  dearest  Wilfred, 
'*I  write  just  two  lines  to  say  that  w 
want  you  very  much  to  come  to  us  on  Men 
next,  for  as  many  days  as  you  can  spare, 
won't  mind  sleeping  in  the  little  back  i 
on  the  ground  floor — ^it  is  the  only  com 
have  to  spare,  as  you  know  I  expect  your 
and  cousin  on  Saturday.     I  hope,  my  dear 
you  win  bathe  every  day  while  you  are 
.md  ride  a  great  deal  on  the  Downs,  whict 
delightful;    and    the    air   of   the   chalk 
together   ^ith   the   sea-breezes,  is  really 
strengthening  than  anything ;  and  I  am 
you  will  not  be  in  any  danger,  though  ther 
so  many  dreadful  chalk-pits,  because  you  ar 
short-sighted,  as  every  body  was,  who  was 
killed  that  w^v,  unless  their   horse  ran 
with  them,  and  fell  do^n  a  pit ;  but  thai 
not,  I  trust  and  hope^  happen  to  you,  be 
YOU  will  only  have  a  hired  horse,  and  they 
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VQA  ^^^y>  because,  poor  things,  they  are  not 
riioT^g  enough,  which  is  very,  cruel  of  their 
(ywn^;  but  I  suppose  one  cannot  prevent 
•mmals  from  being  overworked — and  so  are 
people  sometimes,  like  you^  my  poor,  dear  child. 
I  hear  you  are  grown  very  thin.  How  I  wish 
70a  could  come  Saturday  instead  of  Monday, 
though  your  father  says  it  is  wrong  of  me ;  but 
Rally  I  do  so  wish  you  could  spend  a  Simday 
with  us,  and  hear  dear  Mr.  Pecock  preach  in 
the  morning,  and  Mr.  Stridens  in  the  after- 
noon ;  though  really  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Stridens  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Zion 
Chapd,  who  unfortunately  is  not  quite  ortho- 
<b«,  though  I  can't  conceive  why  people  won't 
go  to  hear  him,  for  his  doctrine  is  quite  Church 
of  England,  and  there's  not  much  difference  in 
*he  service,  so  I  don't  think  even  you  could 
^Vt  him ;  and  he's  so  truly  pious  and  sin- 
^^,  I  never  quite  knew  why  he  became  a 
^'isscnter,  but  it  was  really  most  conscientious 
rf  him  to  do  so  for  such  a  very  little  scruple. 
*  lM)pe,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  not  fail  to  come, 
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though  Toa  camioC  oome  ftr  the  Smidi^. 
fiitho-  wishes  to  speak  to  yoa  on  irer^ 
partant  matters,  and  I  realty  hope  and  ^ 
you  win  be  convinced^  and  abandon  all  ^ 
odd  notions  which  I  hear  you  have  been  pickN 
up.  I  cannot  think  how  you,  who  are  I 
young,  can  possibly  think  of  differing  fioi 
your  father  and  aU  of  us,  who  of  course  a 
much  wiser  than  you  could  be,  because  we  hv 
had  experience  ;  and  no  one  understands  thinj 
as  well  as  vour  dear  fiather,  who  is  never  m 
taken,  as  you  might  be.  But  I  hope  I  am  d 
annoying  you,  my  dear  boy,  by  what  I  am  IM 
saying,  which  is  only  meant /or  your  good;  I 
I  have  written  more  than  I  intended,  and  t 
post  is  going  out,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
Wilfred,  your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

"Jane  Ltss^ 

"  When  you  see  my  darling  Fred  give  bin 
thousand  kisses  for  me  and  mv  best  love." 

The  letters  were  despatched,  and  Mrs.  Lyi 
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becune  supremely  happy  when  Saturday  after- 
fiooD  arrived,  and  with  it  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
Mo^  who  brought  a  message  from  Wilfred, 
promising  to  come  on  Monday,  and  spend  two 
cr  three  days  with  his  parents. 

Mrs.  Lynne  received  her  sister  and  niece 
lith  much  enthusiasm  and  many  embraces. 
Mr.  Lynne  shook  hands  stiffly  with  his  sister- 
m-law,  and  icily  kissed  Alice;  while  Barbara 
greeted  them  with  what  was  meant  for  cor- 
diality, and  looked  very  like  it. 

''How  hot  and  dusty  it  is!"  cried  Mrs. 
Clioton,  untying  her  bonnet,  and  flinging  off 
some  airy  external  garment,  which  could  not 
luive  added  much  to  her  oppression. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Florence  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne, 
^do  come  and  take  off  your  things,  and  lie 
down  on  the  bed  and  rest,  and  111  sit  and  talk 
^  you.  Barbara,  my  dear,  show  dear  Alice  her 
'oom." 

And  the  four  ladies  went  up-stairs.  Mrs. 
%iuie,  at  a  quick  trot,  looking  over  her  shoulder 
^^  her  sister,  who  followed  slowly,  filling  the 
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narrow  sturcaae  with  her  floonoeB,  and  0W| 
moment  n^f^liing  the  fiinge  of  her  raee-ookm 
parasol  in  the  banisters.  Alice  and  Buhi 
Mowed  side  by  side,  rather  doady  pren 
Barbara's  hand  resting  patronising^y  on  .AIo 
shoulder,  and  her  tall,  angular  finrm  and  hei 
walk  contrasting  strongly  with  Alioe's  beni 
figure  and  unheard  footsteps.  The  cam 
entered  the  litde  room  which  Alice  was  to 
habit ;  and  Barbara,  having  opened  the  wind 
and  shut  the  door,  proceeded  to  untie  I 
cousin's  bonnet,  and  put  it  carefully  into  i 
wardrobe. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Alice.  "  How  tidy  ] 
are,  Barbara !" 

"I  have  a  taste  for  order,"  she  repE 
"  Are  you  tired,  Alice  ?  I  am  very  glad  ; 
are  come,  my  dear.  Shall  I  stay  with  yo 
litUe  while  ?" 

Alice  consented,    not    very   willingly; 
they  sat  down  together.      Alice  would  1 
liked  to  lie  on  the  bed,  for  she  was  tired, 
her  head  ached;  but  there  was  somethinj 
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loiban's  presence  that  made  her  feel  that  to  do 
Q  Wld  be  an  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
lented  action.  So  they  sat  together  on  two 
Baoe-bottoined  chairs ;  and  Barbara  b^an : 

**  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  together  very 
much,  and  you  will  get  quite  strong  here, 
ABcc." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  answered,  rather  sorrow- 
My.  ''  I  am  so  tired  of  London,  Barbara, 
yoa  cannot  think  how  glad  I  am  of  a  little  rest 
wd  change,  and  quiet  life." 

"Naturally,"  said  Barbara.  ''But,  Alice, 
you  should  not  grow  inactive.  Do  you  ever 
walk  before  breakfast  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  said  Alice, 
"«fter  a  day  or  two.     I  will  leave  off  all  my 
M  habits  by  degrees — ^late  hours  and  all." 
*'  Leave  them  off  at  once,"  said  Barbara. 
Alice  sighed.     Her  deprecating  glance  was 
'^  upon  Barbara,  who,  however,  noticed  the 
P^  cheek  and  sunken  eyes  of  her  cousin. 

**  You're  quite    knocked  up,"   she  said,  ab- 
"^ipUy.     "  We  mustn't  expect  too  much  from 
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Now  go  to  sleep  till     t^ 


time.      I'll    leave    you.      Shall   I    dar/r^ 
window  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Alice. 

"  As   you   please,  then.     Lie  down  oo 
bed,  and  go  to  sleep.     When  one  b  tired,  * 
can    always  go    to   sleep ;    and    you  will  c*** 
down  quite  fresh." 

"  Thank  you,"  murmured  Alice,  scaio* 
knowing  why  she  said  it,  hut  feeling  that  Ba 
bara  meant  to  be  kind.  And  she  was  kit 
too,  for  she  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend 
Seeking  a  higher  object. 

WORDSWORTH. 

liCE  did  not  go  to  sleep,  but  lay  dreaming 
"earning  of  her  dim  future,  and  wondering 
lier  she  would  be  the  better  and  the  hap- 
for  the  interval  of  peace  which  she  now 
d  for,  after  the  excitement  of  the  summer, 
mind  and  body  were  alike  exhausted ;  her 
y  bad  all  failed.  Young  as  she  was,  her 
(bts  and  aspirations  at  that  moment  were 
f  action,  but  rest ;  calmness  and  peace  she 
d  for,  tired  and  sick  at  heart. 
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She  passed  a  dull,  sleepy  evening,  and  ii^ 
not  get  on  with  Barbara,  who  tried  hard  W 
draw  her  into  conversation.  At  last  she  con- 
fessed to  a  headache,  detected  by  Mrs.  LjioBj 
and  she  submitted  to  be  sent  to  bed, 
like  a  tired  child,  tired  after  a  day  of 
toil,  she  fell  into  a  long,  deep, 
sleep. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  she  rose  ni 
freshed,  and  able  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  church,  where  the  Lynnes  invariablj 
went    twice,    and    sometimes    three    times,  on 
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are  the  most  accustomed  to  hot  rooms 

8  get  headaches  in  hot  churches." 

ce  coloured,  with  a  feeling  something  like 

ation,  but  did  not  reply.  ^  Barbara  looked 

and  said: 

liy,  Alice,  you  do  look  hot,  and  tired,  too ; 

^cate  you  are !" 

e  felt  indignant  again ;  there  was  a  tone 

sation  in  her  cousin's  voice  which  annoyed 

im  not  particularly  delicate/'  she  replied, 
are  those  two  little  girls,  Barbara,  run- 
p  to  my  unde  and  aunt  ?" 
1,  they  are   the  little   Desmonds;    and 
are   Mr.   Desmond  and    Mrs.    Herbert 
;  up  to  us :  how  very  tiresome.      I  do 
meeting  people  just  after  church." 
)  do  I,  generally,"  said  Alice. 
jara  looked  at  her  cousin  in  pleased  sur- 
and   would    have   spoken;    but   at  this 
it  they  overtook  the  group  before  them, 
lad  stopped  to   shake  hands  with   their 
w    Mrs  Clinton  called  Alice,  and  intro- 
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duwd  her  to  Mr,  Desmond  in  a  friendly,  oot-j 
dial  manner,  as  If  she  wished  them  to  be  int 
at  once. 

"  You  and  my  bttle  Alice  were  friends  ooO^ 
she  said,  "but  now  I  suppose  a  re-introduction ii 
necessary.  Alice,  you  do  not  remember  i!t. 
Desmond,  your  poor  father's  friend  ?" 

Her  father's  friend !  With  earnest  em 
fixed  upon  his,  Alice  gave  him  her  hand.  H( 
held  it  for  a  moment  unconsciously,  tradng 
Henry  Clinton's  likened  in  her  every  featurt 
Neither  spoke ;  but  each  looked  upon  the  oth« 
with  deep  interest — almost  with  afFection,  ami 
hoth  were  conscious  of  a  common  thought-i 
common  memory — a  presence,  as  it  were,  which 
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As  a   raw-boned,    harsh-voiced    sheep-dog 

^^  the  unwilling  flock  onwards,  when  they 

> 

^ger  for  a  moment  beside  the  road  along 
llich  he  drives  them,  so  did  Mr.  Lynne's 
Aoe  and  words  set  the  whole  party  in  motion* 
lie  followed  them  with  Barbara  until  they 
ached  the  crossing  opposite  Regency  Square, 
hen  he  once  more  interrupted  them. 
**  Jane,  my  dear,  this  is  our  way,"  he  said, 
lood-bye,  Desmond.  Come,  Florence  and 
Jioer 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  we  are  all  going 
0  walk  a  little  more.  I  want  to  talk  to  Mr. 
)e8mond.  Don't  go  home,  Jane  !  Alice, 
some  with  me !" 

"  Alice  is  tired,"  said  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Lynne  murmured  incoherently  :  * 

"  Sunday  afternoon — James  don't  approve  of 
^vaDdng — talking.  I  mean  we  always  go  home 
•fter  church." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mrs.  Clinton. 

"Oh,  Florence!"  cried  her  sister.  Oh, 
Horeoce!  Florence!" 
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^  Come,   Alioe,    and   rest    yoursdf, 
manded  Barbara.  < 

"  Mamma  wants  me,"  replied  Alice;  ^ i/^ 
had  rather  stay  oat" 

"Very  wdl,"  said  Barbara;  and  widi 
rsrious  sorts  of  horror  depicted  on  thdr 
nances,  the  Lynnes  crossed  the  streets  and  db^j 
appeared. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  we  have  met,"  said  Mdl 
CHoton,  taking  I^mond's  arm.  *'  What  pnl^ 
children  T  she  continued ;  " it  is  the  first  tiiDir 
hare  seen  them.'^ 

**  Miss  Chnton  was  just  sudi  another,"  la 
Slid.  **  when  I  last  saw  her." 

"  It  dr.x's  not  seem  a  year  ago,"  said  lb 
Cl.r.:vw:i ;  *'  azxi  new  she  is  grown  up,  and  LQiiD 
crarrxxi.      Ah.  Mr.  I>esmond,  it  makes  me  fed 

Ar^i  soe  i.vked  up  at  her  companicm,  who 
sit%  riv^  tTfece  sTC  u:!^  hind  of  time  on  her  frtfb 
r,u:un>  JLzi  briurtit  hair ;  nor  anv  shade  rf  ctfc 
xY  s.*rr;  w  u:i  her  hughing,  thoughtless  bln^ 
^WN      Yu  wccji  ruber  not  have  found  her  so 
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;ed — she,  Heniy  Clinton's  widow  !  He 
hing ;  and-  the  bright  eyes  were  averted 
lalf-frown  at  his  silence, 
twhile  A£ce  hung  back,  trying  to  make 
anoe  witii  the  little  girls.  They  were 
thy,  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Herbert  for 
to  A£ce's  questions.  Children  have, 
kmsly,  a  ddightfiil  power  of  aboliriiing 
;  between  grown  up  people ;  there  is  an 
lere  of  reality  and  truth  about  a  young 
hich  extends  itself  to  those  around, 
g  conventionalism,  and  eliciting  a  com- 
er it  maybe,  uncomfortable  sincerity 
le  who  come  within  its  influence. 
Q  lies  about  us  in  our  in&ncy,"  and 
icent  presence  of  a  cbfld  disconcerts  the 
e,  and  refreshes  the  good  and  true,  like 
i  from  Paradise. 

were  Mrs.  Herbert  and  Alice  brought 

After  a  few  moments'  talk  with  the 

,  m  which  their  shyness   was  perma- 

xmquered,  Alice  seated   herself  beside 

erbert  on  the  shingle,  a  few  steps  from 
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the  bench  on  whidi  Mn.  GEnton  an^^ 
«K»Mi  were  rittbM^.  d«p  m  caav«ai«L 

littk  g^  ran  away  in  search  of  aea-iraedF 
musad-shelb — the  only  prodoctions  of  ^ 
dreary  Brighton  sea;  and  Afioe  and  die  | 
▼emess  were  l»e-d-leie. 

What  ooold  it  be,  that  drew  their  mi 
together  as  they  talked  f  What  was  the  n 
terious  speD  that  came  like  a  sunbeam  i 
Alice's  spirit,  slowly  and  surely  thawing  the 
of  her  natural  reserve,  and  freeing  the  k 
bound  stream  of  hidden  thought?  And  i 
did  Mrs.  Herbert  look  with  such  earnest  into 
upon  her  young  companion's  downcast  i 
and  drooping  head,  when  a  momentary  pi 
occurred,  and  words  gave  place  to  silence  n 
eloquent  still  ? 

They  spoke  first  about  the'  children,  tbei 
the  Lynnes,  but  only  a  few  words;  and  t 
Alice  remarked  upon  her  own  enjoyment  of  f 
and  early  regular  hours,  after  the  excitemeD 
London. 

*' It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  quiet,"  she  Sf 
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''hit  I  wish  we-  were  aQ  in  the  country,  this 
phoe  is  quite  as  noisy,  and  more  glaring  and 
town-like  in  many  ways  than  London.  I  long 
fat  the  parks,  and  still  more  for  the  green 
turf  and  blue  river  of  my  home  at  Richmond." 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  country,  then  ?  But 
«f  course  you  enjoyed  London — it  was  your 
fiiBt  season,  I  believe  ?" 

"  My  first,  and  I  hope  my  last,"  she  replied, 
^m&k  a  tone  of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  which  fell 
to  a  whisper. 

lifrs.  Herbert  wondered,  but  almost  under- 
stood all,  when  turning  round  she  saw  the 
shadow  that  crossed  Alice's  face. 

''The  excitement  has  tired  you,"  she  said 
kindly,  "  but  you  will  soon  revive." 

"So  my  cousin  says,"  replied  Alice;  "but 
she  says  it  differently." 

Mrs.  Herbert  smiled.  "Miss  Lynne  has 
<)fteD  spoken  to  me  of  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
yoQ,"  she  said,  "and  Mrs.  Lynne  has  done 
so  still  oftener.  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had 
kjKJwn  you  before." 

VOL.   IL  E 
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Alice  experienced  very  nearly  the  same  fi 
with  reference  to  her  companion,  but  &.i  n* 
express  it, 

"  My  aunt  is  the  kindest  [>ersoD  in  the 
world,"  she  replied,  "and  Barbara  is  good- 
natured,  I  think.  She  told  mc  a  good  deal 
yesterday  evening  about  Mr.  Desmond  mi 
you  and  the  children ;  but  I  was  so  tired  vA 
sleepy.     I  am  always  tired  now." 

"Always  tired!  not  always  1  hope?  Not 
now,  as  we  sit  here  ?" 
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**  This  is  not  our  rest." 

The  long,  low  wail  of  the  retreating  wave, 
''^^ingled  with  the  speaker's  voice. 

^'Not  peace,  but  action,"  continued  Mrs. 
Herbert;  and  the  succeeding  billow  cast  its 
^^ray  into  the  sunlight  as  she  spoke. 

^'But  when  we  have  no  sphere  of  action," 

^*^d  Alice,  "when  we  are  of  no  use  to  any 

oxic,  and  no  pleasure  to  ourselves — ^when  one 

18   exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and  no  object 

y^  found  for  the  exertion  of  either  one  or  the 

other,  what  is  to  be  done?" . 

**  I  do  not  think  such  conditions  can  exist," 
^d  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  There  is  one  object — 
^-improvement — ^which  we  never  need  lose 
^ht  of,  and  which  may  always  give  us  an 
interest  m  life." 

''But  it  is  so  hard  to  improve  oneself,  all 
alone,"  replied  Alice. 

An  alone!     Mrs.  Herbert  glanced  at  Alice's 
mother,  and  saw  how  it  was.     Alice  did  not 
observe  the  look. 
^In   one  aense  we  are  never  alone,"  said 
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Herbert ;  "  and  even  with  regsid  W 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  are  not  unasastti 
From  almost  every  one  we  meet,  we  can  dain 
some  benefit." 

"I  never  could  feel  that.  1  always  feel  till 
people  are  wiser  and  better  than  I  am,  and  tiul 
I  ought  perhaps  to  learn  from  them,  but  !■ 
cannot.  I  wonder  what  it  can  be,"  contiDoal 
Alice,  "  that  makes  one  shut  up,  as  it  ^at, 
one's  whole  nature,  against  people  who  irt 
very  good,  and  whom  all  the  time  one  rallid 
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bve — oh  I  Mrs.  Herbert,  how  little  there 

that  we  can  really  love !    how  little   that 

Ij  appeals  to  our  affections !     In  a  world 

this  'they  run  to  waste,   or  water  but 

iesertr' 

[rs.  Herbert  fdt  a  pang  of  compassion, 
le  heard  such  words  from  one  so  young ; 
knew  by  the  accent  in  which  they  were 
en,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them, 
earnestly  they  were  uttered. 
Miss  Clinton,"  she  said,  *^  I  have  no  right 
)eak  to  you  as  I  could  wish,  our  acquaint- 
is  scarcely  an  hour  old ;  yet  let  me  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  I  may  talk  to 
more  freely.  Though  my  position  and 
B  seem  to  place  something  like  a  bar 
een  us,  you  will  not  think  me  presump- 
8  if  I  sometimes  forget  this,  and  talk  to 
as  I  long  to  do." 

Hoe  looked  up  gladly  and  thankfully, 
s  of  friendship  could  not  have  convinced 
more  fully  of  her  companion's  sincerity, 
did  the  look  that  met  her  own. 
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''  I  think  I  could  learo  from  yoti,"  she  n 
'^  and  if  you  will  teQ  me  all  yoa  think,  I  it 
be  grateful     I  am  sure  we  shall  otbm  meet" 

"I  trust  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Th« 
even  now  something  like  a  link  between  i 
I  have  felt  all  you  describe  and  more;  1 
time  and  sorrow,  and  the  long  probatioD 
eventful  years,  has  tamed  down  in  m^ 
that  in  you  is  still  fresh  and  struggling  witU 
and  I  have  learnt  sweet  lessons  in  a  bit 
school.  I  trust  you  will  learn  them  too,  I 
not  as  I  did." 

She  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Clinton's  voi 
calling  Alice  to  come  home.  "  Your  ax 
dines  so  early,"  Mrs.  Clinton  said.  *'I 
very  tiresome  to  have  to  come  in  this  lof 
evening ;  but  we  must  be  punctual,  I  suppo 
Come,  Alice." 

Alice  rose  and  shook  hands  with  M 
Herbert  "We  shall  often  meet,"  she  sa 
as  she  turned  to  rejoin  her  mother  and  1 
Desmond,  who  had  both  risen,  and  ^ 
walking  up  the  slope  of  the  esplanade. 
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''I  win  accompany  you  to  R^ncy  Square, 
if  you  win  let  me/'  said  Desmond. 

The  permission  was  gladly  given,  and  the 
three  walked  on. 

"I  hope  you  foimd  Mrs.  Herbert  agreeable, 
Miss  Clinton  ?"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  I  did  indeed,"  replied  Alice.  "  I  nerer  met 
*ny  one  so — "  and  she  hesitated. 

"  So  what  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clinton ;  "  so  clever, 
do  you  mean?  Governesses  are  generally 
^ever,  and  weU  educated." 

"  So  amiable  and  good,  mamma,  I  meant  to 
say,"  replied  Alice. 

"Miss  Clinton  has  indeed  read  Mrs.  Her- 
Ws  character  aright,"  remarked  Mr.  Des- 
mond. 

"She  has  done  it  in  a  wonderfuUy  short 

time,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton  with  a  smile.    "  What 

in  the  world  were  you  talking  about,  Alice? 

How   did  you   elicit    aU    this    amiability   and 

goodness?" 

Alice  coloured  and  looked  confused.  "  I  felt 
that  she  was  kind,  mamma,"    she  answered. 
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**  I  cannot  weD  explain  what  we  talked  tboot, 
not  about  things  at  alL'' 

''Not  about  things!*'  said  Mr.  Deamond, 
"about  peo{de  then?  But  I  have  no  rig^ 
to  inquire/' 

''About  thoughts,"  said  Alice;  ""but  odd 
never  can  describe  such  conversations.  Hov 
happy  your  children  must  be  with  Mis^ 
Herbert." 

"  They  are,  indeed,"  replied  Desmond, "  Ab 
is  perfection,  I  think ;  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  entrust  to  her,  no  position  I  would  ftar  to 
place  her  in." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !"  said  Alice. 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  voice 
of  remonstrance,  "  how  could  you  possiUy  be 
sure  ?  Mr.  Desmond  has  known  her  for  yeaA 
and  you  fcH:  half  an  hour;  he  may  be  sm 
but  as  for  your  forming  a  judgment,  it  is  qcot^ 
ridiculous." 

"  Still  I  can't  help  being  sure,  mamma,"  said 
AUce. 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  Mr, 
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Ljnne's  house,  where  the  party  separated, 
Desmond  returning  to  the  beach,  where  he 
seated  himself  by  Mrs.  Herbert's  side,  and 
talked  of  Alice. 

Another  dull  evening  ensued  to  the  inmates 
of  Mr.  Lynne's  house.  After  dinner  he  read  a 
kng  sermon  to  his  guests  and  assembled 
servants,  during  which  Mrs.  CUnton  fidgetted, 
Mrs.  Lynne  sighed,  Barbara  listened,  and  Alice 
tried  to  attend,  though  her  mind  would  return 
to  Mrs.  Herbert's  conversation,  and  preach 
mtemal  sermons  with  her  words  for  texts. 

At  last  it  ended,  and  was  followed  by  tea, 
that  greatest  of  restoratives,  which  soon  awoke 
the  dormant  ideas  of  the  party,  and  freed  their 
long  silent  tongues.  All  but  Mr.  Lynne — he 
i^er  touched  tea — he  objected  to  secular  con- 
venation  on  Sunday  evening  ;  and  he  had  been 
twice  to  church  and  had  read  a  sermon  besides. 
So  he  established  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
t^kii^  up  a  book  went  to  sleep  in  a  studious 
^tude,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  reading. 

His  wife  and  her  sister  sat  together  on  a 

£  3 
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sofa,  chattering  eagerly — having  a  good  famil*; 
talk,  3uch  as  sisters  with  grown  up  families 
rejoice  and  revel  in.  Their  daughters  sat  em^ 
the  table,  keeping  up  an  adagio  staccato  dm 
of  conversatioD,  which  contrasted  with  tlr^».« 
smooth  presto  movement  of  the  other  talk  'K  -j^^f 
was  going  on  in  a  way  that  would  have  amo! 
Mr.  Lynne,  could  anything  have  amused  1 
and  had  he  been  awake. 

Alice  talked  to  Barbara  about  Wilfred,  tbirm^K^ 
ing  he  would  form  an  excellent  subject  of  cor^B- 
vcraation,  being  an  object  of  mutual  intcT'e^^ 
and  affection.  But  still  they  did  not  "  g"^' 
on  ;"  at  least  AUce  did  not  feci  that  she  wT^^s 

advancing  towards  a  friendship  for  her  cousin- 

nor  could  Barbara  approach  one  step  nearer  '*'" 
her  object  of  discovering  what  Alice  was  like. 

"  How  glad  you  will  be  to  see  Wilfred  t*^^ 
morrow,"  said  Alice. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Barbara,  "  I  am  vc*^ 
anrious  to  see  him.  I  hope,  Alice,  you  do  H*^ 
encourage  him  in  all  his  wild  ideas,  as  I  fe^^' 
you  do  !" 
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«Wfld  ideas  r  said  Moe,  <<  Wilfred's  ideas 
seem  to  me  all  truth  and  goodness,  and  as  for 
my  encouraging  him — why,  Bsdrbara,  he  is  a 
clergyman,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  not 
to  be  influenced  one  way  or  another  by  an. 
:i^or&nt  and  inexperienced  person  like  me !" 

''She's    himible,"    thought     Barbara,    and 

.vcjdied :  "  WeD,  my  dear,  you  are  vety  young 

'ttid  have  had  no  advantages,   and  therefore 

^^umot  form  an  opinion ;  but  J  see  the  evil  of 

^VUfred's  notions,   and   hope  to  combat   and 

overthrow  them." 

The  indignant  colour  rose  to  Alice's  brow. 

*'  I    differ  from    you,   Barbara,"   she   said. 

**  ^ou  cannot  alter  Wilfred's  opinions,  for  they 

^^^  true,  and  besides,  it  is  not  for  you,  any 

^ore  than  for  me,  to  combat  them.   Remember 

lus  office." 

"  His  office  don't  make  him  infallible ! 
That's  Puseyito  nonsense,  Alice !  and  I  am 
<^  dd^  sister,  and  without  vanity,  may  call 
Myself  a  person  of  calmer  judgment  and  ihote 
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seDse  than  he  is,  with  all  his  cleremess  vd 
poetry." 

"  Ob,"  cried  Alice,  "  soch  faith  as  \t 
has  is  a  better  guide  than  judgment ;  u 
instinct  of  a  trustful,  loving  nature  like 
worth  all  the  cold  '  sense'  that  you  wook 
him!" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  frigid 
"  a  little  sense  would  have  saved  him 
from  a  good  deal  of  suffering,  for  wbi 
may  thank  what  you  call  his  trustful, 
nature !" 
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b^tered  by  soch  a  blow ;  but  Wilfred  is  only 
the  more  single-hearted,  the  more  self-devoted 
and  earnest,  for  the  fiulure  of  his  earthly  hopes. 
He  ought  to  be  the  dearer  to  you,  Barbara, 
for  all  that  he  has  borne,  when  you  see  how 
^  bears  it.'' 

'"Of  course,"  said  Barbara,    "I   am   very 
^^  he  has  turned  his  unhappiness  to  good 
^^^^^fnmt;    and  I   don't  by    any   means   think 
^'^ili  most  to  blame  in  the  affair  we  are  allud- 
to ;   but  I  don't  wish  to  say  what  I  think 
^^  Xilian's  conduct." 

^'  She  was  too  thoughtless,"  interposed  Alice. 

^'  Thoughtless  and  vain,"  said  Barbara, ''  and 

^^ilfred  was  foolish,   and  will   grow   wiser,   I 


"  Happier,  I  trust,"  said  Alice ;  "  more  useful, 

ore  excellent  and  true  he  can  scarcely  be." 

"  Dear  me,  AKce  !"   remonstrated  Barbara, 

*  how  enthusiastic  you  are !  I  think  you  are  one 

^f  those  peeple,  whose  geese  are  all  swans  !" 

There  was  no  answer.     Alice  longed  to  talk 

^bout  Mrs.  Herbert,  but  certainly  not  to  Bar- 
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bara.  While  she  was  thinking  how  to  chaqi 
the  conversation,  and  seeking  a  smoother  ch» 
Del  for  its  troubled  and  unmaDtigcable  strtu 
her  cousin  suddenly  set  it  flowing  in  anothi 
direction,  by  abruptly  remarking, 

"  I  think  I  don't  dislike  Mr.  Desmond !" 

"  Is  he  a  goose  or  a  swan  ?"  AHoe  venhM 
to  say. 

"  Nonsense !  He  seems  a  quiet  sort  ( 
man,  and  looks  sensible  enough ;  don't  n 
think  so  ?" 

"  I  think  he  dresses  very  badly,"  said  Alia 
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.nond's  soft^  musical,  Celtic  intonatioDSy  and 
peferred  the  latter,  Irish  as  it  was.  In  pur- 
siBDoe of  ^fliought,  she  said, 

'^I  don't  think  his  accent  does  signify  much, 
ibr  his  voice  is  }deasant" 

Then  Alice  yawned,  and  tried  to  hide  it. 
Cmversing  with  Barbara  was  a  most  toilsome 
Jiooess ;  at  least  Alice  found  it  so.  It  was  like 
idioDg  up  a  hin  of  tenacious  day,  listening 
the  foot  to  the  ground  at  every  step.  Alice  was 
fioily  exhausted. 

"My  dears!"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne  from  the 
distant  sofa,  ^'  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  as  you 
ve  talking  together  so  happily,  but  it  is  time 
to  go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Lynne  started  from  his  slimibers  to 
fight  the  candles ;  and  with  most  willing  ac- 
fnescence  every  one  departed.  Alice  felt 
^)pier  than  she  had  done  for  a  long  time 
from  she^  relief  at  being  alone  and  free ;  for, 
m  the  antipathetic  presence  of  Barbara,  she  £elt 
&iify  bound    and    crushed — unable    even    to 
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think  wlien  within  the  range  of  those  cold  grev 
eyes. 

And  she  had  much  to  think  over,  and  some 
new  feelings  to  wonder  at — not  to  analyse,  fw 
this  she  never  did.  She  often  asked  hersdf 
why  there  was  always  within  her  some  source 
of  disquiet,  some  theme  of  ever-recurring  and 
uneasy  thought;  but  she  never  answered  ha 
own  question,  nor  even  endeavoured  to  discoi"ei 
the  nature  and  tendencies  of  these  strange  in- 
mates of  her  mind ;  that  unexplored  rt^on 
that  unopened   chamber  of  imagerj',  secret  t< 
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towards  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  why  she  longed  so 
agerly  to  see  her  again — ^then  she  recalled  nearly 
eiery  word  of  their  conversation,  till  sleep  came 
ud  merged  into  dreams  the  thoughts  and 
incidents  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  sorrow  all  our  heart  would  ask, 
We  need  not  shun  our  daily  task. 

And  hide  ourselves  for  calm  : 
The  herbs  we  seek  to  heal  our  woe 
Familiar  by  our  pathway  grow. 

Our  common  air  is  balm. 


Wilfred  came,  but  only  staid  one  da 
could  not,  he  said,  spare  a  longer  period 
his  duties  in  London.  Delighted  as  AIL 
to  see  her  cousin,  she  had  not  much  enjo 
of  his  society ;  for  Barbara  fastened  on  1 
once,  keeping  up  a  steady  warfare  again 
opinions,  tastes,  and   ideas  during  the 
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ae  she  was  with  him.  His  father  alsb  made 
m  a  set  speech  of  solemn  warning,  and  gave 
m  several  books  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  with 
-ict  orders  to  read  them.  His  mother^  too, 
ned  in  the  well-meant  persecution,  directing 
r  efforts,  however,  more  to  his  physical  than 
I  mental  improvement.     She  sent  him  back 

London  with  several  flannel  waistcoats  and  a 
Qsiderable  quantity  of  Iceland  moss  smuggled 
to  his  portmanteau ;  but  her  kind  intentions 
ere  frustrated  by  her  over-secretiveness,  for 
Wilfred,  never  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  the 
timate  recipient  of  all  this  food  and  raiment, 
istributed  both  among  his  destitute  friends ; 
lereby,  as  he  thought,  fulfilling  the  donor's 
itention. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Lynne's  maternal  anxiety 
'as  aroused.  WiUred  looked  pale  and  thin, 
iid  leemed  to  be  thoroughly  overworked.  Alice 
otioed  the  change  with  pain ;  and  in  one  of  the 
Bw  moments  when  she  could  speak  to  him 
loheard,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  been  ill,  and 
old  him  how  altered  he  looked. 
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"  I  am  quite  weQ,''  he  said ;  "  if  I  look 
otherwise,  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
and  from  being  so  much  in  dose  rooms." 

"  Are  you  often  in  the  way  of  infection  ?*' 
asked  Alice,  looking  round  to  see  if  his  mother 
was  out  of  hearing. 

'^  Of  course,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  my  calling. 
I  could  not  avoid  it,  were  I  coward  enough  to 
wish  to  do  so." 

"  And  have  you  no  fears  ?" 

"  Why  fears  ?"  he  answered ;  "  one  can  but 
die !" 

Alice  often  recalled  these  words  in  after-years. 
She  had  no  further  conversation  with  her 
cousin  at  that  time,  as  they  were  interrupted. 

Wilfred  departed,  and  the  treadmill  life  of 
the  Lynne  family  was  resumed.  Mrs.  Clinton 
very  soon  became  heartUy  tired  of  it,  and  was 
already  beginning  to  lose  her  temper  about  three 
times  a  day — generally  with  her  good-natured 
placid  sister,  who  could  not  understand  *^  dear 
Florence's  strange  ways,"  and  at  last  rather  took 
to  heart  her  abrupt   and  occasionally  unkind 
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^)eeches.  Mr.  Lynne,  too,  could  no  longer 
patieDtly  endure  the  society  and  conversation  of 
Us  fiivolous  sister-in-law,  and  Barbara  was  put 
oat  of  her  way  by  the  presence  of  her  cousin, 
and  by  an  oppressive  self-imposed  isense  of  duty, 
which  made  her  conceive  that  Alice's  amuse- 
ment, entertainment,  and  instruction,  all  de- 
pended upon  her  unwearied  efforts,  which  she 
continued,  with  laudable  assiduity,  all  the  time 
they  were  together — much  to  Alice's  discom- 
fort, and  her  own  disappointment — for  do  what 
she  would,  Alice  could  never  be  amused,  enter- 
tained, nor  instructed  by  her  cousin's  exer- 
tions. 

In  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Clinton  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  house,  and  having  engaged  it  for 
a  month,  she  removed  with  Alice  from  the 
^m  of  Regency  Square,  to  the  glare  of 
BniDswick  Terrace.  The  change  was  agreeable 
toaU  parties. 

"Now,  ray  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne  to 
Barbara,  as  they  walked  home  after  installing 
their    relatives    in    the    new    house,    '^now, 
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niy  dear,  we'll  often  go  to  see  them,  doll ' 
not  ■?" 

And  at  that  very  moment  Mrs.  Clinton  sai, 
throwing  herself  into  an  immense  arm-chair,  and 
turning  to  Alice,  "  Well !  we  are  free  at  last, 
and  can  do  what  we  like ;  not  that  I'm  glad  to 
leave  Jane ;  but  really  there  is  no  bearing  that 
house !  Now  we  can  see  our  friends  and  eojoj 
ourselves!" 

In  Mrs,  Clinton's  language,  "to  see  her 
friends,"  meant  to  give  evening  parties,  and  bj 
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knew  how  to  make  themsdves  agreeable.  Con- 
sequently Mrs.  Clinton  became  celebrated  be- 
five  she  had  been  a  week  established  at  Bnms- 
^ntk  Terrace,  and  Miss  Clinton  was  well  known 
lod  liked,  though  eclipsed  by  her  mother. 

The  beautiful  little  phaeton  and  the  black 
ponies  were  sent  for  from  Richmond,  and  might 
be  seen  every  afternoon  proceeding  swiftly  along 
the  cIi£F,  driven  by  Mrs.  Clinton,  in  a  white 
bonnet,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  Alice,  and  often  by  one  or  other  of  her  many 
•*  friends." 

But  Mrs.  Clinton,  though  celebrated,  was 
never  considered  "  fast.'*  She  knew  the  world 
too  well ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  had  too  much 
legard  for  Alice's  interests,  ever  to  give  cause 
^  the  addition  of  that  odious  adjective  to  her 
wane.  Her  parties  were  "  select"  in  the  truest 
tense — all  who  would  be  admitted  to  them  must 
fce  sans  reproche.  No  lady  who  had  been 
"talked  about"  (and  at  Brighton  there  are  many 
^),  could  possibly  obtain  from  Mrs.  Clinton 
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more  notice  than  a  bow,  or  a  card  kft  A  ^ 
door. 

No  man,  however  diaiming,  however  im 
"  the  fashion/'  whose  name  was  assodated  m 
weQ-aocredited  scandal,  could  ever  be  fin 
within  her  doors.  Her  manners  were  sbn 
quiet  and  graceful;  her  conversatbn  pbMi 
if  not  instructive;  her  dress,  though  g 
always  within  the  confines  of  good  taste.  \ 
wonder  she  was  liked — she  could  not  but 
popular.  In  her  house,  the  gayest  found  soi 
thing  to  enjoy — the  gravest,  nothing  to  oensi 
For  the  very  gravest,  the  class  of  whidi  1 
Lynne  was  the  type,  never  darkened  her  roo 
with  their  presence. 

And  how  did  Alice  enjoy  this  new  phase 
social  life  ?  Not  in  the  slightest  d^ree.  T 
non-enjoyment  was  morbid  and  wrong,  for  i 
was  surrounded  with  much  that  should  b 
afforded  her  rational  pleasure ;  but  so  it  ii 
All  her  enjoyment  was  external  to  this  sphfl 
it  was  centered  in  the  one  attraction,  the  < 
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jharm,  of  Mrs.  Herbert's  society.  For  all  other 
conversation  she  was  out  of  tune.  She  could 
not  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary  talk,  after 
iriening  to  her  new  friend's  earnest  and  serious 
Acourse :  it  suggested  so  many  hitherto  un- 
tried themes  of  thought ;  it  opened  to  her  view 
10  many  true  realities,  unseen  before ;  it  led  her 
iito  such  a  fair  and  infinite  region,  such  a  wide 
nd  glorious  dreamland,  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  fold  her  spirit's  wings,-weary  and 
fidling  as  they  were,  and  stand  once  more  among 
the  withering  flowers  that  form  what  are  called 
tlie"reaUtiesof  life." 

.  She  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  She  had 
never  been  sufficiently  practical,  never  suffi- 
oently  interested  in  the  things  around  her ;  her 
mind  had  always  had  too  speculative  a  tendency 
>nd  now  that  the  dim  and  distant  space  in 
^hich  it  had  always  loved  to  wander,  was  lighted 
^  by  the  companionship  of  a  wiser  mind,  this 
tedency  was  increased  tenfold,  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
^  not  far  wrong  when  she   said  that  Alice 
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lived  more  in  the  douds  than  ever,  and  had  be- 
come quite  useless. 

And  this  was  the  result  of  lyfrs.  Hertierifi 
influence.  The  result  1  the  seeming  result,  I 
should  have  said;  the  temporaiy,  momeotoj 
effect  of  that  remedy,  whose  benefit  was  tola 
etemaL  A  new  ingredient  was  added  to  her 
nature;  for  a  moment  all  was  tumult,  «&► 
vescence,  unprofitable,  objectless  action,  ui  \ 
then — ^then  came  the  true  result,  and  in  afttf  ! 
years,  its  fruits.  Could  we  but  learn  to  tntft 
and  wait ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  day  on  which  Alice  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  did  not  meet.  Mrs.  Clinton  was 
very  glad  that  Alice  should  have  some  one  to 
walk  with,  as  she  was  not  fond  of  walking  her* 
self,  and  she  knew  how  good  it  was  for  her 
daughter  to  have  daily  air  and  exercise:  ^ 
Alice  often  joined  the  little  Desmonds  and  their 
governess  in  their  early  walks,  and  sat  with 
them  by  the  sea-side. 

Rapidly,  but  surely,  grew  this  friendship ;  (by 
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by  day  the-  kindred  natures  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
and  Alice  drew  closer  and  closer  to  each  other ; 
gndoally  but  swifUy  the  false  instinct  of  reserve , 
lost  its  power,  and  both  spirits  yielded  more  and 
more  to  the  true  instinct  of  sympathy  which 
tngfat  them  to  love  and  trust.  To  Mrs. 
Heitart,  Alice's  affection  came  like  a  burst  of 
amshine,  after  the  long  grey  day  of  her  clouded 
ife;  and  she  was  to  Alice  as  a  star  of  peace 
lod  guidance,  lighting  the  stormy  waters  which 
threatened  her  with  shipwreck. 

Day  after  day  they  sat  together  beside  the 
»a.  They  did  not  talk  much  of  themselves — 
they  did  not  tell  many  of  the  facts  of  their 
fives — yet  how  little  remained  concealed !  There 
^  that  in  each  of  them  which  could  read  the 
otter's  thoughts.  Well  did  Mrs.  Herbert  know 
how  much  struggle  and  suffering  had  already 
fiDeD  to  Alice's  lot,  and  how  much  illusion  and 
^ha^ypointment  her  short  life  had  brought  her, 
though  Alice  told  her  little  of  the  past.  And 
^cfl  could  Alice  read  the  spiritual  history  of 
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her  friend — that  tale  of  repeated  sorrows,  and 
hopes  transferred  from  earth  to  heavra. 

They  knew  each  other  weD,  without  the 
help  of  time.  They  loved  each  other  de^ji 
though  their  love  was  not  the  growth  of  yean, 
but  days.  There  are  not  many  in  this  selfish, 
cautious  world,  who  know  how  this  may  be; 
but  I  write  for  those  to  whom  it  is  no  &Ise- 
hood  and  no  mystery,  but  the  tale  of  thdr  own 
experience — the  truth  that  has  gladdened  thdr 
lives. 

Once,  in  the  early  morning,  they  sat  together 
on  the  beach,  watching  the  receding  tide.  The 
children  were  busily  erecting  a  castle  of  sand 
and  pebbles  a  few  yards  off,  and  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  their  voices  mingled  harmoniously 
with  the  cadence  of  the  waves. 

"  Listen !"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  is  not  that 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  anthems? 
Do  you  hear  how  it  rises  and  falls  in  a  mea- 
sured harmony,  and  how  beautiful  is  the  comb- 
nation  of  sound ;  the  loud  breaking  of  the 
coming  wave  united  with  the  long  low  wail  ^ 
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the  retiring  one;    and   then  the    momentary 
pause,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  melody  ?" 

Alice's  eyes  glistened,  for  she  tx)uld  listen  for 
hours  to  the  sound  of  the  waves,  which  had  for 
her  an  unaccountable  spell — an  influence, 
calming,  and  yet  suggestive  of  many  thoughts. 
It  was  delightful  to  find  that  another  person 
loved  that  glorious  though  melancholy  music, 
and  Alice  said  so  with  gleaming  eyes. 

"  We  have  but  to  look  and  listen,*'  Mrs. 
Herbert  said,  ''  to  know  how  much  beauty  and 
harmony  surround  us.  Too  many  of  us  are 
nnconsdously  blind  and  deaf — as  for  the  voice 
of  the  waves,  perhaps,  you  and  I  have  had  more 
time  and  opportunity  for  listening  to  it  than 
OM)st  people.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  our 
Ueas  should  meet" 

"They  generally  do,"  said  Alice.  "  It  is 
new  life  to  me." 

Mrs.  Herbert  smiled — not  the  unbelieving 
^niile  of  scorn  that  generally  followed  Alice's 
sayings.  "  I  quite  understand  you,"  she  said, 
'*  though  your  expression  is  strong  ;  but  there 
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are  genial  moments  for  all  of  us,  when  i 
a  sort  of  spring  time  within  us,  as  if 
May-day  in  oUr  minds,  and  buds  and  f 
were  coming  into  life  ovtsr  all  our  Allow 
My  sympathy  may  be  a  spring  shower  t 
as  yours  is  a  gleam  of  May  sunshine  to  m 

"  Sunshine !"  said  Alice ;  "  I  who  am  si 
in  the  daylight  1" 

"  You  have  been  too  bug  in  the  torch-! 
replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  "  to  see  deariy 
nevertheless,  you    have    brightened    my 
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Forgive  me  !"  said  Alice,  "  but  I  can 
dy  believe  that  you  find  happiness  in 
Your  contentment  is  more  than  I  can 
stand.  You  were  never  intended  for 
dreary  routine  of  the  life  you  have 
mL  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your 
of  anxiety  and  watching,  if  not  of 
•;  and  your  solitary  hours  of  leisiu*e, 
in  occupations  that  interest  no  one,  and 
hts  and  feelings  for  which  there  is  no 
ithy.  How  can  you  be  cheerful?  Tell 
our  secret  Even  to  me,  who  have 
happiness,  life  is  often  dark  and  cold. 
Faction  is  satisfying,  no  aspiration  realised, 
no  struggle  to  you  ?" 

t  is  only  since  I  learned  to  struggle," 
ifrs.  Herbert,  **  that  I  foimd  contentment, 
eve  there  are  some  natiu'es  incapable  of 
od  calmness  till  they  have  been  raised  to  a 
r  fidth  and  stronger  love,  than  the  degree  of 
nrhich  suffices  to  brighten  the  paths  of 
I  To  such  restless  minds,  nothing  can 
peace  but  a   constant  realisation  of  the 
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Unseen ;  their  imraortaJity  oppresses  Aan, 
and  refuses  to  bo  calmed  by  eartWy  plea- 
sures or  interests;  while  they,  unconscious 
of  the  cause  of  their  vague  disquietude,  fitt 
impatiently  against  life  and  its  duties,  deeimng 
the  world  a  stony  waste,  the  scene  of  harJ 
tasks  and  empty  pleasures ;  and  thus  duty  i£ 
neglected  or  unwiDingly  performed,  and  plea- 
sure gives  no  enjoyment.  We  often  ttunk 
we  struggle  when  we  only  fret." 

Alice  felt  how  forcihly  her  companion'swords 
describ.'d  her  own  state,  and  slie  eagerly  wished 
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^fwn  and  fresh  for  ever,  though  every  earthly 
tie  may  break,  and  all  hopes  for  this  world  be 
tt  an  end.  I  cannot  in  words  tell  you  what 
I  mean,  but  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
6el  it,  as  I  may  say,  with  deep  humility  and 
thankfulness,  that  I  do.  You  have  imagination, 
wbich  was  given  to  lead  you  to  such  faith  as 
I  would  describe  if  words  could  do  it.  It 
makes  life  not  only  calm,  but  beautiful — it 
throws  a  light  over  sorrow  and  repentance, 
fiirer  than  the  glow  of  earthly  joy — it  makes 
duty  a  willing  service,  turns  every  sacrifice  into 
a  fi^  tribute  of  thanksgiving,  and  makes  the 
roughest  path  easy,  by  showing  at  every  turn 
Mid  over  every  obstacle,  the  beauty  of  the 
Promised  Land.     It  is 

"  That  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  and  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened." 

I  do  not  say  that  the  burden  will  never  be 
&lt:  that  we  can  always  walk  in  the  full  influ- 
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ence  of  this  divine  principle.  For  all 
there  are  dark  moments,  and  even  hov 
days ;  but  we  must  be  conteat,  knowii 
the  sun  shines  though  we  cannot  see 
clouds.  Having  once  felt  this  &ith,  and 
its  influence,  it  is  ingratitude  to  desf 
allow  our  love  to  wax  cold,  though  far 
our  consciousness  of  the  bles^g  may  t 
drawn." 

"  1  would  give  worlds  to  feel  as  yc 
said  Alice,    "  but   such   faith    is   beyo 
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wodd  supjx)se  only  the  most  thoughtless  could 
find  pleasure.  But  that  is  all  over  now — I 
Gaonot  bring  my  mind  to  bear  on  what  I  know 
to  be  the  true  realities.  The  pleasure  has  left 
me  weaker  than  it  found  me.  It  was  succeeded 
by  real  pain;  now  both  extremes  are  over, 
but  I  am  not  as  I  was  before,  and,  I  may 
say  it  to  you — Life  is  a  blank !" 

Mrs.  Herbert  knew  enough  of  Alice's  short 
career  to  understand  her  present  disturbed  con- 
dition. She  had  not  distinctly  related  any 
of  her  past  history ;  but  much  of  it  had  by 
nuuiom  words  and  momentary  confidences, 
become  known  to  this  her  only  friend — for  she 
ttHild  not  resist  Mrs.  Herbert's  ever  ready 
sympathy  and  gentle  counsels.  It  was  inex- 
pressibly delightful  to  her  young  spirit  to  com- 
municate with  one  who  could  understand  the 
*tamge,  wayward  feelings  which  had  hitherto 
^mented  silently  within,  and  who  could  calm 
^^  by  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  that  wisdom 
^J^  is  "  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
of  her." 


AiBc^  with  Mcr< 

het,  pnHag  to  pieeB  a  ^■fwt'  twig  of  wt 
HCAiL  Miib.  nenMn  ioqk  k  gCDitjr  noiii  ■ 
OBMiy  and  nid: 

**  It  oHKjr  seem  lo  to  jon  mm^  lAak  jo 
mindB nnstruDg and yrarlieut  distmbed;  b 
fife  is  not  m  bhnk  whDe  any  ferm  of  ben 
and  pcrfecCioD  lies  upoo  our  path,  tboogh  tk 
path  be  over  a  stoo j  wiUemess.  Lode  at  tl 
exquisite  atom  of  creatioo  which  was  in  yo 
bands  just  now,  and  think  how  many  mo 
sudi  beautiful  productions  grow  in  all  vaii 
loveliness  of  form  and  colomr,  under  th 
cold  sea.  This  bit  of  sea-weed  came  to  y( 
as  a  messenger  fix>m  a  wodd  of  hidd«i  bvd 
ness,  telling  you  of  that  Infinite  Goodness  who 
signature  upon  all  His  works  is  beauty,  as 
who  destined  you  to  live  when  all  that  nm 
or  defaces  that  sign  has  perished.  Think  whfl 
life  points  to — whose  gift  it  is — to  what 
should  tend;  you  wiD  not  then  see  it  as 
blank !" 

Alice  sighed. 
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"To  what  can  my  life  tend?"  she  asked. 
"  You  have  an  object  and  an  interest,  though 
1  cannot  call  your  lot  a  bright  one ;  but  what 
hare  I?    Whom  can  I  benefit?     What  can  I 

dor 

"They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and 
wait!" 

"  Oh !"  cried  Alice,  "  there  is  no  harder 
service !  and  besides  when  we  stand  still,  how 
hard  it  is  not  to  fall  fi^m  mere  inaction  1  Temp- 
tation  is  busy  with  those  who  'stand  and 
wait/  " 

"  We  should  stand  armed  and  ready — re- 
membering that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  warfare ; 
and  we  must  keep  our  armour  bright,  for  the 
QK)ment  may  come  when  we  shall  be  called  to 
strenuous  action.  I  agree  with  you,  that  to 
ardent  natures,  this  patient  waiting  is  a  severe 
task.  I  know  still  better  than  you  do  what  is 
the  '  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of 
patience  /  but  let  her  have  her  perfect  work. 
You  will  be  the  more  *  thoroughly  furnished  for 
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aD    good    works'    when    the    day    of  actioa 
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**  Oh,  how  diflkult  it  is  to  fiv« !"  said  i 
"  How  difficult  it  is  to  see  the  triidi, 

■ 

follow  it — how  difficult  to  obey  l" 

"  And  how  beautiful  to  overcome  !**  anl 
Mrs.  Herbai,  **  to  conquer  these 
and  live  with  the  sweet  lesson  of  obedieM 
learnt  by  heart  !'* 

''  I  trust  I  could  and  would  obqr,"  said  Alices 
"  if,  in  this  turmoil  of  voices  from  the  woiU 
without,  and  from  contending  spirits  witluBf 
I  could  hear  distinctly  the  voice  of  Him  whose 
will  I  long  to  learn ;  but  it  does  not  reach  me." 
"  You  have  but  to  discern  it/*  Mrs.  Herbert 
replied.  "  The  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed,  are  the  expression  of  God's  will  cod- 
ceming  you.  Act  rightly  in  those  circuiDr 
stances;  if  they  seem  to  preclude  you  from 
doing  active  good,  then,  as  I  said  b^re, 
accept  the  duty  given  you.  Stand  and  waiti 
but   not  idly.      Stand,   asking    for   the   hdp 
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thar  }ou  daily  need,  even  to  stand  upright. 
Stand,  holding  at  bay  the  evil  powers  that 
tSBBuIt  yoiL  Stand,  keeping  down  the  feults, 
or  rather  sins,  that  overgrow  your  nature,  and 
dowly  but  surely  kill  every  fair  tree  of  God's 
own  planting.  Stand,  resolute  and  calm,  though 
fte  ground  be  hard  beneath  your  feet,  and  the 
son  beat  upon  your  head.  Stand  thus,  and 
you  win  be  supported.  This  is  obedience.*' 
"For  me  it  is,"  said  Alice,   "but  not  for 

"Accept  your  post,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert. 
"You  were  at  yoiu*  baptism  enrolled  Christ's 
hoAiM  soldier  and  servant.  The  soldier  does 
^  dioose  his  place  in  the  battle.  There  are 
^tries  as  well  as  combatants.  And  who 
^  believe  that  those  who  rebel  under  one 
command,  would  give  true  obedience  to 
^ther?  For  there  is  no  true  obedience, 
^Hiilc  we  retain  our  own  will." 

"I  know  you  are  right,"  said  Alice,  in  a 
W  voice ;  and  then  she  was  silent,  pondering 
deqdy. 
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Mrs.  Robert  saw  this,  and  did  not  iotem^ 
her ;  besides  she  feared  to  say  too  mudi.    Sb 
knew  wen  when  to  be  8ikiit»  and  thifc  wi 
aknoe  would  benefit  her  cause  fior  more  tbi 
words  just  then. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens^  th 
diildren  had  finished  their  castle,  the  tide  lai 
turned,  and  the  small  waves  had  begun  to 
threaten  the  mimic  masoniy  with  destroctioB. 
Mrs.  Herbert '  rose,  and  rousing  Alice  fit)m  iff 
abstraction,  called  the  children,  and  walked  op 
the  sloping  beach. 

Alice  followed,  leading  little  Kate  who  bad 
crept  to  her  side. 

It  was  the  children's  turn  to  be  talked  to, 
and  as  the  party  walked  home,  they  led  the 
conversation.  As  Alice  entered  her  mothers 
house,  little  Kate  said : 

*'  I  wish  you  lived  with  us.  Miss  Clinton !" 

Alice  went  up-stairs  to  her  room,  and  sat 
down  to  think  over  Mrs.  Herbert's  words— ta^ 
this  could  not  be.  She  had  suddenly  ooids 
into  a  very  different  moral  atmosphere,  as  sh^ 
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BOOD  found  when  her  mother  abruptly  entered 
her  room,  and  said : 

"  Dear  me,  Alice  !  how  can  you  stay  out  all 
day  with  those  children !  really  you  have  no 
regard  for  time.  I've  been  expecting  you  this 
hour,  and  I  wanted  you  to  talk  over  our  invita- 
tions for  Tuesday  week ;  and  Lord  Boumeley 
has  been  here,  he  called  early  on  purpose  to 
find  us  both  at  home ;  you  are  too  provoking, 
AKce!" 

Poor  Alice  was  too  much  surprised  and 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  to  rejoice 
at  having  escaped  some  of  the  vapid  conver- 
sation of  the  idle  butterfly  known  as  Lord 
Boumeley.     She  replied  timidly : 

^I  thought,  mamma,  you  liked  my  walking 
^th  Mrs,  Herbert,  and  it  is  only  just  two. 
We  can  arrange  about  the  in\dtations  before  we 
go  out  driving." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton  in  a  sharp 
tone,  which  she  reserved  entirely  for  domestic 
Mb,  "  no,  indeed !  You  know,  Alice,  I  never 
*Wiik  of  business  in  the  afternoon.     How  you 
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have  been  wasting  all  the  moroiiig,  tttting  <i^ 
the  stones  with  that  governess  1     It's  alltvf 
well  to  walk  with  her  somedmes,  ]foa  ooK 
walk  alone,  and  it's  a  convenient  opportainlf 
for  you  to  get  a  litde  air  in  the  mornings :  W ' 
I  have  no  idea  of  your  neglecting  everythingii 
this  sort  of   way,  to  sit  gossiping  with  Mn 
Herbert  l" 

**  Oh,  mamma,  not  gossiping  I"  cried  Alke^ 
'^  Mrs.  Herbert  never  gossips,  and  I  am  wy 
very  sorry,  I  staid  so  long  out.  I  did  not 
know  you  wanted  me  indeed,  mamma." 

Alice's  heart  was  wrung  by  her  mother's 
careless  words.  It  was  bitter  to  be  so  mis* 
judged,  to  be  accused  of  wasting  time,  when 
she  felt  that  to  that  one  hour  she  might  owe  t 
ftiture  life  of  time  not  wasted ;  to  be  reproved 
for  neglect  of  duty,  when  her  heart  was  teemiog 
with  resolves  to  labour  and  obey ;  to  hear  such 
a  term  as  *'  gossip"  applied  to  the  gentle  m- 
dom  of  her  friend — ^all  this  was  bitter  mdeei 
The  tears  sprung  to  Alice's  eyes,  and  she 
turned  away. 
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Mrs.  Clinton  was  good-natured  after  all,  and 
fond  of  Alice,  now  that  her  favourite  child  had 
iefther. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  Fm  sure  there's 
■otbing  to  cry  about ;  don't  be  so  late  another 
time,  that's  all." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  will  not,"  said  Alice. 

*The  fact  is,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Qinton,  "I  don't  quite  like  your  being  con- 
tiimally  with  the  Desmonds.  Mr.  Desmond  is 
fDte  a  young  man,  you  know,  and  in  a  place 
Ike  this,  people  might  make  remarks." 

"  But  I  scarcely  ever  meet  him,"  said  Alice. 

"It's  not  that,  Alice.  I  should  not  mind 
km  much  you  met  him,  except  for  the  remarks 
of  the  world.  He  is  not  susceptible,  I  can  see, 
ttd  as  for  you,  I  don't  suppose  any  one  will 
«»«r  please  you,  if  you  could  refuse  Sir  Aubrey 
Howard ;  but  when  he  is  at  Brighton,  I  don't 
fte  you  to  be  continually  seen  with  his  children. 
Lord  Boumdey  asked  me  whether  you  were 
out  with    the   little  Desmonds,  as  if    it  was 
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quitL^  a  matter  of  course.     That  does  not  plose 
me,  Alice." 

How  Alice  hated  Lord  Boumeley  at  llal 
moment ! 

"  Mr.  Desmond  leaves  for  Ireland  to-momm, 
mamma,"  said  Alice. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  I  hive  w 
objection  to  your  walking  with  Mrs.  Herbert 
then  ;  but,  Alice,  you  must  not  do  it  so  oftM 
when  he  returns." 

Alice  submitted,  earnestly  hoping  that  Mt. 
Desmond's  stay  in  Ireland  would  be  prolonged, 
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CHAFfER  VI. 

It  comes — tke  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity. 

In  silence  and  alone. 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep. 

And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 

Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Mr.  Desmond  went  to  Irdand,  and  Alice 
ftceived  no  more  rebukes  for  want  of  punc- 
tality.  She  took  care  not  to  deserve  them, 
md  Mrs.  Clinton  no  longer  interfered  with  her 
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walks  by  the  sea-side,  though  she  often  vm- 
dered  why  Alice  enjoyed  them  so  much,  Tbn 
were,  indeed,  complete  enjoyment,  though 
Alice  often  returned  from  them  pale  with  dwp 
and  anxious  thought,  and  with  a  shade  upon 
her  countenance,  which  might  be  taken  fnr 
sorrow,  tjiough  far  different  was  its  cause,  Thf 
shadow  on  the  countenance  was  an  index  of  t)ie 
light  upon  tlie  soul ;  the  dawn  of  that  lighl, 
which  was  to  shine  more  and  more  unto  thf 
perfect  day,  dispelling  the  cxtCTnal  cloud 
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"No,  I  have  not  suffered  at  all,"  she  said, 
cbeerfuDy,  in  answer  to  Alice's  anxious  ques- 
tioDs.  '*  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  quite  well 
i^pin.  I  have  often  had  these  attacks  of  faint- 
■gfits  before." 

"Fainting  fits!"  said  Alice;  "but  that 
ii  serious.  I  hope  you  had  medical  ad- 
ficc?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  The  children's  maid 
nt  for  Dr.  Johnston,  who  attends  Kate ;  he 
soon  brought  me  round." 

"And  what  did  he  say  was  the  cause?" 
idced  Alice. 

There  was  no  reply.  Alice  looked  anxiously 
It  her  companion,  over  whose  pale  features 
*de  a  faint  colour  like  sunrise  light,  which  fled 
vd  left  them  paler  than  before. 

"The  cause?"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  a  low 
^"Ase.  "  I  knew  the  cause  long  before  he  told 
^  Alice,  this  was  but  one  of  many  warnings 
that  God  has  mercifully  given  nte,  of  the  change 
^hich  I  am  approaching— of  the  end  of  my 
oumey  through  this  life.     That  end  will  be 
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called  a  sudden  one,  but  not  sudden  to  me, 
thank  God  !"  she  added,  with  the  deepest  n- 
vercnce  of  tone  and  manner. 

Alice  was  thunderstruck  at  first ;  the  oeil 
moment  she  refused  to  believe. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  smd  ;  "  it  is  not  si 
you  suppose.  There  is  no  danger  in  jiwr 
illness." 

How  positively  we  always  speak  when  *t 
long  to  believe  our  own  words,  and  yet  kno« 
them  to  be  false  ! 
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m,  but  tried  to  control  her  tell-tale  counte- 
iDoe,  and  receive  his  warm  greeting  with  due 
ffdiality. 

"  You  came  home  in  very  good  time  to-day, 
Jioe/'  said  Mrs.  Clinton. 

"  Mrs.  Herbert  was  not  very  well,  mamma, " 
eplied  Alice,  '*  and  did  not  stay  out  long.  I 
lonot  think  she  expected  Mr.  Desmond  to- 
ky." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  have  come  back  two  days 
efore  I  intended;  and  I  came  here  first, 
nowing  that  I  should  not  find  the  children  at 
ome  at  this  hour.  Is  Mrs.  Herbert  ill  ?  I 
m  ven*  sorry  to  hear  that." 

*'  She  had  an  attack  of  fainting  fits  yester- 
ly,"  said  Alice,  trying  to  speak  steadily. 
She  tells  me  she  is  subject  to  them, 
to  you  think  it  is  anything  serious,  Mr. 
tesmond  ?" 

"I  trust  not,"  he  answered  (but  Alice 
iiriced  his  anxious  look).  ''I  know  she 
m  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  her 
other  died." 

TOL.   IL  G 
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"  Oh !"  intemipted  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  I 
say  she  is  fanciful.      Everybody  faiots  mu- 
tinies." 

"  Mrs.  Herbert  would  be  the  last  person, 
mamma,  to  take  fancies  about  herself."  sai 
Alice. 

"  Mrs.  Herbert  is  a  Phoenix,"  saad  Mn 
Clinton.  "Alice  thinks  there  is  nothing  like 
her." 

"  1  am  glad  Miss  Clinton  appreciates  ha' 
answered  Desmond.      "  She  is,   indeed,  inn- 
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le,  Alioey  to  ask  him  for  Tuesday  week 
ad  the  Thursday  after.  I  wish  to  be  civil 
>  him." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Alice,  absently. 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  marry,"  con- 
Qued  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  I  wonder  if  he  would 
ike  a  fancy  to  Barbara !" 

"  Oh,  mamma !  not  Barbara !"  cried  Alice, 
Miified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  little 
kvourites  under  the  thraldom  of  such  an 
Kcellent  step-mother. 

"  Not  Barbara  !  Why  not,  Alice  ?  She  is 
ot  very  likely  to  do  better ;  and  I'm  sure  she 
rould  make  a  very  good  wife,  and  is  much  too 
troDg-minded  to  object  to  Ireland,  or  even 
0  Timbuctoo,  if  her  duty  (the  speaker  laid 
i  scornful  emphasis  on  the  word)  led  her 
there." 

**  It  would  never  do,"  said  Alice.  "  Besides, 
I'l'^ma,  do  you  think  making  marriages  is  a 
good  thing?" 

**  Making  marriages  I      My  dear,  how  can 

o  2 
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you  think  I  would  do  such  a  thing?    I 
mean  to  bring  people  together  and  then  l«n 
them    to    themselves.     Did    I    make  LUian'i 
marriage  ?     Did  I  ever  try  to   make  one  Iff 
you,  Alice?" 

"No,  mamma,"  replied  Alice,  thinkiDg  to 
herself  that  if  Mr,  Desmond  and  Barban 
were  merely  "  brought  together,  and  left  w 
tlicmsolvcs,"  the  children's  danger  would  not 
be  very  imminent. 

"Then  do  not  talk  as  if  I  were  a  matdh 
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ifcr  think  of  marriage  in  dbnnection  with  hen 
le  18  above  that,  I  think !" 

**  Above  that !  What  new  fancy  have  you 
ken,  Alice  ?  This  is  really  too  absurd  I  Do 
vu  intend  to  be  ^  above  that,'  too  ?  May  I 
k  whether  you  owe  these  sublime  notions  of 
angle  life  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  instructions,  or 

Wilfred's  visions  of  Protestant  nuns?  Are 
m  going  to  be  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ?" 
This  was  one  of  Alice's  favourite  and  most 
«ret  visions,  which  was  thus  abruptly  dragged 
rward  and  set  before  her  eyes.  She  did 
ot  reply  to  the  question,  but  answered  quietly 
od  timidly : 

"I  expressed  myself  badly,  mamma.  I  did 
lot  mean  what  you  think ;  but — " 

"Well  don't  explain,"  interrupted  her 
Bottler.  '^Let  us  avoid  discussion,  at  all 
events.  I  want  to  talk  over  our  London 
■^fiwg.  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Lester  while  you 
*tte  out." 

The  letter  was  produced,  and  talked  over. 
Afioe  was  interested   in  its   contents,  and  for 
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a  few  moments,  her  anxiety  about  Mrs.  B» 
bert  was  held  in  abeyance,  though  not  subdoi 
Mrs.  Lester's  mformation  was  as  follows:  Sbe 
believed  London  was  'rery  empty  and  dd 
though  she  did  not  find  it  so,  all  ha  poa 
friends  being  still  in  their  dark  and  disv 
homes,  so  that  her  round  of  Tilling  contiiinti 
as  it  had  done  through  the  summer.  Lot 
Le^'enton  and  his  daughters  bad  left  LoDik 

for   their  home  in  shire   (which,  by  t' 

way,  is  not  ten  mites  from  Nomeley  Mano 
krick  Lvnnc  had  beea  more  assiduous  tl 
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dbout  three  weeks,  and  then  immediately  re- 
coving  a  large  £Bimily  party,  whom  he  hoped 
to  retain  till  after  Christmas.  Mrs.  Lester 
expressed  her  pleasm^  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Alice  at  Nomeley 
'Manor. 

These  were  the  principal  items  of  ^^news" 
coDtamed  in  the  letter,  which  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
Alioe  read  together. 

"  We  shall  have  a  delightful  visit  at  Nome- 
fcy,"  said  the  former.  "  I  am  so  glad  they  are 
coming  back  !" 

"So  am  I,  mamma,"  said  Alice.  ''I  long 
to  see  Lilian's  home,  and  still  more  to  see 
lilian  herself!" 

''I  dare  say  she  will  ask  some  of  the 
Lynnes,"  continued  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  Fred  will 
long  to  be  asked,  that  he  may  meet  Lady 
R(»%ila  again.  She  will  marry  him,  I  am 
«ure." 

**I  thought  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
n^mma,**  said  Alice,  "  and  that  Lord  Leventon 
^ould  not  hear  of  it  ?" 
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'^  Still  you  will  see,  my  dear,  that  it  will  tike 
place.     There  could  hardly  be  a  worse  matdi; 
but  the  young  people  are  obstinate.     I  am  ^ 
neither  of  them  belong  to  me." 

And  Mrs.  Clinton  seated  hersdf  at  her 
writing-table,  and  began  filling  cards  of  invitar 
tion,  calling  Alice  to  direct  them. 

Alice  obeyed,  listening  all  the  while  to  the 
haunting  question  which  still  kept  reverbe- 
rating  unanswered  through  her  mind — "Is 
she  to  die?" 

Meanwhile  Desmond  was  sitting  in  his  little 
study,  a  child  on  each  knee,  talking  of  Sliere- 
more. 

"  There  are  great  trees  there,  Katie,"  he 
said  ;  "  do  you  remember  them  ?  Large  old 
firs,  that  roar  like  the  sea  when  the  vilid 
sweeps  through  them ;  and  oaks,  broad  shady 
oaks  that  are  green  still.  You  will  be  glad  to 
go  home,  and  see  grandmamma  and  the  old 
ponies,  and  your  sunny  little  gardens,  children!" 

Lina's  joyous  voice   broke   forth    in   happy 
anticipation,  but  Kate  was  silent. 
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**  My  little  Katie  is  sorry  to  leave  Brighton, 
nd  the  gay  shops/'  said  Desmond. 

*"  Oh  no,  papa  I''  said  the  little  girl.  "  But 
omething  prevents  my  thinking  about  going 
ome — home  to  Ireland,  I  mean." 

^  That  is  yom*  only  home,  dear,"  her  father 
lid,  **  why  should  you  not  think  of  it  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  papa,"  said  the  child.  "When 
ina  talks  of  it,  something  prevents  me — I 
an't  make  you  understand,  papa !" 

Kate  was  always  a  strange,  imaginative  child. 
Her  father  was  accustomed  to  her  wild  sayings. 
His  natural  good  sense  taught  him  not  to  excite 
ber  by  continuing  the  subject ;  so,  with  a  pang 
of  anxiety  for  the  frail  and  delicately  organised 
Ettb  being  he  loved  so  tenderly,  he  put  the 
duldren  down,  saying — 

"Now  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  you. 
Bun  up-stairs  and  teU  Mrs.  Herbert  I  am  quite 
*^y  to  see  her." 

The  children  disappeared.  Mrs.  Herbert  had 
c^H^ressed  a  wish  to  have  a  few  moments'  con- 
^^tion  with  him  alone.     He  had  been  struck 

6  3 
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with hff  look  of  aUvdll^  nioodiiMAtA 
finring  thit  she  wonld  widi  to  Inve  lua,ill 
the  sake  of  lecniitiiig  kr  stnngth  ivilh  nK 
and  change  oi  air.  The  prospect  was  a  A 
trcssiDg  one.  He  had  acarody  begun  to  esi 
template  it,  wben  Mrs.  Herbert  entered. 

He  drew  a  diair  ftr  her  beside  his  own,  ■ 
waited  for  her  to  qpeak.  There  waa  an  intm 
during  whidi  he  oouU  mark  the  diange  Ai 
had  taken  place  in  her  whole  look  and  bean 
since  he  had  left  her  last  On  her  geoeni 
pole  face,  the  colour  went  and  came  fitfiiD 
She  breathed  quickly,  as  if  exhausted  wil 
exercise,  and  the  hands  that  lay  crossed  vfi 
her  lap  looked  fearfully  white  and  thin  iqx 
the  black  folds  of  her  dress.  But  her  ep 
were  dear  and  calm  as  ever,  and  in  their  steic 
glance  he  could  discern  that  no  mental  ( 
nervous  agitation  was  there,  to  account  for  A 
varying  colour  and  hurried  breath. 

''  Mr.  Desmond,"  she  said,  at  last, ''  I  oogi 
perhaps  to  have  told  you  before  what  I  nc 
come  to  tell  you.     But  until  yesterday,  I  hop 
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to  have  been  able  to  continue  my  duties  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  find  it  has  been  ordered 
otherwise;  and  I  must  relinquish  the  occupa- 
tioQ  ia  which  I  have  found  so  much  happiness. 
My  health  will  prevent  my  accompanying  you 
to  Ireland."    " 

It  was  as  he  feared.  What  could  he  say  ? 
He  oould  not  ask  her  to  cross  the  sea,  in  the 
state  she  was  in.  He  expressed  his  concern, 
his  sorrow,  at  the  thought  of  losing  her,  his 
deep  obligation  for  her  care  and  kindness  to  his 
diildren — his  hope  that  she  would  soon  be 
strong  again,  if  she  would  take  a  month's 
holiday  and  visit  her  friends  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  she  could  do  so,  and  join  him  in  Ire- 
hod.  His  mother-in-law,  he  said,  could  take 
diarge  of  the  children  till  Mrs.  Herbert  re- 
covered. 

She  thanked  him  earnestly  for  his  kindness 
«Mi  expressions  of  good-will,  but  firmly  declined 
^  proposal. 

"  It  would  be  utter  selfishness,"  she  said,  "  to 
•^t  it.     I  do  not  deceive  ipyself,  Mr.  Des- 
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mondy  nor  will  I  deceive  you.  The  tnfki 
this:  I  have  not  long  to  live.  The  Saatt^ 
which  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  has  feat  jod 
been  at  work,  has  now  gained  strength,  ml 
will  not   leave  me   much   longer  here.    Dr. 

Johnston  confirms  mv  own  conviction.    I  am 

. 

well  now,  and  may  continue  so  for  some  days; 
but  I  shall  soon  have  another  attack.  It  wiD 
not  need  many  more  to  end  all.  As  long  as  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  I  shaU  gladly  remain  with 
vou.  I  have  no  tios ;  no  relatives  who  would 
grieve  if  they  did  not  see  me  before  I  died. 
But  I  could  not  go  to  Ireland  and  be  a  burthen 
to  you  there.  So  that  when  you  leave  Brighton 
we  must  part." 

How  calmly  and  steadily  she  spoke,  and  yet 
what  deep  feeling  and  tender  thought  was 
revealed  in  those  gentle  accents.  Mr.  Des- 
mond felt  the  truth  of  all  she  said.  He  tried 
to  reason  with  her,  but  it  would  not  do.  He 
tried  to  talk  of  hope.  Hope!  What  was  it 
that  lighted  her  pale  countenance  with  some- 
thing more  than  beauty,  and  shone  forth  from 
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W  steadfast  eyes !     No  need  to  speak  of  hope 

to  her,  though  she  had  none  for  this  lower  life. 

Hers  was  a  hope  of  stronger  pinion,  that  soared 

^here  she  would  shortly  follow  it.     He  spoke, 

Dot  as  calmly  as  she  did,  for  to  him,  as  to  most 

of  us,  death  was  an  appalling  thought,  and  he 

^as  deeply   touched    at    his    friend's   danger. 

•     But  he  spoke  kindly   and   anxiously.     There 

^as  such  truth  about  her,  he  could  not  address 

'^er  with  commonplace  condolence  at  her  suffer- 

ff 

^^gs  or  expressions  of  sympathy.  Yet  his 
*y  taipathy  was  revealed  in  every  word  and  tone. 
^^  said  but  little,  and  said  it  with  a  faltering 
^^^ice,  hesitating,  as  men  do  when  there  is  much 
^'^Viich  they  long  to  express  but  know  not  how. 
^tie  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  beneath  it  his 
-ep  concern  and  sorrow.  It  was  time,  she 
^l^cught,  to  leave  him  to  reflect  and  form  plans 
^'^T  his   children;    and  she   rose   to   quit   the 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  extending  his 
^od  towards   her   as   she   passed.     She  gave 
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him  hers,  and  he  held  it  fiir  a  mooait^ 
the  strong  cordial  grasp  of  real  fiiendahip. 

"  If  yoa  have  a  wish  od  earth,"  bs  wA 
"  which  1  can  satisfy,  it  will  be  cniellj  iwtto 
express  it." 

She  looked  her  thanks  and  left  him. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  think.     Plainly  he  hv 
how  it  was  to  be.     His  diiklren  were  to  kae 
their  second    mother,  their  kind  instructress 
who  to  them  was  all  in  aU.     When  wonU 
another    such  be  found  ?     Who   could  ever 
replace  her  in  her  wisdom,  her  tenderness,  her 
single-hearted  devotion  to  those  motherless  ia- 
fants,   doubly  forlorn  when  she  should  kive 
them  ?     He  must  consign  them  to  a  stranger^* 
care ;  he  would  never  again  leave  them  for  aflf 
length  of  time ;  he  would  watch  over  them  d^ 
by  day.     Yet,  still  a  stranger  must  be  the  coiB- 
panion  of  their  orphan  childhood,  the  director  d 
tlieir  tastes,  the  guide  of  their  unformed  miiMi^ 

Heavily  the  sense  of  his  lonely  responsibility 
fell  upon  Desmond's  mind,  which  was  foil  of 
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reboding  fears  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
his  babes.  His  little  daughters  !  Boys,  in 
fk  position,  would  suffer  less.  They  could 
ruggle  through  their  childhood  and  adoles- 
Doe,  as  he  had  done  himself.  But  the  strong 
an  trembled  for  the  future  of  his  girls,  with 
deep  a  fear  that  day,  as  on  the  one  when, 
ricken  down  by  grief,  he  turned  from  their 
mig  mother's  shrouded  form,  to  look  on  her 
!W-bom  offspring. 

But,  thoughtful  and  anxious  as  he  was,  Des- 
ond  had  a  strong  and  fearless  nature  and  a 
Qgume  spirit.  He  determined  to  hope  th6  * 
»t,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  his  children's 
iture.  Of  Mrs.  Herbert's  recovery  he  had  no 
^ ;  he  had  long  feared  the  event,  which  now 
une  into  startling  distinctness  before  his  mind, 
k  resolved  to  think  over  the  matter  steadily, 
ttd  form  his  plans  for  the  ftiture  entirely  with 
view  to  his  children's  benefit.  His  own  plea- 
^  must  no  more  be  thought  of.  He  sighed 
8  he  thought  of  his  solitary  position,  and  the 
fe  of  duty  that  lay  before  him,  uncheered  by 
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the  preseooe  and  unrtanoe  of  fiiflod  or  wk  ^ 
alone  with  his  hopes  and  fiearSi  Us  ovei  ttd    j 
responsibilities,  his  thousand  diflkuJtiflB  in  \m 
wild  sea-side  home.     He  sigfaed»  but  he  fraoU 
not  recoil  from  the  complicated  task. 

Then  he  rose  and  walked  with  firm,  dov . 
strides  up  and  down  the  room,  thinking 
calling  up  the  forces  of  his  inner  bong— o- 
amining  himself,  his  capacities,  his  hindnuM 
his  strong  powers,  and  his  weak  points.  lb 
could  not  remember  having  ever  before  under- 
taken this  task  of  self  analysis — ^but  now  the 
question  "  Am  I  fit  for  these  new  duties?" 
kept  forcing  itself  upon  him,  and  could  ne^ 
otherwise  be  answered.  How  was  it,  that  as  be 
searched  among  the  recesses  of  his  bmg,  OQ^ 
image  met  him  at  every  turn?  How  was  it 
that  when  he  strove  to  read  rightly  the  bard 
manuscript  of  self-knowledge,  one  name  c^ 
seemed  to  fill  the  page  ? — ^the  name  of  Alw* 
Clinton. 

Alice  Clinton  !  his  lost  fiiend's  child,  in  whom 
he  felt,  as  he  thought,  an  interest  like  that  of  s» 
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dtter  Idnsman-r— all  for  her  father's  sake.  Alice, 
tfce  quiet,  dark-eyed  girl,  whom  he  scarcely 
knew,  with  whom  he  had  never  conversed,  but 
whom  he  cared  for  as  his  childrens*  friend  and 
kind  companion,  of  whom  they  were  never  tired 
of  talking.  Could  it  indeed  be  Alice  Clinton, 
who  thus  came  between  him  and  his  most 
serious  thought  ?  Could  it  be  her  remembered 
fonn,  that  stood  before  him,  concealing  the  dark 
^  of  his  future  which  he  strove  vainly  to 
explore? 

The  knowledge  of  his  own  heart's  secret 
^pon  his  mind  broke,  like  the  break  of  day, 
lifting  up  the  wide  mystery  of  his  life,  present 
8nd  to  come.  The  hitherto  unseen  landscape 
^owed  in  a  sunrise  tint,  all  beautiful  and  distinct 
^  the  clear  lights  and  shadows  of  summer 
morning,  the  lowest  vales  were  lighted  far  into 
^  still  depths,  and  the  cold  hills  shone  like 
jjowing  silver.  Fair  beyond  description  was  the 
scene,  lovely  the  land  of  promise  through  which 
^  life's  path  ran,  while  he  saw  it  in  the  light  of 
ttiat  new  consciousness,  that  fresh  sunburst  of 
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hope.     But  the  whole  scene  fouled  into  darkness 
as  he  thought  how  rash,  how  unfounded  mi 
that  hope  !     Nevertheless,  he  could  not  eui 
it  out. 

How  far  his  thoughts  had  flown  from  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  fix  them  I 
he  could  not  now  turn  them  from  the  discovery, 
which  in  his  self-examination  he  had  made. 
How  could  he  calmly  make  plans  for  the  future, 
with  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  new-bom  love 
causing  imrest  within  ?  How  could  he  look 
forward  with  steady  eye,  while  that  bright,  un- 
certain vision  dazzled  him  with  a  brilliance  that 
was  scarcely  the  light  of  hope,  but  from  which 
he  could  not  turn,  to  contemplate  the  cold  ff^  ] 
future  of  a  life  without  its  ray  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  musings — if  thus  maybe 
termed  the  visionary  contemplation  in  which  he 
was  engaged — he  was  interrupted  by  the  somfr 
what  noisy  entrance  of  his  children,  whom,  h* 
now  remembered,  he  had  promised  to  accom- 
pany in  their  walk.  Lina  impetuously  puH^ 
him  by  the   coat,    while  Kate,  with    childish 
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lity,  gave  him  a  letter  which  the  post  had 
t)ught  "  I  found  it  waiting  for  you  in  the 
g-room,  papa/'  she  said,  **  and  so  I 
it  it  down.     Please  don't  read  it." 

it  was  a  foreign  letter,  and  in  a  strange 

80  he  tried  his  children's  patience  for  a 

or  two  while  he  hastily  read  it.  He 
f  understood  it,  till  he  came  to  the  signa- 

Lilian  Rossendale. 

had  written  from  Brussels,  pressingly 
r  him  and  his  children  to  join  her 
nas  party  at  Nomeley.  She  was  anxious, 
d,  to  assemble  as  many  relatives  and  old 

as  she  could  collect,  to  enjoy  her  first 
at  home,  and  she  considered  Mr.  Desmond 
ind,  though  she  was  personally  little  known 
She  could  not  forget  his  friendship  for 
lom  they  both  regretted.  She  wished  to 
5  her  party  some  time  in  advance,  to 
lisappointment  from  the  pre-engagement 

friends,  and  she  assured  Desmond  that 
Rossendale  was  desirous  of  making  his 
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acquaintance,  and  joined    her  in  the  hope  li 
seeing  him  soon  at  Nomeley. 

He  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  letter,  and 
having  discovered  its  purport,  jiidded  at  one* 
to  his  children's  impatience,  and  went  out.  But 
when  the  walk  was  over,  the  little  girls 
plained  to  each  other  that  papa  had  be«n  "  think- 
ing of  something  else  all  the  time  they  tallsed  tu 
him."  And  the  little  girls  were  right.  The 
"  something  else"  was  this — Alice  Clinton  would 
be  at  Norneley  Manor  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh!  there  is  nought  on  earth  worth  being  known, 
But  God  and  our  own  souls — the  God  we  have 
Within  our  hearts ;  for  it  is  not  the  hope. 
Nor  faith,  nor  fear,  nor  notions  others  have 
0^  God,  can  serve  us — ^but  the  sense  and  soul 
*^e  have  of  Him  within  us. 

BAILBT. 

Mr.  Desmond's  return  did  not  greatly  in- 
^Tupt  the  intercourse  of  Alice  with  Mrs. 
Herbert.  Though  they  did  not  walk  together 
^  often,  they  frequently  met  at  Mr.  Lynne's 
^ouse,  whose  invitations  Mrs.  Herbert  was  free 
*o  accept,  now  that  her  little  charges  were  no 
*^nger  quite  alone  in  her  absence.     Alice  some- 
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times  sat  with  her  friend  in  the  Square,  while 
the  children  played  upon  the  scanty  turf,  to 
which  Mr.  Lynne's  key  admitted  them.  Mrs. 
Clinton  never  interfered. 

She  could  not  understand  the  friendship 
between  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Desmond's  go- 
verness ;  but  she  had  no  objection  to  their 
intercourse,  so  long  as  it  did  not  lead  to  un- 
pleasant remarks  from  the  world,  coupling  her 
daughter's  name  with  that  of  the  Irishman ;  and 
she  was  glad  that  Alice  should  be  amused  in 
any  way.  For,  of  being  pleased  without  being 
more  or  less  amused,  Mrs.  Clinton  had  no  idea. 
She  concluded  that  Mrs.  Herbert's  conversation 
must  be  singularly  lively  and  agreeable  in  a 
tite-a-tete,  and  she  was  delighted  that  Alice 
should  enjoy  it. 

Day    after    day    they  met.      And    now  by 
slow  degrees  the  excitement,  the  morbid  pleasure 
of  this  new  friendship,  faded  from  Alice's  nund- 
Too  suddenly  raised  into  a  higher   sphere   ^ 
thought,  it  had  been   shaken   and   disturbed* 
now  it  began  to  recover  its  balance,  to  breafJ^ 
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^^,  as  it  were,  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  to 
wluch  its  oompanion  mind  had  borne  it.  The 
^ew  chords  which  had  been  struck,  no  longer 
hrew  into  discord  the  common  music  of  daily 
i6»  but  enriched  it  to  noble  harmonies.  From 
he  misty  air  of  lower  earth,  Alice  had  risen  into 
hedoudy  storm  region  of  the  mountain's 
ide,  and  was  now  emerging,  still  on  the 
ascent,  into  the  calm  sunlight  above  the 
inids. 

Mrs.  Herbert  led  her  on — not  supporting, 
^t  helping  her — ^but  pointing  ever  to  the  goal, 
"^hich  daily  to  Alice's  eyes  grew  clearer  and  her 
ptth  more  straight. 

**  Do  not  follow  me,"  Mrs.  Herbert  often  said 
^  her  friend,  "  in  matters  of  internal  faith,  I 
wn  not  your  guide.  Do  not  take  truths  from 
D»;  make  them  your  own.  See  them  with 
your  own  eyes.     Take  truth  from  no  man." 

"And  the  Church?"  Alice  once  replied. 
**  Surely  we  accept  as  truth  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  ?" 

"The  teachings  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
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as  far  as  she  does  teach  doctrine,"  said  Mis- 
Herbert,    "  are   truth  —  the   positive  truth  of 
Scripture ;  hut  as  lon^  as  you  accept  this  troth. 
merely  because  the  Church,  or  even  the  Scrip-   . 
ture  teaches  it,  it  is  sdll  not  truth  to  you.    Yon 
have  not  made  it  your  own." 

"  But  how  can  I  make  it  my  own  ?"  asked 
Alice.  "  When  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  is  it  not 
mv  own?" 

"  Man's  being  is  twofold,"  said  her  fiieni 
"  He  is  constituted  of  will  and  understandiogi 
caUcd  in  the  Bible,  heart,  or  soul ;  and  spirit,  or 
mind.  With  the  understanding,  spirit,  or  mind, 
we  pcTceivc  the  truth  ;  we  see  it,  as  it  were,  at 
a  distance,  and  this  we  call  believing ;  but  with 
the  will,  heart,  or  soul,  we  take  this  truth,  ^ 
make  it  our  own — we  love  it,  act  it,  live  it; 
and  this  we  must  do  ourselves,  helped  by  no 
man,  by  no  Church." 

"  But  not  unhelpcd,"  said  Alice. 

"  Never  unhclped,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  the 
will,  or  love  of  God,  that  continually  directs  the 
wills  or  loves  of  those  who  acknowledge  and 
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edc  this  direction;  and  it  is  the  wisdom,  or 
mi  of  God,  that  communicates  with  the 
nderstanding  of  man,  and  causes  him  to  see 
roth.  In  this  sense,  God  is  the  true  light 
hat  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
rorid." 

**  These  cannot  be  new  doctrines,'*  said  Alice, 
•If  perplexed ;  *'  but  you  put  them  differently ; 
hey  are  unlike  aU  I  have  ever  heard,  or  read, 
ad  yet  the  same.  But  do  you  believe  that  all 
Kople  can  see  this  divdne  truth,  and  seeing,  can 
ippropriate  it  by  acting  with  the  will  what  is 
wceived  by  the  understanding  ?" 

"  I  do,''  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  If  I  did  not  I 
ihould  be  one  of  those  who  hold  Calvin's  false 
■rf  gloomy  doctrine  of  predestination.  Sal- 
^n  is  offered  to  all ;  and  what  is  salvation 
^  the  confirmed  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the 
*Dfimied  love  of  good?  otherwise,  the  com- 
*ted  regeneration  of  man's  will  and  under- 
tonding:  *Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
'rth  shall  make  you  free.'  " 

"Free!"    repeated    Alice.       "In    spite    of 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Calvin,     I     always    bdiered    we    were  free. 
There  are  some,  however^  who  think  otherwise.'* 

**  We  are  firee  to  aocept  or  refuse  the  aalvalMi 
whidi  is  offered  us,  but  wg  become  fettered  2 
we  indulge  in  sin.  A  life  of  sin,  a  life  of  obedieM 
to  a  corrupt  will,  whose  corruption  daSy  in- 
creases, is  true  bondage — so  called  throogiioat 
the  sacred  writings.  It  is  bondage,  for  it  eor 
slaves  the  understanding ;  it  makes  man  deny 
truth ;  it  gives  him  strong  delusion,  that  h 
may  believe  a  lie.  If  man's  deeds  are  evil,  h0 
will  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Therefore 
the  de\nl  (or  sin  personified)  is  called  ^tbs 
Father  of  Lies.' " 

"You  spoke  of  a  corrupt  will,"  said 
Alice ;  "  surely  every  man's  will  is  corrupt  by 
nature." 

"  In  one  sense  it  is.  Evcr}^  child  of  Adam 
is  bom  with  the  hereditary  disease  of  sin,  with 
distorted  tendencies  towards  evil.  Left  to 
himself,  he  must  inentably  perish,  his  wiu 
corrupt,  his  understanding  darkened.  Besides, 
evil  has  its  ministers,  its  hierarchy  of  powers, 
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Copied  together  to  obtain  recruits  from  man. 
Ud,  whoi  our  incarnate  God  said,  *  It  is 
Dishfid/  fix>m  the  cross,  the  victory  was  won 
r  us.  In  the  strength  of  our  conquering 
deemer,  we  too  can  conquer.  We  can  resist 
te  devil,  we  can  abstain  from  acts  of  sin, 
id  if  we  thus  shun  evils  in  the  love  of  truth, 
ihidi  is  meant  by  taking  the  shield  of  faith, 
id  quenching  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
Be),  then  may  we  hope  to  be  restored  to  our 
IK  nature,  to  the  nature  which  God  made, 
be  Physician  of  souls  will  heal  us.  In  re- 
tning  and  rest  we  shall  be  saved." 
In  words  like  these,  often  repeated,  and  oflen 
dvgmg  much  further  on  the  great  and 
orious  subject  of  man's  spiritual  position,  did 
tn.  Herbert  endeavour  to  place  before  Alice's 
iiid  eternal  truth  in  its  vast  simplicity,  the 
nr  outfine,  drawn  in  lines  of  light  upon  each 
iune  of  the  vast  book  of  revelation,  the  uni- 
eneaud  the  Bible.  And  day  by  day  Alice 
«gui  to  see  aright.  Through  the  drapery  of 
M  dogmatic  teaching,  through  the  mists  of  her 
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own  crude  ideas,  through  the  ^  dust  of  8]f8teiDl 
and  of  creeds/'  the  blinding,  choking  didt 
ever  rising  from  the  arena  of  controveniil 
strife,  through  all  these  confusing  me<&  o 
\ision,  clearer  and  clearer  shone  forth  God' 
definite  truth  upon  Alice's  mind. 

How  to  live,  and  what  to  live  for !  the  gra 
mystery  of  life.  It  was  all  made  plain.  Finr 
to  lay  aside  every  weight,  to  wage  war  wit 
sin,  striking  down,  one  after  the  other,  ever 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  within,  and  then  t 
run  the  race  with  patience,  to  build,  founda 
on  the  rock,  the  fabric  of  self-perfectionment 
Life  was  no  longer  a  blank. 

Over  these  things  did  Alice  ponder,  as  sIm 
walked  alone  early  one  September  morning 
to  her  aunt's  house.  Mrs.  Lynne  had  not  beo 
quite  well,  and  Alice,  with  an  activity  whW 
Barbara  might  have  admired,  walked  ovor  b 
s(»e  the  invalid,  immediately  after  breakW 
She  found  her  aunt  comfortably  established  i 
bed,  "  taking  care  of  her  cold,"  she  said ;  ao< 
the  expression  was  a  very  good  one,  and  \^, 
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a  sense  of  which  Mrs.  Lynne  had  no 
am  no  more  of  a  doctor  than  every 
a  femily  should  be,  but  I  cannot  with- 
»m  the  reader  my  opinion,  little  worth 
,  that  staying  in  bed  really  is  taking 
a  cold,  and  taking  such  good  care  of 
[lat  it  will  probably  increase  consider- 
bg  the  process. 

lis  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Lynne  was  in  bed, 
h^  husband  and  daughter,  whose 
on  the  treatment  of  colds  differed  from 
She  was  delighted  to  see  Alice,  and 
her  vehemently  for  having  come. 
a  great  deal  better,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
3 :  I  can  talk ;  my  throat  is  quite  well ; 
is  very  good  for  me.  Now,  Alice 
;11    me    all    about     your     party     last 

lice  related  the  details  of  a   Brighton 

party,  to  which  I  hope  the  reader  is 

nt ;  she  answered  innumerable  questions 

At  accur  acy,  and  told  her  aunt  all  about 
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the  impromptu  dance  with  which  the  evec 
concluded. 

"  So  you  danced  with  Lord   Boumeley, 
dear/'   sidd  Mrs.  Lynne,  "and  with   Capi 
Travers   and   Mr.   Desmond.     I  tiiought  I 
Desmond  never  danced.     Tdl  me  which 
liked  best." 

"I  liked  Mr.  Desmond  best,  Aunt  Jf 
replied  Alice.  "  Lord  Boumeley  talked  ab 
things  that  don't  interest  me,  and  Capi 
Travers  is  not  quite  natural." 

"  Oh,  mv  dear,  vou  know  he's  dear  Frt 
friend.  I  am  sure  he  is  very  superior  wl 
you  come  to  know  him.  What  did  you  ^ 
on  vour  head,  Alice  ?" 

"  Only  pearls,"  Alice  replied,  with  a  smfle 
her  aunt's  innocent  curiosity. 

"  Well,    my   dear,   it    don't    signify    mi 
what  you  wore,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
vanity  about  it.     Your  dear  mother  wore  - 
green  brocade,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Mamma  was  in  pink,"  said  Alice,  getti 
tired  of  the  subject. 
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^  ^Tink  always  became  Florence,"  said  Mrs. 
tynne,  solemnly.  "  It  became  tis  both.  I 
have  it  on  my  nightcap,  Alice,  you  see. 

Alice  glanced  at  her  aunt's  bows,  and  said 
ttqr  were  extremdy  becoming. 

''But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
tfau^,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  '^  and  I  really  take 
to  interest  in  them ;  only  I  like  to  think  your 
dear  mother  looked  nice,  and  you  too,  Alice. 
Mr.  Desmond  did  not  stay  long  in  Irelsuoid.  I 
suppose  he  will  soon  go  again  ?" 

"I  think  not,  Aunt  Jane,"  replied  Alice, 
''lifian  has  asked  him  and  his  children  to 
Nomeley;  and  he  has  other  friends  in  the 
waghbourhood  who  will,  he  says,  certainly 
invite  him  if  he  goes  there,  so  he  thinks  of 
remaining  in  England  till  the  spring." 

**  Ah !  that  was  kind  and  thoughtful  of  dear 
Uian,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne,  "to  remember  your 
poor  dear  father's  friend.  I  am  glad  he  will 
not  have  to  go  to  that  out-of-the-way  place 
fer  the  winter,  and  take  those  two  poor  dear 
litie  girls  across  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  the 
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cqaiDocdil  gain.  And  Mn.  Hobert  tx^ 
do  TOO  know,  Alice,  Fm  afriid  she  is  ?0 
dcfcate.     Dr.  Johnston  sets — ** 

m 

''  OK  aunt  \*"  interrupted  Alice,  ''  have  yc 
seen  him  ?  did  vou  ask  him  about  her?  whj 
does  he  say  ?     Oh !  Aunt  Jane,  tdl  me." 

"Mv   dear,  vou  startle   me.     Dear  me! 
really  forgot  how  much  you  and  Mrs.  Berber 
have  taken  to  each  other.     I  am  so  very  sony, 
dear    Alice,    reaDv    I   wish   I    had   not   toU 
vou." 

"But  tell  me  more,"  said  Alice,  with  iD- 
concealed  impatience.  "  What  does  Dr.  John- 
ston sav  ?" 

m 

"  My  dear,  he  says — at  least  he  told  me— 
he  thought  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
There  is  something  organic  the  matter,  he 
savs.  She  is  not  likelv  to  suffer  much,  bul 
she  cannot  recover.  Oh  !  my  dear  ABcc 
vou  made  me  teD  vou,"  added  Mrs.  Lvnne 
alarmt-d  at  her  niece^s  change  of  countenance. 

"  I  feared  it,"  was  all  Alice  said,  her  hear 
sinking  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  sorron 
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nie  coufinnation  of  her  fears  was  a  stunnbg 
shock,  although  it  was  not  iinexpected. 

"  How  pale  you  are !"  cried  Mrs.  Lynne ; 
*  the  room  is  too  hot  for  you." 

Mrs.  Lynne  knew  nothing  of  the  shock  of 
tmor  that  had  driven  the  blood  from  Alice's 
cheek.  Silent  emotion  was  beyond  her  com- 
piehension.  She  had  at  first  feared  that 
Uioe  was  overcome  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
nend's  danger;  but  as  no  shower  of  tears 
ame  to'  confirm  the  idea,  she  attributed  Alice's 
deness  to  another  cause. 

"No,  aunt,"  said  Alice,  trying  to  speak 
imly ;  "  I  am  quite  well." 

Afice's  sorrows  seldom  sought  external  mani- 
station.  She  was  not  given  to  tears — to 
oenes  of  any  sort.  This  was  less  owing  to 
df-control,  than  to  her  natural  temperament. 

Mrs.  Lynne  was  diflFerently  constituted,  and 
innocently  thought  that  when  people  did  not 
%  they  did  not  care,  so  she  proceeded  to 
siy: 

"Poor  thing!  she  is  such  a  nice  creature, 

H  3 
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I  w  itair  <|dte  attKlKd  to  her.  It  i^  ^ 
^  i^  think  she  b  ao  8000  to  lave  itf  ' 
— Aod  cba«  dnr  Ettle  girb»  how  sadly  <M 
vSI  mis  bsT:  and  too  too^  Alioe,  my  iaf 
I  choo^  jo«  were  rally  quite  a  fiiend  (P 
fitfTSw  Yoci  hokTC  no  idea  how  fond  she  is  of  j«i 
— she  oftn  oDcs  of  you  to  me — and  yoa  IR 
so  cooDuuaEj  together — ^ 

ASly  mnwd  a«aT,  and  bmied  her  fiux  in 
her  KiPfK  A:  this  moment  Mr.  Lynv 
•'ctifred  the  rxxn. 

"■  H:w  jrr?  v:u  now,  Jane?''  he  asked. 

.Vli^.-e  started  a:  his  heavj-  step  and  strident 
r.icx?.  but  d:d  not  turn  rv>und  ;  she  could  not,  U 
zbiin  nx>!XbeQt. 

"  ^"ay.  there's  Alice !"  he  exclaimed,  cilch- 
ULT  «^r  of  her.  '•  Good  morning,  A6» 
\\'h} .  wbi&c's  the  matter  ?  Has  anything  taP 
pened  :^'" 

-Oh!  James,"  said  Mrs.  L^-nne.  "Ot 
Aliii^  dear!  Reallv  Vm  so  sorrv  I  said  ' 
iri-oh — indeed  I  had  no  idea — it's  about  p^ 
Mrs,   Herbert,  James,"  she  added,  addressi 
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husband  in   what   was    intended    for    a 


Mr.  Lynne  instantly  walked  up  to  Alice, 
od  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
ihe  bad  recovered  herself,  and  raising  her  head 
net  her  uncle's  eye. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  giving  way  to  sorrow 
n  useless  as  it  would  be  unjustifiable,  Alice," 
nid  Mr.  Lynne. 

Indignation,  and  not  sorrow,  was  now  the 
feeling  against  which  Alice  had  to  struggle. 
She  said  nothing,  and  Mr.  Lynne  resumed. 

"Mrs.  Herbert  appears  to  be  a  most  esti- 
mable Christian,  as  far  as  my  opportunities 
*JJow  me  to  judge.  If  she  is  such,  there 
^  nothing  to  pity  in  her  approaching  death. 
^^  you,  Alice,  have  no  great  cause  of  grief 
^  losing  the  friend  of  a  few  weeks.*' 

**  You  cannot  tell,"  said  Alice,  "  all  she 
» to  me." 

*•  She  is  no  relative,"  said  Mri  Lynne,  "  there 
•^  no  ties  between  you.  Ties  are  not  so  quickly 
*itned." 
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No  ties  I  how  little  he  knew  of  the  link)  thtf 
may  bind  spirits  to  eternity,  whose  formatknii 
not  the  work  of  time.  AUce  had  nothing  to 
say — she  knew  bow  utterly  wasted  any  exphni- 
tion  would  be,  and  the  fedings  on  whidi  hr 
well-meaning  uncle  trampled  were  too  sacred  to 
be  explained. 

He  was  about  to  commence  a  teidure  n 
contentment  and  the  regulation  of  the  aSn- 
tions,  when  Alice,  who  could  endure  no  mon, 
hastily  said  she  had  delayed  too  long,  and  tbil 
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persons  so  happily  drcumstaoced  in  temporal 
matters ;  spiritually,  indeed,  she  is  an  object  of 
eompassion." 
'^  I  am  sorry  she  is  so  anxious  about  Mrs. 
[  Herbert,"  explained  Aunt  Jane.  "  They  are 
i  so  fond  of  one  another,  you  know  !" 

"  They  have  known  each  other  a  very  short 
time,  and  real  affection  is  the  growth  of 
years." 

•  - 

Yes,  Mr.  Lynne,  in  some  soils  there  is  no 
I*uit  of  slower  growth. 

"Very  true,"  said  his  acquiescent  wife."  I 
<pite  forgot  how  short  their  acquaintance  is. 
Oh!  I  hope  Alice  will  soon  get  over  it." 

**Ihave  no  doubt  she  will,"  said  Mr.  Lynne, 
"unless  she  chooses  to  indulge  in  idle  dis- 
content." 

**  I  wonder,"  Mrs.  Lynne  observed,  "that 
^  did  not  take  to  Barbara  instead  of  Mrs. 
HeAert,  who  is  nothing  to  her,  though  a  very 
^  person.  Barbara  is  nearer  her  own  age, 
^  is  her  cousin,  and  altogether  it's  quite  unac- 
woDtable." 
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"  We  can  never  account  for  the  friend^ips 
of  an  ill-regulated  mind,"  said  Mr.  L\mt. 
"  Barbara  is  clearly  the  person  int£ii(kii  by 
Providence  as  Alice's  gTiide  and  friend, 
she  is  self-willed,  and  prefers  those  who  iodulp 
her  faults,  and  confirm  her  errors," 

Mrs.  Lynne  sighed  over  Alice's  deprated 
taste. 

"  WVl],"  she  said,  "  when  our  dear  libu 
comes  back,  it  will  divert  her  mind.  Do  jai 
know,   my    dear,    Mr.    Desmond    is   going  W 
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"  However  that  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Lynne, 

"IshaDbeveiygladtoseehiin." 

*•/  should  have  liked  dear  Fred  to  come," 
aid  the  mother ;  "  but  1  am  very  glad  he  will 
hive  t  pleasant  Christmas  in  the  country,  and 
dear  Wilfred,  too,  he  wants  rest  sadly." 

**  I  hope  he  will  demean  himself  as  a  Christian 
dergyroan  should,  among  those  scenes  of  fri- 
wlity,"  said  Mr.  Lynne.  "But  we  are  both 
koDg  time.  Do  you  not  intend  to  get  up, 
Jane?" 

Mrs.  Lynne  expressed  her  immediate  inten- 
&)D  of  doing  so,  upon  which  her  husband 
departed.  But  she  lay  thinking  for  nearly  half 
ifi  hour  before  she  rose.  Meanwhile  Alice 
^ed  home,  absorbed  in  sad  thought.  She 
^  to  lose  the  friend  who  had  become  the 
<Aject  of  her  deepest  affection,  and  her  strongest 
«Mi  most  reverent  admiration.  The  friend, 
^'hose  words  had  lighted  up  her  hitherto  shaded 
"fe^he  friend  who  was  to  her  as  a  guardian- 

•^  a  guiding  and  inspiring  spirit,  a  sweet 

^^^inipaiuon  with  whom  she  had  hoped  often  to 


■ 
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join  as  they  journeyed  on  through  life.    Hs^ 
friend  she  was  to  lose,  the  light  so  lately  givei 
was  to  be  quenched,  the  guide  was  to  be  witli-> 
drawn,  and  she  must  walk  alone  again,  as  siie 
had  done  before.     Would  not  her  solitude  be 
sadder,  her  twilight  existence  darker,  for  tfaii 
short   interval    of    sunshine    and    companioD- 
ship? 

No  !  never  again  would  Alice  sink  back  into 
her  former  state — never,  in  her  darkest  moments 
would  she  be  left  without  a  ray  of  that  light 
which,  from  her  friend's  spirit,  was  now  re- 
flivted  on  hers.  The  human  influence  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  that  higher  influence  of 
which  it  was  the  channel  would  endure  for 
eviT, 

But  Alice,  in  her  deep  sorrow,  felt  not  this. 
Ilor  faith  was  too  young  to  support  her  with 
such  exalted  hopes  in  a  moment  of  so  much 
grief  and  fear.  She  knew  what  she  was  to 
lose ;  she  little  knew  what  she  had  gained,  and 
was  still  to  gain. 

She  wont  home,  and  as  was  her  wont,  pur- 
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sued  her  accustomed  occupations,  and  assisted 
at  the  nightly  scenes  of  gaiety  to  which  her 
mother  brought  her,  without  any  change  in  her 
demeafloor,  always  so   quiet   and   occasionally 
preoccupied.     And  so  time  passed  on,  scarcely 
t  day  unmarked   by  a   meeting   between  the 
inends.       Mrs.   Herbert  was   daily  becoming 
breaker,   and    her    attacks   of   fainting    more 
fiequent ;  but  she  was  still  able  to  continue  her 
duties,  and  to  spend  much  of  her  time  sitting 
beside  the  sea,  or  in  the  square,  with  Alice, 
^hose  mind  she  resolutely  but  gradually  pre- 
pared for  their  approaching  separation.     Their 
(hooghts,  and  consequently  their  conversations, 
daily  assumed  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  tone, 
and  the  calmness  of  the   exalted   region  into 
^h  her  friend's  words  bore  her  spirit,  began 
to  infuse  itself  into  Alice's  heart,  which,  in  its 
^wst  sorrow,  was  at  peace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised  : 
Be  thine  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

WORDSWORTH, 


The  shortening  days  w«^  all  that  announoed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  that  autumn 
was  advancing.  There  was  no  reddening 
foliage  there,  no  golden  fields,  no  falling  leaves 
to  mark  the  year's  decline.  Now  and  then  t 
colder  breeze  swept  -along  the  diff,  and  the 
waves  growled  more  loudly  upon  the  monoto- 
nous slope  of  the  beach.  The  band  was  more 
seldom  heard  upon  the  Chain  Pier,  which 
swarmed  no  longer  with  gay  parasols,  now  that 
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the  winds  of  autumn  had  begun  to  blow.  Many 
weD-known  carriages  began  to  be  missed  from 
the  King's  Road.  In  daily  diminidiing  groups, 
we  ftir  equestrians  were  sprinkled  over  the 
Iroad  swells  of  the  Downs.  The  stars  from 
ker  Majesty's  Theatre,  which  for  a  short  period 
U  shone  from  the  Brighton  stage,  were  about 
to  set  in  the  provinces.  Bathing-machines 
were  one  by  one  hauled  to  their  resting-places, 
goftt-chaises  and  donkeys  stood  in  melancholy 
idleness  at  their  stations,  doctors'  carriages 
dmve  at  a  slower  pace,  betokening  the  leisure 
of  dieir  occupants,  and  popular  preachers 
ttoQght  of  recruiting  their  voice  by  a  little  rest, 
BOW  ^t  so  many  "  itching  ears"  were  missing 
from  among  their  congregations. 

Altogether  Brighton  was  growing  dull,  and 

Mrs.  Clinton  tired  of  it.     There  is  no  place  so 

Qoily  abused  as  Brighton,  no  place  that  suffers 

10  mudi   from  the  tongues  of  its   ungrateful 

i&habitants,  when  its  adventitious  pleasures  are 

over,  and  they  fall  upon  the  natural  resources 
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of  the  locality ;  one  to  which  Nature  has  beoi 
singulariy  unkincL 

Mrs.  Clinton  and  Alice  sat  together  one 
morning,  the  form^  engaged  in  recountmg  the 
many  disagrtmens  of  the  town  where  she  had 
for  a  short  time  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  hersdf ; 
the  latter  employed  in  drawing,  and  replying, 
when  occasion  offered,  to  her  mother^s  com- 
plaints. 

''  What  an  odious  place  this  is !"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton  with  a  sigh,  which  sounded  more  im- 
patient than  pathetic.  ''  So  hot  and  glaring ; 
and  altogether  so  detestable !" 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  always  thought  it 
very  hot  here;  there  is  a  great  want  of 
shade/' 

"  And  the  society  is  getting  so  dull !"  con- 
tinued her  mother.  "  But  you,  Alice,  don't 
mind  that.  You  have  enjoyed  yourself  here 
at  any  rate ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  not  be 
sorry  to  return  to  The  Hazels. 

"  Only  for  one  reason,  mamma,''  said  Alice, 
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tut  before  Mrs.  Clinton  could  inquire  further,  a 
jQock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Who  can  this  be  so  early?"  said  Mrs. 
iXnton,  starting  up.  "  Captain  Travers  can't 
le  up  yet !  Lord  Boumeley,  I  think.  Well, 
inybody's  company  is  acceptable  !" 

Mr.  Desmond  appeared. 

He  was  received  as  if  he  was  not  a  walking 
disappointment.  Mrs.  Clinton  shook  hands 
amicably  with  him,  and  made  room  for  him 
between  her  flounces  and  the  end  of  the  sofa. 

"You  are  out  early,"  she  said.  "Alice 
and  I  are  bored  to  death.  We  have  been 
talking  about  this  horrid  town,  and  wishing 
ourselves  out  of  it.  Are  you  not  tired  of 
it,  too?" 

"It  certainly  does  not  suit  me,"  he  re- 
iW;  "but  I  dislike  a  town  life  any- 
where. You  are  thinking  of  leaving  Brigh- 
ton?" 

"We  shall   certainlv    return   to   Richmond 

*> 

J^t  week,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.     "  I  long   to 
^  my  dahlias  and  China-asters." 
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''  And  are  you  tired  of  Brighton  too,  Ifitf 
Clmton?" 

"I  do  not  like  the  place  much,"  aii 
Alice;  ''and  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  ac 
The  Hazels  again.  But  I  shall  be  soiry  ■ 
leave.     How  is  Mrs.  Herbert  to-day?" 

''I  came  to  teQ  you  about  her/'  he  N 
plied.  ''I  am  sony  to  say  she  is  not  e 
well.  She  had  another  attack  this  morniog 
and  though  it  was  over  when  I  left  he 
she  is  still  very  ill.  But  there  is  no  ine 
mediate  cause  for  alarm." 

•'  I  trust  not,"  said  Alice,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  If  you  would  come  and  spend  this  e?ei- 
ing  with  her,"  continued  Desmond,  "  it  wouH 
be  a  real  kindness.  She  is  very  anxious  to 
see  you.     I  am  going  to  dine  out." 

"Oh,  mamma!"  cried  Alice,  "you  wiBW 
me  go  !  You  can  leave  me  there  when  you  go 
to  dine  at  Lady  Jane  Smythe's,  and  call  for  mi 
coming  back." 

"But  realiy,  Alice,"  remonstrated  Mn 
Clinton,  "  that  is  not  so  easily  arranged.    Y(X 
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Hget  that  Lady  Jane  expects  you  as  well  as 


le." 


"Oh!  but,  mamma,  on  such  an    occasion 

this, you  will  spare  me;    and  I  will  write 

ysdf  to  Lady  Jane,  and  tell  her  all.     When 

e  knows  that  I  am  spending  the  evening  with 

friend  who  is  ill,  I  am  sure  she  will  excuse 


e 


An  this  time,  Mr.  Desmond's  eyes  were  fixed 

Alice's  eag^  countenance. 

"Pray  let   Miss   Clinton    come/'   he    said. 

am  sure  you  will  not  refuse." 

'Well,  I   suppose  I  must  yield,"  said  Mrs. 

iiton.     "  I  dare  say  Lady  Jane  will  be  very 

A  offended ;    but   we  are    going  away  so 

I,  that   after   all —      Now    go   and   write 

note  at  once,   Alice.     Write   a  very  civil 


Tliank  you,  mamma/'  said  Alice.  She 
iys  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compose 
A  is  generally  called  "  a  civil  note/'  balan- 
g  truth  and  falsehood  judiciously,  and  com- 
ing cordiality  with  formality. 


le 


9ie  left  tte  nam  i» 
qoieCr  ami  khink  oE  htx 

to 


I  aagififc  to  tfwnfc'  jih  hi  IfaiL  HeriNT 
DtaBOod  to  IfriL  Gfaitaii,  "I 

to 


€WiiBiog»      Ton 


ft    tfXJ  gic 


*^  Tour  gonmesB  and  Afioe  are  nuuJqful 
fond  of  each  ocher,^  said  Mrs^  CEaton.  **  I  ai 
sure  Mrs.  Herbert  b  Terr  channing,  and  I  la 

^ad  she  Ekes  Alioe.'* 

Desmond  thought  it  would  be  strange  if  A 
did  not. 

**  Miss  Clintcm  does  not  seem  Tex;  f(Hid  fli 
going  out,"  he  said. 

He  could  not  help  talking  about  her. 

''Alice  is  not  very  sodahle,"  said  hfl 
mother ;  ''  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  she  is  i 
good  deal  admired — much  more  than  I  shodil 
have  expected.  Even  when  Lilian  was  goioi 
out  with  her,  Alice  had  some  serious  adnuref* 
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nt  It  IS  impossible  to  please  her.  No  girl 
I99S  ^ver  more  festidious,  which,  indeed^  I  do 
not  nsgret." 

There  was  something  in    these  words  that 
gave  Desmond  both  pleasure  and  pain. 

"  Miss  Clinton  does  not  value  admiration,  I 
dioald  think,"  he  said. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  her  mother.  "  It 
M  not  the  slightest  effect  on  her.  But  she 
^  Dot  care  for  many  things  that  most  people 
^,  and  she  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  others 
4at  interest  no  one." 

"May  I  look  at  her  drawings?"  said  Des- 
i^ond,  taking  up   the   sketch-book  Alice  had 

"  Oh,   yes,  if  you  like.     But  she  does  not 
<baw  well,  compared  with  Lilian." 

"  Lady  Rossendale's  drawings  must  be  very 
good,"    said    Desmond,    "  if  they    are   supe- 
rior to   these.      But  most   of   these   are  im- 
fimshed." 
"AKce  never  finishes,"   said  Mrs.    Clinton. 
^OL.  n.  I 
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''  An  those  sketches  are  inoomplete  designs 
her  own/* 

''But   true  to  nature   as  far  as   they  go, 
said  Desmond.       ''When    do    you  think  (C:^ 
going  to   Nomeley  Manor?     We  shall  iiiee0 
there,  I  hope  ?' 

"  In  December/'  replied  Mrs.  ClintoD.    "  9 
am  looking  forward  most  anxiously  to  seeing- 
Lilian    again,   and    her  new   home.     It   is  a* 
beautiful  place,  I  have  always  heard.     There 
will   be   a    very   pleasant    party   there — ^hunt- 
ing, I    believe.      You   hunt,   of    course,   Mr. 
Desmond  ?" 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it,'*  he  answered.  "  I 
have  plenty  of  it  at  home." 

"  You  will  be  glad  not  to  lose  your  favourite 
sport  by  remaining  in  England  this  winter," 
said  Mrs.  Clinton. 

"  I  shall  lose  nothing,  but  gain  a  very  ptar 
sant  Christmas,  I  hope,"  he  replied.  "  I  had 
intended  returning  home,  but  poor  Mrs.  Her- 
bert's state  has  altered  my  plans." 

"It    is    veiy  unfortunate   that  your  home 
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Aatid  be  in   Ireland,''  remarked  Mrs.   Clin- 


Desmond  thought  of  his  noble  diffis  and 
(beir  green  summits,  of  his  deep  woods  and 
Ittthery  mountains,  and  of  the  warm  hearts 
bt  dwelt  upon  those  broad  acres  of  his 
in  the  far  west     He  did  not  like  the  remark. 

"I  do  not  fed  my  misfortune,  if  it  is  one 
b  have  as  beautiful  a  home  as  mine/'  he 
lid. 

Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  remember  anything 
ttutiful  twenty  years  ago  at  Slievemore,  and 
dt  rather  amused  at  Desmond's  partiality. 
9te  rather  mischievously  proceeded  to  "  draw 
in  out." 

A  long  desultory  talk  about  Irdand  ensued, 
vgamentative,  political,  theological,  and  ban- 
Mng  by  turns,  till  Desmond,  baffled  and 
wearied  by  his  companion's  wit  and  versatility, 
withdrew,  wondering  whether  Alice  shared  her 
iQottier's  aversion  to  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Clinton,  left  to  herself,  pronounced  an 
otemal  judgment   on   the    character    of    her 

I  2 


note.  It  was  despatched  aftei 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  J 
who  declared  that  Lady  Jane  S 
be  mortally  offended,  and  nevtt 
dinner  again.  But  Alice  argued 
were  leaving  Brighton,  that  wes 
Jane's  wrath  would  be  hannless. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  objections  to  Al 
the  evening  with  her  friend  graduj 
which  may  partly  he  attribute 
exertions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyi 
some  days  ago,  in  a  solemn  pri 
with  Mrs.  CImton,  warned  her  a^ 
of  allowing  Alice  to  make  hast 
with   strangers    of   heterodox    n 
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img  him  how  little  she  valued  his  opinion, 
I  how  totally  fruitless  his  interference  had 
3.  Good  reasons  and  bad  ones,  therefore, 
bined  to  afford  Alice  the  anxiously-desired 
ling  with  her  fnend. 

frs.  Clinton  went  alone  to  her  dinner  party, 
gratified  to  find  that  Lord  Boumdey  was 
there,  made  a  thousand  graceful  apologies 
Liady  Jane  for  Alice's  absence,  and  was 
agreeable  and  lively,  as  well  as  decidedly 
mental,  all  the  evening.  Let  us  return  to 
e  and  her  friend. 

"hey  sat  by  the  window  together :  Mrs. 
bert  supported  by  pillows,  reclined  in  an 
-chair,  and  Alice  sat  beside  her,  leaning 
QSt  the  window.  Both  were  earnestly  look- 
out into  the  star-lit  night.  From  that  little 
Q,  so  high  in  one  of  the  Brighton  houses, 
dng  could  be  seen  of  the  street  below ;  not 
I  the  beach,  except  by  leaning  out  of  the 
low  to  look  down.  As  Alice  and  her  friend 
i  sitting,   nothing   met   their   eye  but  the 
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broad   ocean.     Tbere   was    no  detail,  no  foB- 
ground,  the  calm  expanse  was  all. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  night  Tbt 
crescent  moon  hung  in  the  heavens,  and  te 
eye  could  roam  into  the  clear  depth  beyond, 
and  lose  itself  among  the  thronging  stm. 
There  was  not  a.  cloud  to  mar  the  sense  of 
immensity  and  distance — not  even  s  floating' 
film  of  vapour  to  remind  the  beholder  of  eartli's 
dense  atmosphere.  Immeasurable  and  darklr 
glowing  space — myriads  of  bright  worlds — and 
the  vast  mirror  of  the  stilled  waters — that 
were  all  that  could  be  seen. 

The  elevating  influence  of  the  time  and  sceM 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  t^A-o  friends.     The  calm 
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either.  Grief  hovered  at  the  door  of  Alice's 
heut,  but  it  was  fiiU  of  that  enthusiastic, 
cunest  fidtfa,  which  onfy  for  a  few  bright 
moments  in  a  life,  can  harbour  in  a  human 
imst,  excluding  every  dark^  inmate. 

They  thought  less,  at  that  hallowed  moment, 
of  their  approadung  separation,  than  of  their 
€tenal  home,  where  they  would  meet  again. 
Tbej  felt  that  the  tie  between  them  was  not 
ifisBolving :  that  death  would  but  confirm  and 
ttnctify  it :  that  ^*  the  perishing  taint  of  morta- 
lity' belonged  not  to  their  affection.  They  had 
ff&mei  after  truth  together ;  their  linked 
spirits  had  striven  towards  the  source  of  light : 
ukI  now  to  one,  the  toil  was  all  but  over,  and 
the  sunlit  heaven  was  at  hand. 

"  Alice,"  said  the  happy  sufferer,  "  before  I 
kavB  you,  I  ought  to  thank  you — to  tell  you, 
il  could,  how  happy  you  have  made  these 
^fmg  days  oi  my  earthly  life.  But  I  cannot 
do  it  now.  We  shall  meet  again  where  no 
secrets  are  hid,  and  there  you  will  read  my 
gratitude." 
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"  What  have  I  done,"  said  Alice,  "  thai  jw 
should  talk  of  gratitude  to  me  ?  I,  whose  Hfe 
you  have  brightened,  whose  soul  you  haw 
raised  from  the  dust,  whose  wandering  affec- 
tions you  have  calmed  and  directed;  I,  the 
solitary,  restless  spirit,  whom  you  have  brongbl 
home,  and  blest  with  your  undying  influencs— 
it  is  I  who  should  express  my  gntitude,  if 
words  can  do  it !' 

"  Let  it  be  mutual  then,"  was  the  reply.  "  If 
I  have  influenced  you  for  good,  your  sympathy 
and  kindness  drew  forth  that  influence.    You 
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'It  win  be  your  work/'  said  Alice,  ''  if  I 

kam  to  realise  the  unseen.  The  world 
nd  win  seem  to  me  as  an  earnestly-desired 
e,  when  you  have  passed  its  portals.  But 
world — this  weary  wilderness — how  shaU 
r  it  then  ?" 
Relieve  me,  Alice,  when  I  teU  you,  looking 

upon  it  from  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
life  need  be  no  wilderness.     Where  there 

much  to  caU  forth  gratitude  and  love,  so 

I  to  hope  for,  so  much  to  do  and  suffer  in 

cause   of  truth,  weariness  should  find  no 

The  stream  does  not  stagnate,  but  flows 

onward,  whether  silently  among  the 
ows,  fertilizing  the  ground  beside  it,  or 
3ally  over  rocky  obstacles,  where,  if  it 
>t  give  life  to  flowers  and  fruit,  it  can  at 
send  its  tribute  of  spray  and  its  glad 
m  to  the  heavens.  Do  not  shrink  from 
mtrodden  path  that  lies  before  you.  If 
I  and  thorns  are  set  around  it,  there  are 
rs  too,  and  fellow  travellers  to  aid,  and 
:er  spirits   to   support.       And   remember, 

I  3 
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AHce,  wh^e  love  and  f^th  exist  then  tan  b 
solitude." 

"  I  should  not  fed  solitary,"  Alice  aim 
"  even  without  you,  oa  a  night  like  ibis, ' 
that  expanse  of  tranquil  sublimity  is  befbi 
eyes,  and  I  can  look  on  those  countless  « 
and  dream  of  the  beings,  perhaps  moles 
perfect,  who  inhabit  them.  That  brigh 
upon  the  sea  might  almost  be  a  path 
heaven  to  earth,  traversed  by  spirits  of  { 
And  those  dark,  yet  gleaming  waters !  I 
almost    think    that    the    spirit    of    God 
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miAangif^  glories  that  imagination  reveals  ?  I 
mean  that  trae  imagination  whidi  is  the  sup- 
portiDg  handmaid  of  fidth,  and  helps  us  to 
behdd  the  unseen,  thou^  darkly  still,  yet 
through  a  clearer  glass.  Reality  is  all  before 
«.  The  spirit  pines  for  it,  and  feels  that  it 
ii  not  of  earth.  And  if,  by  the  world's 
bondage,  you  mean  the  duties  and  cares  from 
which  Uiere  is  no  escape,  why  should  you  fear 
it?  Love  is  a  reality,  and  the  most  wearisome 
task  imposed  by  duty  becomes  easy  when  done 
fcr  the  love  of  Grod  or  of  man.  It  is  not 
the  bondman's  taskwork — ^it  is  all  that  children 
of  earth  can  do  to  gladden  each  other's  pil- 
grimage." 

'*  But  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  the  principle  of 
We  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  trifles,  that  such 
%h  motives  can  assist  one  through  the  dull, 
P^  details,  and  trying  littlenesses  of  life.  I 
<3iinot  raise  my  mind  to  such  high  truths, 
^hen  it  is  held  down  by  a  thousand  trifling 
('ordens  of  earthly  care,  all  too  insigmficanl  to 
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be  conquered  or  endured  by  an  appeal  to  n 
exalted  principles  as  you  describe.'* 

'*  The  more  exalted  the  prindple,  the  m 
it  embraces  every  detail.  There  is  no  insigi 
cance  to  love ;  while  it  aspires  to  Him  wb 
its  source,  it  extends  itself  to  the  immortal  | 
of  His  creatures,  to  all  the  things  of  nati 
which  are  but  symbols  of  the  heavenly;  t 
it  descends,  with  undiminished  dignity, 
ennoble  every  act,  every  word  and  thouj 
ever)'  small  care  and  trifling  dut}%  which 
entailed  upon  us  by  our  social  position.  Ia 
at  that  clear,  glowing  moon,  now  lighting 
the  whole  firmament,  and  silvering  the  ocei 
look  at  that  beautiful  planet  by  her  side,  t 
higher  up,  at  the  red  light  of  Mars.  It  is 
the  sun  that  we  owe  their  varied  radiance — 
same  familiar  sun  that  calls  earth's  tin 
blossoms  from  their  buds,  and  gives  life  to 
ephemera  of  a  summer's  day,  that  warms 
child  of  the  homeless  poor,  and  ripens  the  fi 
of  man.      So  it  is  with  love ;  nothing  is 
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high  for  its  aspirations,  nothing  too  low  for  its 
influence.  It  is  not  of  earth,  but  it  lingers 
wilfingly  among  us,  the  tenant  of  every  happy 
home,  the  angel  guest,  who  visits  us  from 
Heaven  and  makes  an  Eden  of  oiu*  wilderness 
■-if  you  will  still  call  it  so." 

"  The  time  will  come,"  said  Alice,  "  at  least, 
I  hope  it  may,  when  I  shall  live  under  the 
•  influence  of  this  principle.  I  feel  all  its  reality, 
^D  its  truth ;  you  have  made  life  clear  to  me ; 
hut  now  that  I  see  my  path,  now  that  I  know 
and  feel  what  is  the  end  of  my  aspirations,  how 
shall  1  endure  the  thought  of  failure?  how 
shall  I  bear  to  fall  below  the  standard  you  have 
loused  for  me  ?  I  know  my  difficulties  and  my 
weakness.  Yom*  presence,  and  this  glorious 
night,  have  all  but  made  me  for  a  time  un- 
conscious of  my  biu-den ;  but  it  will  fall  heavily 
on  me  to-morrow." 

"Then  bear  it  fearlessly  and  hopefully,  for 
^  must  indeed  be  borne.  The  consciousness 
of  your  weakness,  and  of  the  temptations  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  that  will  assail 
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yoa,  is  piinful  and  hwmilklmg  perhaps ;  but 
k  most  be  whDe  you  remain  in  a  woild 
intagonistic  powers,  open  to  the  wiles  of  < 
as  wdl  as  to  the  attracticHis  of  good.  Evil  \ 
at  times  prevail,  else  life  were  no  probatic 
but  let  your  heart's  aflfection,  your  ruling  k 
be  fixed  on  the  true  and  good ;  seek  and  reoe 
the  criesrial  influx,  the  strength  to  believe  a 
to  act,  which  is  never  denied  to  the  prayer 
nith ;  and  though  you  fall,  though  y< 
thoughts  and  feelings  may  sink,  and  your  £i 
seem  to  waver,  yet,  il"  you  but  feel  your  dang 
y\Hi  will  rise  from  it  with  renewed  enerj 
OclS  guard  against  despair ;  and  rememi 
aat  the  Apostles  said,  'Increase  our  fiut 
tffen  when    its  divine  object  was  before  th 

iodilv  e\  es.     How  much  more  must  ire  live 

■     • 

spirit  of  that  prayer '/' 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.     Alice's  fi 

buried  in  her  hands,  and  there  was 

or    movement  to   reveal   whither    I 

had  flown.      A  full  stream  of  moo 

^g  fil  on  the  pale  features  and  raised  eyes 
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Ae  invalid,  now  bright  with  something  of  the 
^0^  they  would  wear  when  hid  from  mortal 
80t  She  looked  cahnly  and  steadily  upward, 
with  DO  exulting  glanoe,  but  with  an  expression 
of  deq)  reverence  and  trusting  love,  fi^m 
which  the  last  stain  of  earthly  fear  had 
nnished. 

Surdy  there  were  blessed  spirits  near  those 
two,  and  ai^els  heard  Alice's  unuttered  long- 
ii^  and  bore  them  homewards ;  for  though 
Ac  knew  it  not,  they  had  the  force  of  prayer. 
Her  faith  was  strengthened. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  her  com- 
psnion's  illumined  countenance,  with  a  feeling 
rf  reverence,  which  quickly  turned  to  a  bitter 
pvig,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  her,  how  soon 
<kath  would  darken  that  unearthly  radiance,  or 
tf  least,  remove  it  from  her  sight. 

Mrs.    Herbert  laid    her   wasted    hand    on 

A£oe's  head,   which  had  resumed  its  posture, 

drooping  from  the  pressure  of  earthly  regret, 

uidsaid: 

**  I  can  read  yoiu*  thoughts,  dear  Alice ;  you 
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grieve  that  my  release  is  to  precede  your  own. 
Perhaps  you  fear  the  transit  that  lies  before  me  ;  < 
believe  me  it  has  do  terrors.  I  have  toiled  and  1 
struggled  through  the  night  of  life,  and  now  ' 
He  who  has  lightened  my  darkness,  and  de- 
fended me  through  tiie  perils  and  dangers  of  -^ 
that  night,  bids  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  to  ^^M 
awake  when  the  morning  breaks — that  morning  ^ 
whose  dayspring  is  eternal !  Do  not  fear  the  ^ 
change  for  me.  I  meet  it  with  solemn  awe,  « 
but  with  entire  hope  and  trust,  and  with  that  J 
love  which  casteth  out  fear.  And,  Alice,  1  fed  -K 
now,  when  self-deception  is  at  an  end,  that  our  "M 
affection  is  a  part  of  our  immortal  nature.  We  ^ 
have  loved  each  other  for  the  sake  of  the  im-  — . 
perisliable  principle  in  both  of  us.  We  have  ^ 
tried  to  assist  each  other's  progress  towards  that  ^ 
life,  in  which  no  earth  born  feeling  can  exist. 
We  have  sought  truth  together,  and  ever 
striven  to  raise  each  other  from  the  low  infiu- 
enccs  of  worldly  things.  We  have  lived  with  a 
common  object — a  common  hope  ;  we  journey 
to  a  cominon  home.    We  si 
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'^•^  tny  pOgrimage  is  ended  first.  In  our 
'^e  are  not  divided,  though  time  may 
^tween  our  entrances  into  life.  Alice, 
'  ^^  all  this  now,  and  though  I  know  that 
^  ^^  daim  its  part,  I  know  also  that  your 
^*its  win  return  where  I  would  lead  them, 
0*  your  spirit  will  be  comforted,  when  mine  is 
>5™&ig  it  in  heaven  !" 

There  was  another  pause — a  long  silence — 
*  time  of  wordless  communion  between  those 
^  souls,  each  feeling  the  other's  influence. 

The  carriage  had  come  for  Alice,  and  she 
^ust  go.  Mrs.  Herbert  heard  the  unwelcome 
^ond,  and  did  not  attempt  to  detain  her. 

"I  shall  come  again  to-morrow  morning," 
'•id  Alice.  "  I  shall  see  you  again  many 
^es  before  we  go  —  before,"  and  her  voice 
Utered. 

Mrs.  Herbert's  quick  sympathy  detected 
Alice's  rising  emotion,  which  at  a  word  would 
^J^ow.     She  said  quietly  : 

"Good-night,  dear  Alice;  I  must  not  delay 
you.   We  shall  meet  again." 
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"  Oh,  many  times  !"  said  Alice,  as  she  left 
the  room. 

Many  times  I  They  were  to  meet  but  onc^^ 
again,  and  then  it  would  not  be  a  transienS^ 
meeting.  Beside  ^'the  river  of  the  water 
life/'  would  they  meet,  but  never  again  on  thi 
darktf  side  of  the  grave. 

That  night— or  rather  at  the  break  of  t 
succeeding  day — ^Mrs.  Herbert  wtis  seised  witkr: 
an  attack  of  the  same  nature  as  her  fomu 
illnesses,   but  much  more  severe.      Mr. 
mond's  kind  old  Irish  housdkeq)er  had  volun-. 
teered    to    sleep    in   her  room,   so    that 
was    not   wholly  without   assistance;  but 
refused    to   allow  Mr.   Desmond    to    be    dii 
turbed. 

"  You  may  send  for  the  doctor,"  she  said,  ii 
one  of  her  short  intervals  of  consciousness ; 
perhaps,  Mr.  Desmond  might  fancy  afterward^^ 
that  all  had  not  been  done;  but  he  can 
nothing  for  me." 

The  Irishwoman  cried  bitterly  over  the  "  poor 
lone  lady,  dying  among  strangers ;"  but,  never- 
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Mes^  applied  the  remedies  with  singular  pre- 
sence of  mind. 
Wben  Dr.  Johnston  came  she  was  insensible. 

lib  one  thought  of  Mr.  Desmcmd  or  the  children 

Ibeo. 

He  applied  strong  stimulants,  which  restored 
lier  to  consciousness. 

''Take  care  of  Kate/'  she  said.  ''  Don't  dis- 
M)  die  children.*' 

"Is  there  nothing — ^is  there  no  one/'  said 
the  Doctor,  deeply  moved  at  her  solitary  state, 
**  whom  you  would  wish  to  see  ?" 

"  My  child  !  my  husband  !"  she  replied.  "  I 
skill  see  them  before  long  !  I  am  going  home, 
thank  God !"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  radiant 
joy.    "At  last  all  is  well!" 

She  had  raised  herself  as  she  spoke,  but  now 
ttback  again.  The  Irishwoman  checked  her 
^;  they  could  not  flow  at  that  solemn 
toe.  With  instinctive  reverence  she  made  the 
'igaof  the  cross  as  she  bent  over  the  dying 
woDQaQ. 
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<'It  is  an  but  over,"  said  the  Dod 
in  a  low  voice.  ^*  Poor  thing !  it  is  a  Ion 
death  !" 

Lonely !  He  could  not  see  the  angds  tl 
thronged  around  her,,  nor  the  bright  heavi 
reared  infant  that  waited,  foremost  of 
throng,  to  meet  his  moth^s  spirit.  But  i 
was  not  lonely,  for  she  knew  their  presei 
Once  more  consciousness  returned;  consdo 
ness  both  of  material  and  spiritual  tiiii 
—  the  awful  double  consciousness  of  i 
dying. 

"  My  child,"  she  said  once  more,  "  I  i 
coming!  Do  not  leave  me,  Doctor — are  3 
still  there  ?  How  bright  it  is !  Raise  m 
she  said,  in  faltering  accents ;  "  raise  me,  a 
let  me  see  the  sunrise !" 

He  raised  her,  and  the  first  ray  of  the  risi 
sun  was  her  last  glimpse  of  earthly  lig 
When  he  laid  her  down  again,  she  had  ( 
changed  it  for  the  light  of  that  cdesl 
city  which  needs    no   sun;  but    the    momi 
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rested  on  the  white  brow  and  closed 
f  the  corpse,  adding  to  the  still  fea- 
I  solemn  glory.     And  thus  she  entered 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

la  the  stormy  east  wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  towered  Camelot. 

TBNNTSOK. 


The  hand  of  winter  had  begun  angrily  tc^ 
strike  down  the  red  glories  of  the  woods,  an 
each  morning  found  the  night  dew  spread  i 
(crystal  splendour  over   the  broad   pastures  o: 
Nomeley   Manor.      The   sorrowful   November 
had  passed,  leaving  the  birch,  thorns,  and  ash- 
trces   bare  in  their  winter  sleep.     The   beech 
still  held  to  its  brown  and  rustling  foliage,  and 
the  old  oaks  sadly  and  slowly  shook  off  one  by 
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^  thar  tawny  leaves.  Through  the  wood- 
tvl  roDed  the  swollen  and  turbid  river,  bearing 
way  in  fierce  triumph  the  fidlen  and  shrivelled 
lings  that  had  so  long  robbed  it  of  the  siun- 
wr  sunshine.  The  moist  wind  moaned  sadly 
3101^  the  bare  trunks,  or  rustled  through  a 
roup  of  shivering  beech-trees,  or  rose  in 
loomy  playfulness  to  rattle  the  topmost 
ranches  of  the  ash,  and  h^e  and  there  beat 
own  a  sapless  twig. 

All  other  voices  of  the  wood  were  silent. 
^bae  was  no  sound  or  sign  of  life,  save  now 
Hid  then  a  low  snatch  of  the  robin's  resolutely 
iwerful  song,  or  the  rushing  of  a  hare  through 
kc  underwood,  which  was  hung  with  h^vy 
feips  of  condensed  mist,  that  fell  at  intervals 
on  the  sodden  turf  and  decaying  leaves  below. 
The  wind,  which  through  the  day  had  blown 
^oocafflonal  gusts,  slight  and  feeble,  as  if  it 
^  were  failing  imto  death,  was  now  falling 

^  a  dead  calm.     The  sun  had  set  unseen, 

^  a  darkening  mist  was  all  that  heralded  the 

HipOQcb  of  night. 
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from  tbe  Rfvbj  a  pilli  whioh  dopfli 
gcndjr  ii|i«ud,  but  soqq  winds  wtecply 
dwSooleh  fin  and  oaks  that  dotfae  I 
sde^  til  aft  last  it  ans^ges  uptm  a  & 
and  ncaittMj  dopSi  stratdiuig  iqiwaid 
ivun^  miift  and  dunuwards  to  Ab  m 
floaiing  froe  of  tbo  fiinst  tfaroagh  tfa 
pafctium  of  the  paik.  The  ardutecta 
stone  fari^  of  three  ardies  kxmis  far  1 
the  thiekening  fiog,  and  as  we  descend 
kKpiDg  to  the  left,  we  oome  at  last  to  \ 
or  rather  cairiage  drive,  which  leads  < 
bridge  *nd  up  .  very  gnufaial  aodhri 
risii^  ground,  firom  whence,  among  the 
riotts  giant  forms  of  oaks  and  limes,  the  ] 
Xomekr  Manor  tremble  through  the  i 
air. 

The  house  was  a  large  irregular  but 
ned  brick   and    Portland  stone,   built 
Tudor  style,  and  scarcely  showing  thi 
additions  which  at  various  periods  ha 
skiUuttv  made. 
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Bat  I  win  not  pause  to  describe  its  exterior, 
ftovr  scarcely  discemable  through  the  gathering 
cinlaiess,  but  enter  at  onoe  through  the  massive 
ttken  portals,  and  traversing  the  columned 
W  and  cheerful  drawing-room,  lead  the  reader's 
fingr  into  the  little  room  where  Lilian  and  her 
Wnnd  sat  together  before  a  bright  wood  fire, 
liiose  fitful  flashes  were  the  only  light  in  the 
iputment. 

Lord  Rossendale  reclined  in  an  immense 
mMJiair  of  carved  oak,  luxuriously  fitted  with 
Uny  cushions  of  dark  blue  velvet,  on  one  of 
^bidi  his  head  rested,  another  supporting  the 
vm  which  moved  indolently  as  his  hand  strayed 
^ng  his  young  wife's  glittering  curls.  She 
tt  (m  a  low  stool  at  his  feet,  her  bright  head 
^vAog  on  his  knee,  and  beside  her  lay,  absorbed 
heanme  dreams,  her  favourite  dog,  Teagh,  a 
liige  red  Irish  setter,  Mr.  Desmond's  gift  on 
^marriage.  The  flickering  fire  threw  occa- 
>>QDal  masses  of  light  on  the  glowing  chesnut 
tf  its  silky  coat,  on  the  gold  of  Lilian's  hair,  and 
^  tbe  blue  and  crimson  drapery  of  the  room, 
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creatiDg  momentary  pictures  of  glowing  oiuffl 
and  unde6ned  form,  beautiful  io  tiiai  sudds 
and  mysterious  brightness. 

"  Well,  Lilian,"  said  Lord  Rossendale,  two- 
ing  his  head  slowly,  but  not  raising  it  inmH 
indolent  repose.  "  Well,  Lilian,  this  is  & 
last  evening  we  shall  spend  alone 
time.  We  have  had  a  week  to  ourselves,  at  J 
events." 

"How  quickly  it  has  passed,"  said  Liliu 
"  and    how  delightful  it  has   been.     I  do  « 
iploring  this  lovely  place,  and 
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^  'iorc.  We  have  been  very  happy ;  have 
^^*>  Henry  r 

^  ^  happy,"  echoed  Lord  Rossendale,  with 
j^'Wn .  ic  [jQt  [^  yfjui  ]jQ  ygjy  pleBsant  to  see 

^  ^Hends ;  and  the  moon  changes  to-morrow. 
*"^  glass  is  rising,  too,  and  we  may  hope  for 
*^  leather  at  last.  Then,  when  everybody 
^^'^   we    shall    do    all    sorts    of   pleasant 

Uian  laughed  gaily,  as  a  child  laughs  over  a 
pDmised  pleasure ;  and  the  dog,  roused  by  the 
dray  sound,  started  up,  and  fixed  its  soft, 
kman-looking  eyes  with  timid  intelligence  on 
its  mistress's  face,  laying  its  fringed  feet  on  the 
^k  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  lie  down,  Teagh  !"  cried  Lord  Rossendale. 
^VmA  dog  is  dreadfully  in  the  way  in  this 
MttU  room.     Turn  her  out,  Lilian." 

"  No,  indeed  !"  she  replied,  burying  her  arms 
mmg  the  soft  waves  of  hair  that  covered  her 
boarite's  neck ;  ''  no,  indeed,  I  can't  part  with 
Teagh,  even  for  you,  Henry.     There  is  room 

rosalL" 
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For  a  moment,  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doud 
crossed  the  brow  of  Lord  Rossendale,  but  it. 
vanished  instantly,  as  Lilian  said : 

"  I  wonder  what  your  sister  will  think  of  oue* 
improvements !     I  hope  she  won't  object  to 
much  alteration  in  her  old  home." 

"  Object !"  he  replied ;  "  what  an  idea  !  O 
course,  Mary  will  approve  of  the  changes  w^ 
think  proper  to  make ;  they  are  so  evidently  fb:^ 
the  better ;  and  Mary  is  fond  of  you,  T^iliftifc. . 
I  hope  you  will  be  great  friends," 

''Oh!  I  suppose  we  shall,"  said  Lilian  ^ 
lightly.  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  her  coming 
to-morrow  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Lord  Rossendale^ 
"  We  are  to  send  the  carriage  to  the  railwa]^ 
station  at  four;  and  I  hope  your  i  niiijii^ 
Wilfred  will  come  the  next  day  with  Pre^ — 
derick." 

"  And  on  Saturday,"  said  Lilian,  "  we  hav^ 
our   first   dinner-party ;   how  amusing   it   wiU 
be!" 

"Amusing   to    you,    perhaps,    to    do    the 
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Dcmrs  for  the  first  time,  and  receive  a  quarter 
the  county,  but  a  great  bore  to  me.  That 
Nd  old  Leventon,  and  two  of  his  ugly 
g[faters  ;  he  won't  bring  Lady  Florella,  on 
unt  of  Fred.  That  prosy  Colonel  Bankley, 
se  head  is  full  of  his  newly-purchased 
e ;  little  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lappin,  who  never 
an  idea  beyond  their  last .  baby.  Doctor 
cods,  with  his  endless  stories ;  Sir  George 
ington,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  hunting, 
Lady  Barrington,  whose  whole  conversation 
i  abuse  of  the  ^  dreadful  hounds'  her  hus- 
I  keeps ;  and  let  me  see  —  who  else, 
inr 

You  mentioned  the  clergyman^s  son  and 
;^ter,  and  some  officers  from  the  barracks,  I 
k." 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hornby;  the 
ler  a  mere  student,  though  long  past  the 
for  education,  the  latter  a  tract-distributing 
maid  ;  and  the  oflScers  are  your  empty- 
led  friend  Travers,  now   quartered   at   the 
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towDi  and  two  ensigns  unknown,  called  BkdE 
and  Green/' 

''And  besides  these,  we  shall  have  Biaiy, 
Wilfred,  and  Fred.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  verjr 
pleasant.    I  mean  to  like  all  the  people." 

"  I  defy  yoUy  Lilian/'  said  her  husband,  mfh 
a  scornful  smile.  "  But,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
spared  the  Hombys,  as  their  old  fiitiier  is  ill ; 
he  can't  last  much  longer,  for  he  is  pest 
eighty." 

"Then  Wilfred's  turn  is  coming,"  said 
Lilian.  "  Poor  Wilfred  !  what  a  happy  change 
it  wiU  be  for  him ;  and  how  much  he  wiU  be 
liked !" 

'Tm  sure,"  said  Lord  Rossendale,  he  will 
be  popular,  and  will  visit  the  poor,  and  do  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  perfection;  and  at  aU 
events,  he  will  be  a  pleasant  neighbour  whom 
one  can  oflen  ask  to  dinner,  for  I  suppose, 
Lilian,  he  has  quite  got  over  his  old  weakness 
for  you." 

"  Oh  I  that's  aU  over,"  she  replied.     "  Poor 
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Hfred !  I  know  him  well ;  he  would  never 
Hue  here,  if  that  was  not  at  an  end.  It 
18  just  a  passing  weakness,  though,'*  she 
dded,  colouring, ''  he  called  it  the  growth  of  a 
ife-time." 

"People  always  say  that  when  they  have 
oiown  each  other  long,"  said  Lord  Rossendale ; 
'  md  it  is  the  established  form  of  love-making 
Ntween  cousins." 

And  they  both  laughed,  as  thus  they  told 

ke  tale  of  the  deep  love  of  years  turned  to 

u^uish,   and   then   subdued   and   crushed  by 

nch  strife — such   torture  of  exertion  as  they 

odd  never  dream  of      "He  had  got   over 

^^  they  said ;  and  so  he  had,  but  not  as  they 

ttagmed. 

For  another  half  hour  they  talked — talked  of 
^  plans,  their  neighbours,  their  future  plea- 

ues,  their    projected   improvements,   till   the 

tutant  roar  of  a  gong  warned  them  to  prepare 

)r  their  last  tete^tete  dinner. 

''We  must  get  a  carpet  for  these   stairs," 

^  Lilian,  as  they  went  up  together,  pausing 
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to  lean  on  the  broad  balustrade  of  carved  oak; 
"  those  Immense  stone  staircases  look  so  cold 
and  wbite," 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Lord Rca- 
sendale,  entering  his  dressing-room,  'ft 
Lilian  passed  into  her  own  apartments,  foHmed 
by  ber  dog,  which,  to  the  anguish  of  the  hons*- 
maids,  had  the  right  of  entrance  to  ail  ^ 
penetraba  of  Nomeley  Manor. 

As  they  sat  together  at  table.  Lord  Rossen- 
dalf!  contemplated  his  beautiful  wife  "14 
admiring   pride,  and  could   not   help  admitting 
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to  realise  ^j^^^  ^  p^^  ^^  ^  painter  of  refined 

frncy  migjj^  conceive  of  some  beautiful    bac- 

d^*^  ^th  her  drapery  of  festive  white,  and 

hff  joyoiis  beauty  crowned  with  the  leaf  sacred 

to  gladness    in    the    olden  days    of    Greece. 

Beautiful  she  was,  in  her  every  look  and  raove- 

meot— ^ost  beautifiil,  when  at  the  dose  of  the 

cveniog  she  stood  beside  her  admiring  husband, 

and  sung  to   him   a    succession   of  touching 

EQg&h  ballads,  or  spirited  war-songs  of  times 

long  past — her  unaccompanied    voice,   in    its 

lowest  and  softest  notes,  filling  the  vast  room 

with  melody,  and  her  bright  eyes  flashing  with 

inspiration   of  her   song,  or  rather,   with 

consciousness  of  her  power. 

"  You   are   a    wonderful    creature,    Lilian," 

isid   h^    husband,   as    they    retired  for   the 

ai^t 

And  her  light  laugh  echoed  through  the 
Ivoad  staircase  and  gallery. 

The  next  day  rose  bright  and  dear  over 
4e  wooded  hills  and  turfy  uplands  of  the 
PbA  ;  liie  sunlight  fell  broadly  on  the  surface 
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of  the  river,  which  glided  with  ditniniriied 
waters  through  the  vale  of  Noroeky ;  the  wmds 
were  still,  and  soarcdy  a  leaf  fell  fiiom  the  russet 
beeches  and  tawny  oaks. 

Lord  Rossendale,  rejoicing  in  the  change 
of  weather,  strolled  out  with  his  gun  and  tiie 
old  pointer  Bess,  (who,  by  the  way,  seemed  to 
possess  no  instinct  but  love  to  her  master  and 
a  suppressed  hatred  of  Teagh),  while  Ldlian, 
ensconced  in  the  brightest  comer  of  her  little 
room,  wrote  to  her  mother,  from  whom  she 
had  that  day  heard. 

We  will  look  over  her  shoulder — ^not  to  see 
what  she  is  writing — ^but  to  read  the  open 
letter  which  lies  beside  her.  It  was  dated 
from  The  Hazels,  Richmond. 

"  Dearest  Lilian,"  wrote  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  we 
hope  to  be  with  you  on  Thursday  next.  I 
need  not  say  how  we  long  to  see  you  once 
more,  or  how  gloomy  and  miserable  everything 
here  seems  without  you.  I  am  beginning  to 
dislike  this  place  intensely,  and  shall  never  be 
reconciled  to  it    again,   I    fear.      Everything 
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mnds  me  of  you.  The  fortnight  I  have 
t  got  llirough  has  been  about  the  dullest 
erer  spent,  though  Brighton  had  grown 
Kous  before  we  left  it,  and  Alice's  wretched 
lirits  made  the  last  few  days  there  quite  un- 
liable. I  told  you  before  of  the  extraordinary 
rief  she  felt  at  the  loss  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
[ffbert.  It  was  such  an  awfully  sudden  death 
vA  I  was  quite  shocked,  and  your  poor  Aunt 
ioe  was  ill  for  days  after  hearing  of  it ;  yet 
could  not  but  wonder  to  see  Alice  take  it 
( deeply  to  heart,  particularly  when  I  remem- 
t  that  on  a  former  most  melancholy  occasion, 
ie  was  more  composed  than  any  of  us ;  how- 
%  she  is  better  now,  and  begins  to  employ 
sodf  a  good  deaL  I  long  to  get  her  out 
^this  place,  where  everything  is  so  depressing, 
be  weather  has  been  dreadful  lately,  and  it  is 
oposnble  to  keep  the  walks  dear  of  those 
iNttunable  dead  leaves  which  will  never  have 
one  Ming.  We  see  a  good  deal  of  Wilfred, 
tt  he  does  Alice  no  good,  telling  her  dismal 
^^  of  the  horrors  that  go  on  among  the 
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poor.  I  hope  his  visit  to  yoo  may  change  ibe 
course  of  his  ideas.  What  a  lovely  and  hxffi 
home  yours  must  be,  from  all  descriptions !  And 
you  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  admire  it; 
with  an  my  heart,  dear  child,  I  rejoice  at  your 
h^ipiness,  and  trust  it  may  long  continw. 
Write  and  tell  me  aO  about  trains,  hours,  &c. 
Csn  Tou  send  for  us  to  the  station  ? 

"  Your  most  affectionate  mother, 
"  Florence  Clinton." 

To  this  letter,  Lilian  wrote  a  rapturous  reply, 
exrvressir.^  the  greatest  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
xvir^:  her  mother  and  sister;  describing  the 
ivj»u:v  of  the  scene  she  now  for  the  first  time 
5^:-vc\\>il  to  advantage  under  an  illumined 
:>..^u^h  no;  cloudli^s  sk}\  and  explaining  as 
,:.>:rt\i  the  rcvsteries  of  the  journey  with  » 
vlrdmc^  which  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  do  wdl 
:.-»  iaiiute  in  the  next  edition  of  that  book  d 
VTciicm^  which  he  ironicallv  entitles  "  Railway 
Ouxie."  She  enclosed  a  note  to  Alice,  whiA 
rui  as  follows : 
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"  How  happy  we  shall  be,  dearest  Alice,  on 
nBDsday  next!  Think  of  being  together 
pin  I  we  two,  who  till  this  year  were  never 
nted !  You  shall  be  so  happy  here ;  almost 
I  iiappy  as  I  am — quite,  I  hope,  in  due 
BTBc  of  time.  You  will  be  perfectly  enthu- 
stic  about  the  beauties  of  this  place ;  there 
DO  end  to  all  I  have  to  show  you,  and  to  the 
dies  and  drives  I  have  in  contemplation, 
od  you  will  find  all  your  friends  here,  Fred 
id  Wilfred,  and  my  sister-in-law,  whom  you 
[cd  so  much  in  London.  We  expect  your 
JW  friend,  Mr.  Desmond  and  his  children 
»y  shortly,  but  of  course  you  know  all  that, 
wonder  whether  I  shall  Bke  him,  and  whether 
Ittury  will  find  his  children  "  a  bore !"  But 
know,  Alice,  you  will  take  upon  yourself 
le  business  of  their  amusement.  I  write  in  the 
watest  hurry,  as  the  gardener  is  waiting  to  see 
•e  about  some  alteration  which  I  must  com- 
mence this  very  hom*.  Au  revoir,  dearest  Alice, 
"  Ever  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Lilian  Rossendale." 
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These  letters  dispatched,  Lilian  went  (n#  ^ 
keep  her  appointment  with  the  gardena,  ^^ 
look  on  as  he  mariced  upon  the  newly^lDif 
grcmnd  the  forms  of  the  beds  she  had  designeiii 
she  then  strolled  for  half  an  hour  in  the  shndn 
bmr,  followed  by  Teagh,  and  confining  hersdf 
to   the   broadest  and   least   leaf-strewn  waIlDi»    ! 
and  then  nvcntered  the  house  through  the  cod- 
srrrator}*,  where  she  lingered  awhile  to  think  - 
how  that«   too,   might    be    altered    and   im-  \ 

4 

pivwed.  ^ 

The  hour  that  ensued  before  the  arrival  rf 
MrsL  Lester,  was  spent  by  Lilian  in  drawing  i 
i\^oured  sketch  of  what  she  called  the  projected 
iaipivvtmont  in  the  west  front  of  Norneley 
Mai.or.  ill  which  she  had  represented  it  with  a 
Vr^vul  lorraco,  accessible  from  the  drawing- 
TvV^:;;  wiiiiiows.  and  bordered  by  a  stone  balus- 
:nuio,  on  which,  at  intervals  rested  urns  of 
classic  tonn,  containing  plants  of  scarlet  gm- 
nmm.  A  few  wide  stone  steps  led  from  this 
tcmuY  to  a  gtvmetrical  garden,  represented 
in  tlio  most  glowing  colours  that  could  suggest 
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\  idea  of  flowers  in  luxuriant  bloom,  while 
the  centre  rose  a  marble  fountain  of  simple 
rionrect  design. 

*  How  pleasant  it  will  be,"  thought  Lilian, 
\  die  drew,  "  to  walk  out  there  on  a  summer's 
noiDg  after  dinner,  and  have  coffee ;  and 
oir  jnctoresque  we  should  look !"  and  forth- 
lUi  she  ^  feU  a  thynkynge,"  as  the  old  poets 
If.  Her  thoughts  were  of  future  morning 
irties,  ending  with  dancing  and  fireworks, 
inch  in  summers  to  come  were  to  grace  the 
oeoe  she  was  designing ;  and  she  was  tempted 
9  fin  her  picture  with  the  gay,  Watteau-like 
;nmps  tiien  walking  about  through  the  realms 
(  her  fertQe  fancy.  But  at  the  moment  this 
IkOQght  occurred  to  her,  it  was  put  to  flight  by 
fas  sound  of  her  husband's  voice  in  the  corridor, 
riudi  was  quickly  followed  by  his  entrance, 
topther  with  Mrs.  Lester,  and  Bess,  the  pointer. 

"  Here's  Mary,"  he  cried.      "  She  picked  me 
^^  at  the  Lodge  and  we  came  together." 

Uian  with  graceful  cordiality  embraced  her 
sMer-in-law,  and  welcomed  her  kindly  to  her 
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childhood's  home ;  but  before  Mrs.  Lester  cooU 
litter  the  affisctionate  reply  just  rising  to  Iff 
I3p!^.  the  conversation  was  suddenly  engroMl 
h\    the   two  dogs.       Bess   had   detected  die 
s^efping  form  of  Teagh,  and  sprung  upon  it 
with    a  low  growl,  which  instantly  rose  to  i 
sbna  cry   as  Teagfa's  teeth   met  in  the  thii, 
nkousvsJike  ear  of  the  intruder.  The  batdewouU 
rare  netxi  loud  and  long,  even  to  the  death, 
>:rh&rfes.   h?.d    not    Lord    Rossendale    instandf 
,tT*cr^i    ^.'^5   favourite  from    the    room,  and 
A»  >  r^  ;: :  d.xv  on  her  still  threatening  nosf, 
v\-^:-:  T-.i^h  over  about  three  yards  of  carped 
•;-!.• -.7^  r.'.r  sim^heJ  upon  the  rug,  wailing  as 
<nLr\'-  .::  .n  such  occasions. 

vV.,    Hir.n,"  said   Mrs.    Lester,    in  bfr 
>*,^:.  T^r-.ii.hrol  voice.     "Oh,  Henn*,  donl 

;-.".:u-">  :}:>.:Vr  the  rir>t  time,  flashed  angrily 
,  .V  ■  r:r  r.->Si::i  ;i>  she  knelt  l)eside  her 
M^,x.-:.-,    >:r;k'r^  ii^  rulEed  locks.     But  she 

i>jl:    kXV*>    j^wavs    in    the   wav,"   mut* 
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cared  Lord  Rossendale.     ''  Nonsense,  my  dear 
Mary,  I  haven't  hurt   her.      Come,   get  up, 

mm:' 

Mrs.  Lester  gently  took  the  hand  which 
liiian  had  laid  on  Teagh's  offended  head ; 
die  rose  at  once,  yielding  to  the  gentle  influ- 
ence which  quickly  dispelled  the  passing  doud 
of  temper,  and  said: 

"You  have  not  heen  very  well  received, 
Mary.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  expect  to  be 
greeted  by  a  spectacle  of  fighting  dogs.  Come 
into  the  drawing-room,  Henry.  I  ordered  tea 
there.  Mary,  you  will  like  some  tea  after 
your  journey." 

They  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Ittppmess  and  harmony  prevailed  before  the 
fet  instalment  of  tiny  cups  had  been  drained. 
Wd  Rossendale  even  accepted  one  from  his 
'tfe's  hand,  though  not  without  a  muttered 
<*ndemnation  of  what  he  called  "  the  tea- 
drinking  system,"  while  the  offended  Bess 
^  re-admitted,    and  so  far  conciliated  as  to 
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consent    to    share  a  saucer  of  milk  witli  I* 
beautiAil  rival. 

And  here  I  would  fain  raise  a  psan,  <^ 
rather  sing  a  new  and  more  refined  sort  *» 
anacreontic  lay,  in  honour  of  life's  true  eU&ir 
tea ! — but  I  must  refrain.  I  would  not  wcaj 
the  male  reader,  for  whom  the  subject  has  no 
charms — nor  perchance  destroy  the  little  inte- 
rest he  may  feel  in  this,  my  work,  by  creating 
in  his  mind  a  false  eidolon  of  its  author,  '^ho 
is  not  a  tea-drinking,  scandal-loving,  and  card- 
playing  old  maid ;  although  a  lover  of  tittt 
real  Hippocrene,  that  draught  of  inspiration 
whicli  calms  the  fevered  mind  and  wanns 
the  chilled  imagination — which  raises  the  fil 
inp  sjjirits  and  stirs  the  dormant  fancies  of  tte 
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satures  and  sensitive  organizations  can 
ts  delicate    influence— domestic   Castaly, 
HeUcon  of  the  fireside! — but  I  said  I 
irefrain! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Dear  friend,  fieur  ofT.  mt  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal ; 
Oh !  loved  the  most  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher. 

Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine  ! 
Sweet  human  hand,  and  lip,  and  eye> 
IVar  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 

M:2e.  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine  ! 

S;rftr^  friend. 'past,  present,  and  to  be ! 

lA^ved  deeper,  darklier  understood. 

He*>cOi !  I  dmm  a  dream  of  good. 
Arid  siinirie  all  the  world  with  thee ! 

TKXNTSOX. 

l.ii  ;\n's  h.ippiness  was  bv  no  means  dimi- 
iv.*Jh\:   bv  :ho  conipaoiooship  of  her  sister-in- 
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7,  whose  naturally  subdued  spirits  rose  at 
r  emancipation  from  London  and  its  fogs, 
d  who  rejoiced  to  find  herself  again  in  the 
sply-loved  home  of  her  childhood,  which 
e  had  not  visited  for  years. 
She  heartily  approved  of  all  Lilian's  proposed 
anges,  in  which  she  showed  her  superiority 
the  majority  of  sisters-in-law,  who  generally 
ik  with  almost  pardonable  jealousy  on  the 
ung  wife's  unconscious  desecration  of  the 
rious  shrines  where  their  childhood's  memo- 
ss  lie  buried.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  unmoved 
e  old  unsightly  tree  marked  for  destruction, 
to  whose  hollow  we  had,  in  by-gone  years, 
cred  to  see  the  owlets  in  their  nest ;  hard  to 
fttch  calmly  the  utilitarian  draining  of  the 
edy  pond,  where,  in  past  August  mornings, 
e  had  chased  dragon-flies  —  those  winged 
3inets  of  the  daylight;  and  gazed  with  the 
Imiration  which,  in  the  child  and  the  poet, 
^  a  passion,  upon  the  upturned  face  of  the 
'ikter-lilies,  deeming  them  too  holy  for  our 
<Hidi;   and  sadder  still  is  it  to  see  the  un- 
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loving  hand  of  a  stranger  sweeping  all  tbl  Id 
us  was  beautiful  from  what  we  once  cM 
home,  and  bidding  an  alien  scene  appear  ODtb 
soil  whose  very  day  we  love. 

But  this  was  not  Mrs.  Lester's  tiiA,  k 
Lilian,  who  had  not  had  time  to  love  the  pbft 
liked  it  with  all  her  heart,  and  would  a* 
sacrifice  so  much  as  a  shrub  that  her  sista* 
law  could  wish  spared.  Thus,  all  was  iianaaBf 
— no  exigeance  on  the  one  side,  and  no  sdfirf^ 
ncss  on  the  other. 
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to  a  silent  aspiration  for  entire  strength ;  and 

ftxeoeived  such  strength — for  the  next  hour 

Bw    him    standing    unmoved,    unshaken,    in 

[iliin's  presence ;  breathing,  mdeed,  an  atmo- 

q^here  of  sadly  sweet  memories,  perplexed  by 

powdiog  recollections  and  by  the  present  spell 

M  her  surpassing  beauty;    but   still,   in  his 

^ieepest    self,   immoved — gazing,    as    from    a 

^Ught,  on  the   creature  who  had  so  recently 

iHffied  to  be  his  only  earthly  hope  and  love, 

and  on  the  lifeless  form  of  that  passion  which, 

«ith  his  own  hand,  he  had  slain,  and  which 

•vea  the  presence  of  its  object  could  not  call 

bicktolife. 

He  had  risen  to  a  calmer  region — to  the  life 
mbA  peace  promised  to  the  ''  spiritually  minded," 
ttd  he  found  happiness  under  Lilian's  roof — 
Aep  happiness  of  his  own — and  a  tender  joy 
A  fadiolding  hers,  though  she  derived  it  from 
Mother,  and  though  it  was  not  his  privilege  to 
flootribute  a  single  ray  of  the  joyous  light  in 
wbkii  she  lived  and  moved. 

Tlie  first  meeting   over,  all  embarrassment 
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Wi!ar«d  showed  so  much  kind, 
vry  iTLKn^st  in  all  that  concerned  lilin, 
ziiiz  see  WIS  soon  perfecthr  at  ease,  ud 
zi^iL-h  •ecLJirTtNi  showing  him  the  many  beautifii 
cc  ber  fccme- 

SdnirdiY.  the  dav  fixed  for  Lilian's  tat 
ciscier-Tarty.  was  also  the  first  morning  of  Liffd 
R.^ss^Qtiile's   appearance   in    the    hunting-&U 

Tt.^  m^H*t  was  a  distant  one,  and  he  left 
h:rj.e  shoitiv  ifier  daybreak,  and  did  not  return 
cill  viu>k.  Lilian,  with  Mrs.  Lester  and  Wit 
trvii.  >ptnt  the  day  in  a  long  exploring  ^wlk 
throu  *h  cho  w-xxls.  The  weather  was  bright 
and  sunny,  and  the  sharp  wind  of  the  preceding 
day  had  dried  the  ground,  clearing  it,  in  the 
open  spaces,  from  the  tlillen  leaves,  which  lay  in 
drifted  heaps  among  the  underwood.  To  all 
three,  the  walk  was  a  great  enjoyment — great 
to  Lilian,  to  whom  the  beauties  of  her  home 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the  higher  cbann 
of  possession ;  greater  to  Mrs.  Lester,  firesh 
from  the  dark  and  dreary  streets  of  LondoOt 
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w  buried  under  its  winter  blanket  of  fog; 
d  greatest  to  Wilfred,  whose  poet-heart 
sdved  fix>m  the  silent  influences  of  nature 
\€ff  known  to  few — a  joy  of  which  he 
18  intensely  susceptible,  but  which  he  did  not 
ben  share. 

''Is  there  a  cottage  about  here?''  asked 
llfred,  as  they  reached  a  glade  in  the  forest 
bore  many  paths  crossed  each  other,  on  some 
'  which  the  marks  of  feet  were  evident. 

^  I  am  not  sure/'  replied  Lilian.  *'  I  think  I 
e  smoke  among  the  trees." 

**  It  is  the  gamekeeper's  house,"  said  Mrs. 
ester.  ''Mrs.  Ramsay  is  an  old  friend  of 
line — waSy  I  should  say—  for  she  can  hardly 
inember  me,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been 

*Let    us     pay    her    a    visit,"    said    Wil- 

**  Oh !  she  can't  want  to  see  us,"  Lilian  said. 

Mary,  we  can  walk  about  here  while  you  go 

ito  the  cottage." 

^But,''  remonstrated    Mrs.   Lester,    ^^they' 
▼OL.  n.  L 
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would  be   so    glad    if  you   wcndd  coajff    *• 
Ltliao.     Don't  jou  know  Mrs.  Ramsay  ?      ^j 
used  to  be  such  a    nice,   tidy,  good-temp"'*! 
woman — and  you  don't    know  what  pleajC 
you  would  bestow  by  a  visit." 

"  Come,  laliao,"  said  Wilfred,  "  come  aw 
make  acquaintance  with  your  vassals,  as  behow 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor !" 

"  Oh  !"  laughed  IJlian,  "  I  am  not  digtiiW 
enough  for  the  character,  I  shall  never  be  l 
pattern  lady  in  the  manorial  line,  I  fear.  Bill 
well  come  and  see  these  Ramsays,  as  yon  J 
wish  it.     Mary,  do  go  first." 

And  following  a  winding  path,  from  whidi 
the  leaves  had  been  swept,  they  soon  came  to  tk 
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'  ^^'^^-pond,  belted  with  rank  sedge  and 
Ws  Only  a  few  yards  from  the  cottage. 

^  damp  as  ever,  I  see/'  said  Mrs.  Lester. 
It  «iust  be  too  flat  to  drain." 
Thqr  entered  the  cottage.     A  woman,  who 
M  working  as   she  rocked  a  cradle,  rose  to 
rioome  them. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  said  Mrs.  Les- 
:  "And  here  is  Lady  Rossendale  come  to 
you,  and  her  cousin  Mr.  Lynne." 
1  speedy  recognition  took  place;  and 
ugh  the  woman's  Saxon  heart  did  not  over- 
r  m  many  words,  her  great  joy  at  meeting 
*  finrmer  friend  was  apparent.  She  curtsied 
r  to  Lady  Rossendale,  and  bid  her  kindly 
loome,  dusting  a  chair  for  her  as  she 
Ike. 

liEany  with  less  than  her  usual  grace  of 
iDDer,  thanked  the  woman  and  sat  down, 
kiDg  round  the  interior  of  the  cottage  with 
le  of  an  artist's  glance  than  that  of  a 
lidly  visitor,  while  Wilfred  walked  to  the 
■de  to  talk  to  a  sickly-looking  boy  who  was 

L  2 
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seated  there,  and  Mrs,  Lester  conversed  with 
the  woman,  inquiring  anxiously  after  varim 
members  of  her  family,  and  examiniiig  llK 
l)aby  with  much  interest, 

"And  that's  your  eldest  boy?"  she  said, 
turning  towards  the  child  to  whom  Wilfni 
was  speaking.  "  I  remember  his  christening. 
Mrs.  Ramsay.     He  looks  delicate." 

"  He's  had  the  fever,  ma'am,"  replied  his 
mother.  "  We  don't  often  escape  it,  this  tin* 
of   year.     It  was  last  November,    1  lost  mj 
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^  cottage,  followed  by  Mrs.  Lester  and 
Wilfred,  who,  however,  lingered  a  few  mo- 
nM&ts. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  former,  as  they  walked 
kmewards,  **  I  am  very  glad,  Lilian,  that  you 
irmk  of  removing  that  family — the  situation  is 
ttost  unwholesome." 

"Poor  people,"  said  Lilian;  "Ffl  remind 
&U7,  if  I  remember,  about  giving  them  the 
Mr  lodge.  I  hope  we  shall  not  catch  the  fever 
fom  that  wretched-looking  boy." 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Wilfred.  "  I  am 
Ciperienoed  in  fevers ;  his  was  a  sort  of  ague, 
not  infectious ;  he  seemed  an  intelligent  little 
Hlow,  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  again." 

"  I  wonder,  Mary,"  said  Lilian,  "  how  you 

OQ  find  so  much  to  say  to  those  sort  of  people. 

I  take  a  great  interest  in  them,  of  course,  and 

vkh  them  to  be  comfortable ;  and  I  am  sure 

Ottay  of  them  are  much  better  than  some  of 

cur  own  dass — ^but  really  it's  very  difficult  to 

Idk  to  them — not  for  you,  Wilfred,  your  visits 

ire  professional,  and  there  is  a  fixed  subject  for 


stories,  which  always  interest  me  very 
and  I  let  my  interest  appear  ;  I  make  n 
kind  of  confidential  friend." 

"That  is  the  great  aecttt  of  doing 
said  Wilfred,  "  coming  u  a  brother  or 
into  the  poor  nun's  house,  and  showii 
that  though  circumstances  seem  to  sepai 
fitun.  him,  you  still  claim  the  reJatiooA 
wish  to  share  with  him  his  sorrows,  ai 
advantages." 

"  Oh  I"  cried  liiiao,  "  can  it  be  th 
Wilfred,  are  going  to  be  run  away  widl  I 
^d  steeds,  Fratonity  and  Equa%f 

"Those  w(»ds,  with  the  hcdy  name  d 
hare  been  wickedly  profiuusd,"  answen 
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Y&i  then,  I  would  except  equality,  unless  taken 
n  the  widest  sense ;  an  equal  immortality — an 
eqoal  subjection  to  the  Divinity  for  alL  But 
mo  in  this  life  there  is,  though  some  may 
doubt  it,  an  equality  of  suffering,  an  equality 
of  liabilities  to  the  great  laws  of  life  and  nature, 
ao  equality  which  asserts  itself  at  times,  and  is 
always  acknowle^ed,  when  many  of  all  classes 
ind  themselves  in  one  common  danger,  or  dis- 


n 


"  Ob !  that's  quite  a  different  thing,"  said 
lilian.  "  Quite  different  from  the  disorderly 
fitiuality  that  forms  the  hideous  nightmare 
dream  of  the  Socialist." 

'*And  is  a  contradiction  of  nature,  in  which 
80  external  things  are  truly  equal,"  pursued  Wil- 
fred. '^  I  talk  of  spiritualities.  And  as  for 
Iberty  and  fraternity,  the  latter  we  all  believe 
and  imply,  when  rich  and  poor  meet  in  our 
diordies,  and  xrnite  in  calling  upon  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven,'  for  the  same  gifts 
and  the  same  protection,  as  members  of  one 
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family.  Of  liberty  I  would  odIv  say, '  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

"  How  we  should  endeavour,"  ssid  Mn 
Lester,  "  to  bring  truth  to  the  underetiiid- 
ings  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  feverish  diint 
for  knowledge  abroad,  and  poison  is  easily  im- 
bibed." 

"  A  cup  of  cold  water ;  a  portion,  howmt 
small,  of  pure  truth,  given  to  one  of  these  Httk 
ones,"  said  Wilfred,  "  will  have  its  reward." 

"  I  never  thought  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
,"  said  Mrs.  Lester. 
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it  I  find  it  hard  to  follow  your  subtleties. 
Low  you  and  Alice  will  dream  together,  when 
itmma  comes  1" 

Wilfired  smiled. 

**  I  shall  enjoy  talking  to  Alice  extremely/' 
le  said;   "her   conversation    always  interests 

DC" 

•*  You  and  I  not  being  philosophers,  Mary," 
lid  Lilian. 

"Nor  is  Alice,"  Wilfred  replied;  "but 
verything  is  enjoyment  to  me  here;  the 
oenery,  the  rest,  and  the  pleasure  of  so  much 
odcty— old  friends  and  new.  You  cannot 
hink,  Lilian,  how  much  you  have  conferred  on 
He,  by  asking  me  here ;  it  is  a  new  life  to  me, 
Us  happy  rest  in  the  country." 

Lilian  wondered  at  his  composure  in  talking 
flios  to  her. 

"Well,"    thought  she,    "I  have   wasted   a 
good  deal  of  self-reproach;  his  passing   fancy 
^  8oon  forgotten,  and  so  much  the  better." 
They  returned  home,  not  a  little  tired  from 

*^  long  walk ;  but  there  was  time  for  rest 

L  3 
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••  Lady  Rossendale  is  lovely  1"  said  Mr. 
jppin.  ^How  well  she  was  singing,  too, 
Rhai  we  came  away  1'' 

"  Yes,"  said  his  little  wife.  "  Don't  you  think 
our  Jemima  has  a  great  look  of  her  ?" 

''She  has,  indeed,''  replied  Mr.  Lappin; 
' JQSt  the  same  light  hair  and  blue  eyes — ^alto- 
pther  very  like;  just  as  Marianne  is  to 
Ihdame  Pasta." 

"  And  William  to  the  pictures  of  Nelson," 
Had  Mrs.  Lappin. 

Whereupon  a  dialogue  commenced,  wherein 
t  was  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  public 
ittracter  "  baby"  promised  to  resemble.  The 
)Qke  of  Wellington  was  fixed  upon  just  as  they 
tithed  Warren  Cottage. 

The  evening  was  a  pleasant  one  to  all.  Mrs. 
Uster,  with  that  true  politeness  that  springs 
^  the  highest  benevolence,  a  wish  to  pro- 
DMe  happiness  wherever  it  seems  most  needed, 
^ted  herself  to  the  younger  Hornbys,  of 
^m  no  one  else  took  much  notice ;  and  she 
^  conversed  much  with  their  old  father  on 
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parish  matters,  in  which  Y^Ifred  joined, 
four  forming  one  of  those  apparent  die 
which  sometimes  coagulate  in  large  dim^ 
rooms. 

The  Ladies  Theresa  and  Chariotte  Man 
played  and  sung  duets,  and  Messrs.  Black 
Green  turned  over  the  leaves  and  liste 
while  Frederick  Lynne,  who  arrived  from  ] 
don  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  kept  cautk 
aloof  from  Lady  Florella's  father  and  sisters, 
talked  little,  except  to  Lilian,  with  whon 
contrived  to  have  a  good  deal  of  conversatic 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

''  What  a  bore  old  Leventon  is  !"  said  J 
Rossendale,  when  the  last  of  the  guests 
fairiy    gone.      "  How  he  proses   about    e^ 
thing." 

"  About  nothing  rather,"  said  Lilian ;  ** 
his  daughters  sung  out  of  tune,  but  I  ra 
like  them.  Ladv  FloreDa  has  a  cold.  I 
this  is  addressed  to  vou.  Ladv  Florella  h 
cold,  and  could'nt  dine  here,  or  else  she  w 
have  liked  it  xery  much  indeed.      Lady  C 
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tte  wl^  tne  so.     What  a  goose  Lady  Charlotte 

•*  DMt  she  is  very  good-natured/'  said  Fred. 

He  had  good  reason  to  think  so,  for  she 

dways  favoured   his    cause    with    her  sister. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  a  foolish  girl  of  seventeen, 

iot  yet  emancipated  from  the  school-room,  but 

Bowed  on  rare  occasions  to  appear  at  country 

stivitiesy   particularly  when   her  pretty   sister 

18  obliged,  as  on  this  occasion,  to  remain  in 

Jipse. 

The  next  day  was  so  dry  and  sunny,  that 

^  whole  party  walked  to  the  village  church, 

istant  about  a  mile.     Fred's  eyes  brightened  as 

ley  approached  it,  and  saw  Lord  Leventon*s 

vriage  driving  from  the  door,  and  its  owner, 

ith  the  Ladies  Theresa,  Louisa,  and  Charlotte, 

iitering  the  building.     It  did  not  seem  to  dis- 

Qib  him,  that  the  right  lady  was  not  there ; 

^  contrived  after  the  service  to   exchange  a 
few  words;   and   we    must    reveal    what   no 

*e  perceived  —  two   scraps   of  paper  —  with 
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Lady    Charlotte,  and    Lilian   observed  thit  1»^ 
seemed    mysteriously   elated   during  the  ViiUt 
home. 

And  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  it  became 
more  apparent  to  Lilian's  quick  sight  that  then 
was  some  mystery  about  Fred.  That  genmBf 
social  individual  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  love 
of  solitude  quite  inconsistent,  both  with  his 
former  habits,  and  his  present  liveliness,  and 
evident  good  health  and  spirits.  He  was  wool 
daily  to  disappear  after  breakfast,  Monday  on 
foot,  Tuesday  on  Lord  Rossendale's  hack ;  and 
remain,  no  one  knew  where,  till  within  an  hour 
of  dinner-time.  It  was  quite  unaccountable. 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  stated  on  the  fii^ 
day    that     he    had  been     "  walking    about  the 
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wndale  jij  ^ot  coDcem  himself  about  Fred's 

UDOsements,  but  was  always  ready  to  lend  him 

I  borse  without  asking  any  inconvenient  ques- 

ODs.    Lilian,   however,   suffered   much   from 

nosity,   and   took    the    first  opportunity   of 

ioDg  her  cousin  the  meaning  of  his  mysterious 

nrements. 

"Do  you  ever  go  towards  Leventon  Court?" 

masked,  bravely. 

"Oh!   sometimes   I    do,"   he    said;   "why 

nildn't  I  r 

"  I  thought  it  was  not  allowed,"  said  Lilian ; 

oa  are   rather  in  disgrace   there;   are  you 

tr 

"WeD,  Lilian,  you  needn't  tell  any  one,  you 
)w,  that  I  ever  go  in  that  direction.  I  like 
look  at  the  place ;  it's  natural,  you  know, 
^n't  go  on  doing  it  after  this  week.  So 
ian,  don't  go  talking  about  it,  and  making 
){)le  suspect." 

"Then  it's  a  secret  ?"  said  Lilian.  "  Well, 
^n't  betray  you,  or  ask  any  more  questions ; 
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but  remembcnr  your  promisdi  and  make  yooradf 
more  agreeable  next  week." 

**  Oh !  certainly/'  he  replied  oarelesalyy  **  by. 
all  means ;  and  remember  your  promiae^ 
Lilian." 

After  this  short  dialogue,  Lilian  felt  nther 

guilty  in  keeping  Fred's  secret,  for  she  aaw 

plainly  enough  that  he  had  not  told  her  aO,  and 

that  evil  might  be  impending,  whidi  it  waa  in 
her  power  to  avert.    However,  she  reflected  that 

it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  her  business, 
or  that  of  her  husband,  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tions of  Frederick  Lynne ;  and  with  the  interests 
of  the  Marafords  she  had  still  less  to  do.  It  was 
much  better  not  to  meddle.  In  another  day  it 
was  all  put  out  of  her  head  by  the  arrival  of  Mra. 
Clinton  and  Alice — a  joyous  event  which  threw 
Lilian  into  a  state  of  happy  excitement  from 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  her  mother  and  sister 
for  the  first  time  in  her  own  home.  Mrs. 
Clinton  went  into  perfect  raptures  of  admiraticm 
at  the  beauties  of  Nomelev,  which  Alice  more 
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iedy  appreciated,  and  both  were  charmed  to 
I  that  Lilian's  looks  displayed  the  highest 
lite  of  happiness  and  health.  Lilian  could  not 
y  this  to  her  sister.  Alice,  she  thought,  had 
rown  thin,  and  paler  than  before;  but  the 
ttDge  would  soon  restore  hen  Mrs.  Clinton 
xmed  fresh  as  ever,  and  wore  her  brightest 
lules  as  she  entered  the  house  of  her  favourite 
)3d.  Fred  might  absent  himself  now  with 
afect  impunity,  not  even  Lilian  missed  him. 
The  day  after  the  arrival  of  her  mother  and 
iter,  Lilian  heard  from  Mr.  Desmond  in 
iswo-  to  a  letter  she  had  written,  reminding 
tn  of  his  promised  visit.  He  announced  his 
tiention  of  joining  the  party  at  Nomeley  Manor 
e  following  Monday,  accompanied  by  his 
ildren. 

"You  win  be  glad,  Alice,  to  see  your  little 
vourites  again,"  said  Lilian. 

AHce  thought  how  bitterly  they  would  recall 
^  friend  she  had  lost,  but  she  only  said : 

"  Poor  little  things !     I  shall,  indeed,  be  glad 
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to  see  them  ag^Q — how  they  wfll  enjoy  than- 
selves !" 

"  I  hope  they  are  kept  in  tolerable  orfer," 
said  Lord  Rossendale.  "  Two  noisy  cbildre 
are  not  a  very  delightful  addition  to  one's  sodil 
circle." 

"  Oh  !  they  won't  come  in  your  nn, 
Henry,"  said  Mrs.  CUnton  ;  "  they  are  tbj 
good  children — besides  Alice  will  make  hwsdf 
useful,  and  entertain  them." 

Alice  thought  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  abe 
would  find  in  thus  assuming  something  of 
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¥»  were  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
vm  of  horror,  bewilderment,  and  grief  pros- 
ted  her  frame— still,  even  then,  all  was  not 
A. 

When  the  loved  presence  was  taken  for  ever 
om  her  sight,  then  the  memory  of  her  friend 
lime  a  living  form  of  spiritual  beauty,  enter- 
f  into  her  soul  and  dwelling  there.  Heaven 
BDed  nearer  now,  for  there  was  one  there 
whom  Alice's  heart  was  knit.  It  was  the 
cne  of  her  lost  friend :  not  lost,  indeed,  but 
me  before,  as  Alice  could  feel  and  realise. 
er  tears  fell  fast  and  freely,  and  it  was  better 
>,  than  that  they  should  freeze  about  her  heart, 
i  when  she  darkly  mourned  for  her  father, 
le  sun  shone  upon  the  storm,  and  amid  the 
ttvy  rain  of  tears,  gleamed  forth  the  hues  of 
ope.  She  had  lost  the  sweet  companionship, 
^  gentle  guidance,  without  which,  she  had 
ired,  her  spirit  would  again  float  adrift  and 
rjecdess  on  the  sea  of  life ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
ivered  from  human  aid,  she  became  conscious 
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of  Divine.  Her  bcacoQ  was  withdrawn,  but  sb 
had  learnt  to  use  the  compass  of  conscience,  viucfa 
trembling,  wavering  still,  points  ever  to  tht 
Pole  of  truth.  And  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  cloud- 
less heaven,  shone  forth  her  friend's  example. 

Mrs.  Herbert's  remains  ky  id  the  little 
churchyard  at  Hove,  whither  she  bad  ofto 
led  her  pupils,  who  loved  the  short  walk 
through  the  6elds.  Mr.  Desmond  raised  i 
plain  headstone  to  her  memory,  with  no  inscnp- 
tion  beyond  her  name,  and  the  words ;  "  I  aE 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."     This,  with  i 
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ianest  though  tearful  thanksgiving,  as  she 
cndt,  leaning  on  the  holy  symbol,  and  blessed 
Qod  for  all  he  had  given  her  in  the  friend  who 
dqpt  below,  and  in  the  strengthened  faith  and 
bope  granted  when  that  blessing  was  with- 
drawn. Unconsciously  the  words  of  our  Holy 
Liturgy  lent  expression  to  Alice's  heartfelt  praise. 
"We  bless  Thee  for  all  Thy  servants  departed 
Ibis  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear :  beseeching  Thee 
to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good  exam- 
ples, that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of 
Thy  heavenly  kingdom." 

And  Alice  turned  from  the  spot  where  all 
tiiat  was  mortal  of  her  friend  rested,  comforted 
tod  at  peace. 

Therefore  there  was  no  morose  sorrow  in 
her  heart ;  no  gloomy  sadness  in  her  manner, 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  joyous  social 
toosphere  of  her  sister's  house.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, even  impossible,  to  keep  up  to  the  lively 
^ts  of  Lilian ;  but  the  effort  to  seem  entirely 
ikterfvl  was  a  welcome  one,  and   should    be 
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made.     Thus  there  was  no  shadow  cast  on  "^ 
glad  scenes  of  Nomdqr  hy  Alice's  arrival;  uk 
on  the  first  day  of  her  virit  all  went  on  as  usoL 
Lord    Rossendale  hunted ;   FVed  disappeinl» 
Lilian  and  her  mother  drove  to  see  the  beui&i 
of  a  few  neighbouring  places,  and  Mrs.  Lester, 
Alice,   and   Wilfred  walked  together   to  viat 
several  of  Lord  Rossendale's  tenants  in  whom 
Mrs.  Lester  was  much  interested.     Every  one 
came  home  pleased  with  his  day's  amusement, 
and  the  evening  passed  happily,  save  for  the 
unpleasant  circumstance  that  Lord   Rossendak 
would  go  to  sleep.  He  had  had,  as  he  explained, 
a  very  hard  day's  run,  and  being  out  of  the 
habit  of  hunting,  he  felt  extremely  tired ;  but 
Lilian  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  and  persisted  in 
awakening  him,  much  to  his  annoyance,  and 
that  of  all  present,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  few 
bickering  words  exchanged  between  their  host 
and  hostess  ever}'  time  the  former  was  shaken 
and  pinched  into  consciousness.     But  this  was 
the  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
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Tod  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  Lilian  soon 
^ame  tired  of  repeating  her  fruitless  efforts, 
U  at  length  allowed  her  husband  to  slumber 
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CHAPTER  XL 


See  you  scale  life's  misty  higLlands 
By  the  light  of  living  truth  1 
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^  1*^,  he  is  always  by  himself^  he  was 
^  different  in  London/' 
*  Did  you  never  notice  that  before,  Henry  ?" 
'^  Lilian,  with  a  laugh.  *^  Fred  has  become 
•^ysteiy.  There  is  nothing  very  new,  how- 
^1  in  his  being  late  for  breakfast.  But  here 
'  comes." 

It  was  not  Frederick,  but  his  brother,  who 
^tered  the  room. 

**  Fred  must  be  gone  out,"  he  said,  "  he  is 
^  in  his  room." 

They  looked  round  the  table  at  each  other's 
^  where  strange  misgivings  could  be 
eid. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  asked  Wilfred,  with 
biracteristic  simplicity ;  "  you  don't  suppose 
K  is  not  safe  ?  Surely  he  only  went  out  to 
^  a  walk  before  breakfast." 

lilian  laughed. 

"  IVe  no  doubt  he's  safe,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
•m  afraid  he  won't  come  home  just  yet." 
"What   do   you   mean,   Lilian,"    said  Lord 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Rossendale,  sternly.     ^*  Do  you  know  anythLzm^ 
about  it  ?" 

"Oh!  I  know  nothing,"  rejdied  Lilian,  **      I 
can't  give  any  information.     Ask  his  servant.' 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  Mr.  LyniK 
servant  was  sent  for,  but  he  too  had  disa 
peared. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Lynne  is  gone  for  good, 
lord,"  said  the  builer,  in  reply  to  Lord 
dale's   questions."      The  housemaid  saw   hi 
walking   down   to   the  Lodge  before   dayli^ 
this   morning ;  and  the  postman,  on  his  w^^y 
here,  passed  a  post-chaise  and  four  going 
the  north  road.     So  he  tells  me,  my  lord." 

All  looked   aghast.     The   butler  retired 
talk   over   the   matter  with    the   housek 
Neither  of  those  worthies  had  any  difficulty  i 
accounting  for  the  mysterious  disappearance. 

"  He's  run  oflF  with  one  of  the  Lady  Mara- 
fords,"  they  said.  It  was  a  little  pleasant  ex- 
citement for  them. 

Even  Lilian  looked  shocked,  when  she  saw 


t 
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I  horror  that  overspread  Wilfred's  features, 
the  truth  dawned  upon  his  mind.  They  all 
se  and  stood  in  groups  about  the  room,  silent 
id  bewildered.  Mrs.  Clinton  spoke  first. 
""Whatis  to  bedone,"  she  said.  "Ohl  that 
olish  boy !" 

"  Let  us  wait,"  said  Alice,  "  perhaps  nothing 
s  happened  Perhaps  he  will  come  home." 
"You  are  right,  Alice,"  said  Wilfred;  "we 
Qst  wait,  if  we  can.  He  will  come,  I  am 
K.  Frederick  never  could  be  so  wicked !" 
Lord  Rossendale  walked  angrily  up  and  down 
leroom. 

**  Disgraceful !"  he  cried,  "  disgraceful !    And 
^  my  house,  too  1" 

"Don't  believe  it  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Lester, 
T^Dg  to  soothe  him. 
Ulan  stood  by,  afraid  to  speak. 
Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  so 
^  serious  displeasure  darkening  every  coun- 
Sttnce. 

"Wen,"   she  said,  "don't  be  so  dreadfully 
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shocked.     Pctiuips  it's  nothing,  after  aD,  fsi 
if  it  is  as  ire  fear,  let  ns  make  &e  best  of  iL 
Thefte's  no  widLedness  in  the  matter,  Wl&ed; 
and  Fm  sure  Lord  Leventon  wiSL  forgive  ftem, 
and  an  wiD  be  right     Come  into  the  drawing* 
room,  and  let  us  wait  there." 

Tber  did  so,  and  spent  two  or  three  annooi 
hours  of  suspense,  eveiy  moment  strengthening 
thdr  conviction  that  it  was  indeed  as  they  froo 
the  first  suspected.  They  listened  eagerly  fe 
t'%Yn  sound,  till  at  length  steps  were  heard 
and  the  servant  entered.  All  eyes  were  bent 
aRxi.^usly  upon  him,  as  he  said  to  his  master, 

•  Lord  Leventon  is  here,  mj  lord.  He 
\*-ishcs  to  speak  to  you  on  business.  I  Iw^ 
shown  him  into  vour  study." 

Lonl  Rossendale  instantly  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word. 

"  It  is  as  we  feared,"  said  Lilian,  as  the  dotf 
olvvkxl  after  him.  "  But  I  hope  he  will  pff' 
suado  Lord  Leventon  to  forgive  them,  and  thfl» 
aU  will  be  well." 
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**But  he  win  never  forgive  himself,"  said 
Wilfred.  "  My  father,  too !  what  horror  he 
•HH  feel ;  and  my  poor  mother,  who  is  so  proud 
rf  Frederick  r 

"Don't  make  matters  worse  than  they  need 
be,  \rafred,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Clinton,  "  ITl 
irrite  to  yom*  mother  about  it  myself;  and  de- 
peod  upon  it  they  will  come  back  to-morrow 
b  adc  forgiveness  in  the  most  approved  man- 
Mr,  and  it  will  be  granted  I  have  no  doubt." 

No  one  responded  to  this  hopeful  speech, 
vA  the  whole  party  sat  in  uneasy  silence  till 
W  Rossendale  returned. 

"  He  is  gone,"  he  said.  "  I  could  not  per- 
*xie  him  to  stay.  He  came  here  to  ask 
Aether  we  knew  anything  of  Lynne,  for  his 
TOghter  Florella  was  nowhere  to  be  found; 
^  like  ourselves,  his  suspicions  had  been 
housed  by  not  seeing  her  at  breakfast.  He 
^t  himself  to  her  room  and  found  there  a 
^  in  which  she  only  told  him  that  she  was 
^  Uiat  he  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about 
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her  prospects  of  happiness,  and  tiiat  he  diould 
soon  hear  from  her  again.'' 

"  And  did  she  not  name  Frederick  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Clinton. 

*^  Noy  but  Lord  Leventon  had  no  difficulty  m 
guessing  the  companion  of  her  flight.  He 
came  here  to  have  his  suspicions  certified  or 
dispelled.  I  do  think  he  is  rather  relieved 
by  knowing  the  truth.  She  was  his  fevourite 
child,  and  his  fears  for  her  safety  had  been 
intense.  Her  cruel  note  had  done  nothing  to 
re-assure  him." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  forgive  them  ?"  asked 
Lilian. 

"He  says,  never,"  replied  Lord  Rossendale. 
"He  declares  he  will  never  see  his  daughter 
again;  nor  can  he  ever  forgive  her  younger 
sister,  Lady  Charlotte,  who  confesses  to  having 
assisted  their  correspondence  last  week.  But 
he  has  no  determination  of  character,  and  I 
think  he  will  yield,  particularly  as  he  teUs  me 
that  his  elder  daughters,  who  never  disliked 
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ed,  are    laying    hard  to  win   him  to  for- 


Teness." 


''  Depend  upon  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Clinton, 
they  win  come  back  to-morrow,  and  all  will  be 
ght" 

''Did  Lord  Leventon  consult  you  at  all, 
[enry  f*  asked  Mrs.  Lester. 
''It  is  not  likely  that  I  should  be  consulted 
J  a  man  thirty  years  older  than  myself,  Mary," 
e  replied ;  ''  and  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have 
0  advice  to  give.  I  think  both  the  girls  are 
npardonable,  and  in  your  presence,  Wilfred,  I 
'31  not  say  what  I  think  of  your  brother's  con- 
act." 

"Oh!  don't  be  so  severe,  Henry,"  cried 
iliaD. 

**  One  cannot  be  too  severe,"  he  said,  coldly, 
on  such  clandestine  proceedings." 
The  unwonted  blush  of  shame  burned  upon 
Wfred's  cheek.  He  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Bouurk  just  uttered,  and  it  stung  him  to  the 
id  for  his  brother's  sake. 
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'And  Dov,"  ooDtmned  Lord  Roswodik, 
"^jR  us  speik  DO  more  on  this  di^jaoefiil  sob- 
iocs.  Ufid!  tD-moirow,  nothing  more  can  be 
kao«iL     We  must  tiy  to  fiirget  it" 

-^  C«radsh,"  sud  Mrs.  Clinton ;'' what  is  the 
uir  ct  bmmring  orer  what  is  done?  Letos 
r:"  cct  ufed  refiresh  ourselves  after  this  1od( 
&ax3jJ  maraimr.    In  s  few  hoars  Mr.  Desmood 

wiZ  Sf  ba>r«     We  must  not  give  him  a  dM- 

.  *     .. 

4 

O;  ihis  §u^:;gv$non,  the  party  dispersed,  and, 
-n  &  rtry  >h:«  time,  some  of  them  thought  no 
is^cv  jf  u:-e  event  of  the  morning,  than  if  it  had 
SsYr.  a  rr^::tT  ci  ancient  histon*.  But  WTlfiftd 
S&:  £:qo  in  his  nx>m»  and  wrote  to  his  fether 
:c  :r.:<  Twdo  for  Fred.  Lord  Rossendale  walked 
owr  his  farm ;  Lilian  and  her  mother  drove,  as 
usuiL  though  they  did  not  go  beyond  the 
cra5<5-*hi\-e$  in  the  woods ;  and  Mrs.  Lester  and 
Aliiv  walked  to  see  the  Ramsavs  in  their  new 

m 

ivttage.     The  party  had  re-assembled,  aD  ex- 
cept Wilfted,  by  the  time  Mr.  Desmond  and 
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tt  diildren  arrived.  Mrs.  Clinton  told  him  at 
uioe  of  the  event  which  threw  some  slight 
S^m  upon  the  spirits  of  all;  while  Alice 
Kttended  to  the  comfort  of  her  sister's  little 
quests. 

Ur.  Desmond  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
riat  Mrs.  Lynne  would  suffer  at  hearing  of 
be  delinquency  of  her  favourite  son )  but  his 
ttgume  nature  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
agitives  would  soon  be  forgiven  and  re-called 
y  Lord  Leventon.  The  presence  of  Desmond 
•d  a  cheering  influence,  and  his  fine  counte- 
iDoe  and  cordial  manner  gladdened  all  around 
im.  Even  Lord  Rossendale  manifested  the 
kasore  which  his  guest's  arrival  had  given 
ib;  and  Wilfred's  spirits  rose  as  he  listened 
0  Desmond's  cheerful  and  melodious  voice. 
Rk  day,  which  had  begun  so  darkly,  ended 
ieerily  for  all — rapturously  for  one.  Des- 
*ttiHi  sat  by  Alice  nearly  the  whole  evening, 
Bd  they  talked  together  freely,  cordially,  like 
"M  friends.     Wilfred  occasionally  joined  their 
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conversation,  giving  it  unconsciously  n  bighff 
tone  as  he  did  so.  The  evening  passed  a 
rapidly  as  the  morniDg  had  wearily  lingered. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  news  of  the 
fugitives,  no  message  from  Leventon  Courti 
but  now,  that  the  first  excitement  had  passid 
off,  every  one  remembered  that  there  was  ott 
time  as  yet  for  a  letter  to  reach  them  fm 
Gretna  or  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  i 
hunting-day — Lilian  and  her  husband  took  i 
conjugal    ride   together,      Mrs.    Lester  accoo- 
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rent  as  were  their  characters  and  dispositions, 
wj  had  much  in  common — the  same  eamest- 
fi88  of  purpose,  unawakened  perhaps  in  Des- 
nond,  but  in  Wilfred,  definite  and  strong ;  and 
n  the  past  of  both  lives  there  was  one  point 
to  which  their  thoughts  returned  with  equal 
hodemess  and  regret — the  memory  of  Henry 
Qinton. 

There  is  no  tie  like  a  mutual  loss.  It  often 
Cbrms  the  first  strand  of  that  many-twisted 
cable  we  call  friendship.  It  did  so  in  this  case, 
hdped  by  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Wilfred's 
icbool-boy  days,  when,  on  rare  occasions, 
Colonel  Clinton  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing together  his  nephew  and  his  friend — the 
Miest  child  and  the  true-hearted  youth. 

They  wandered  on  together  till  they  reached 
fte  river-side,  where  a  path,  shaded  by  the  red 
ttd  rustUng  beeches,  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream. 

"There  must  be  good  fishing  here  in  the 
•fiwon,"  said  Desmond.     "  Do  you  ever  fish  ?" 
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"  It  is  very  long  since  I  have  done  M,' 
said  Wilfred ;  "  not  since  old  days  at  Rid*- 
mond,  when  my  cousins  and  I  used  to  (atA 
gudgeons.  I  really  forget  when  the  fishinj 
season  begins." 

Desmond  smiled. 

"  You  despise  the  sportsman's  lore,  I  sup- 
pose," he  s^d,  "  You  do  not  know  our  tiroei 
and  seasons,  our  1 2th  of  August,  our  1st  of 
September,  &c.  Your  festivals  are  of  another 
sort." 

"  They  are,"  said  Wilfred,  good-humourdlj. 
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driving-parly.  Let  us  turn  back  now ; 
^  get  such  an  immense  way  from  the 
if  we  follow  this  path." 
J  turned,  and  Wilfred  said : 
ice  went  into  the  library,  just  as  we 
mt.  She  told  me  she  meant  to  walk 
our    children    as    soon    as  they   were 

3  is  too  kind  to  them/'  said  Desmond, 
ce  softening  as  he  spoke,  "  always  so 
so  considerate !      How  like  her  father 

ry   like  him,"  said  Wilfred,   "both  in 

f  tastes,  and  appearance.     She  was  his 

e  child,  too." 

d   is  she  your  favourite  cousin  ?"  Des- 

isked,  timidly — for  he  had   misgivings 

he  evident  affection  that  existed  between 

id  Wilfred. 

never    thought   of    comparing    them," 

Wilfred,  "  but  Alice,    all  her  life,  has 

xniliarly  my  friend  and  sister ;  and  we 

r  fond  of  each  other." 


pin  dial  Wilfred  was  no  rinJ;  but  mm 
lie  sttd,  to  an  intents  the  farotfier  of  AE 
True  fraternal  aflfection  will  sometimn  a 
between  oouans^  but  the  cases  are  rare. 

"^I  hope  an  the  prasent  party  mteod 
remain  here  tin  after  Christmas,"  said  I 
mond.  "Lord  Rossendale  pressed  me  to 
so»  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Clinton  wOl?" 

^^I  should  think  so/'  replied  Wilfied. 
shsD  remain,  unless  circumstances  oblige 
to    return.      I    can   be   spared   tiU    the 


vear." 


(( 


You  worked  so  hard  all  the  summer/' 
Desmond,  ''  you  have  a  right  to  some  rq 
now.      Your  mother  says  you  work  yoursdi 
death." 

Wilfred  smiled. 

"My  mother   is  always   over-anxious," 
said ;  "  but  I  am  well  able  for  the  work, 
it  really  is  my  interest  and  my  pleasure 
have  nothing   else   to   do.   A  country  h 
would    give  me  less  work,   and    be  a  pi 
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^^ter  residence ;    but  it  is  not  a  higher  field 
of  labour/* 

"I  wish  you  were  my  rector,"  said  Desmond. 
''What  good  you  would  do.in  the  wilds  of  Ire- 
kodr 
**  But  are  not  your  tenants  Roman  Catholics  ?" 
"  Many  of  them  are ;  but  with  your  kind- 
Ms  and  your  earnest  zeal,  you  would  win  many 
converts." 

"J  scarcely  know,"  said  Wilfired,  after  a 
ttoment's  silence,  "  how  I  should  act  if  placed 
in  the  trying  position  of  an  Anglican  priest  in 
hdand.  I  do  not  think. I  would  attempt  to 
fnsdytise." 

"You  surprise  me,  Wilfred,"  said  Desmond. 
"1  have  not  myself  thought  much  on   these 
objects ;  but  would  you  not  think  it  your  duty 
to  endeavour  to  turn  souls  from  a  fidse  faith 
to  a  true  one  ?" 
"  Could  I  do  so  honestly  ?"  asked  Wilfred. 
Desmond  looked  perplexed. 
"Honestly?    of    course!"   he   said.      "Do 
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you  think  I  meant  you  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  disguise  yoursdf  and  your 
intentions  ?" 

*'  If  any  instances  of  conversion  have  come 
under  your  knowledge,"  said  Wilfred,  "will 
you  tell  me  how  they  were  effected  f 

'^That  is  easily  done/'  replied  Desmond. 
"  My  mother-in-law  has  succeeded  in  Tniilnng 
more  than  one  convert  in  my  village,  merely 
by  reading  the  Bible  to  them  in  their  cottages.** 

"  An  excellent  practice ;  but  I  thought  the 
priests  would  never  allow  it  ?" 

"  Oh !  if  we  only  did  what  the  priests 
allowed  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people, 
there  would  be  nothing  done." 

"  It  is  lamentable,"  said  Wilfred,  "  that  the 
people  should  not  have  more  enlightened  guides. 
But  is  it  well  to  begin  by  teaching  insubordin- 
ation ?" 

"  The  priests  do  that.  They  are  nearly  all 
rebels  and  agitators." 

"  I  fear,  indeed,"  said  Wilfred,  "  that  instead 
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b^ng  spiritual  pastors,  they  are  too  often 
iHtical  wolves.  But  tell  me,  how  does  Mrs. 
lesmond  contrive  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
nttageSy  witiiout  subjecting  the  hearers  to  the 
|riest's  censure  ?" 

'^  A  little  boy  watches  outside  to  say  when 
^  priest  appears,  and  then  my  aunt  puts  the 
Sibfe  into  her  pocket.  It  don't  seem  straight- 
firward,  certainly — ^but  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Wilfred,  '^  I  must  ask 
yoQ  to  forgive  me  if  I  condemn  Mrs.  Des- 
Qumd's  plan,  well-meant  as  it  is.  The  Bible 
is  taught,  certainly,  but  with  it  disobedience  and 
Aofdt." 

''True,  perhaps ;  but  one  can't  do  unmixed 
good;  one  must  be  content  to  do  real  and 
peat  good,  and  not  cease  from  it,  because  a 
SMe  evil  is  attendant.  Besides,  it  is  the  fault 
rf  the  priests,  and  not  of  my  mother-in-law,  if 
4e  people  are  forced  to  deceive  and  disobey." 

"Not  so,"   said  Wilfred.     "  Whatever  the 
V^  may  be,  we  are  not  to  deceive  them,  or 
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cause  others  to  do  so.  It  b  a  good  and  a  hi^ 
work  to  teach  and  circulate  the  Scriptura-il 
is  good  to  liberate  men  from  spiritual  despotisa 
and  win  them  to  the  gentler  sway  of  on 
branch  of  the  Cathohc  Church;  but  if  il 
cannot  be  done  by  fair  and  open  means,  « 
must  be  patient,  and  wait  God's  time.  Tin 
highest  and  holiest  action  is  not  His  iS, 
if  it  can  only  be  done  in  concealmeot  ul 
equivocation." 

"  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  equivocadon," 
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'^  said  Desmond ;  "  indeed,  I  have  never 
;b.ft  a[ioiigh  on  the  subject.  But  would 
h^^n  do  nothing  ?" 

n^^re  is  one  way,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  one 
crCul  means,  whose  efficacy  throws  all 
nan.  suggestions  into  the  shade.  There  is 
e  nire  and  certain  way  by  which  we  may 
11^  to  benefit  man,  and  help  our  country  at 

0  Beed,  in  accordance,  and  even  in  obedience 
{0  the  win  of  GoA     This  way  is  open  to  all — 

1  mean  prayer." 

Desmond  was  silent.  It  was  long  since  he 
kid  taken  part  in  such  serious  converse,  but 
^  listened  with  fixed  attention. 

"Prayer,"  continued  Wilfi^d.  "There  are 
lies  where  we  can  do  nothing,  it  is  true,  for 
be  gpod  end  we  have  at  heart,  but  we  can  ask 
he  All-powerful  One,  and  in  His  own  good 
be  win  come  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes — 
Dt  in  our  life  time,  perhaps ;  nor  will  men 
ler  say  the  deed  was  ours,  nor  praise  us  for 
ctive  self-devotion.     They  will  thank  and  bless 
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God  when  they  see  his  work,  and  all  nl  be 
well.  I  woidd  that  from  every  domestic  alte, 
every  solitary  shrine,  as  from  every  diurch  ie 
this  our  land,  rose  the  daily  prayer :  '  That  it 
may  please  Thee  to  bring  into  the  «ay  i 
truth  all  such  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived;' 
and  I  would  bid  the  youngest  infant,  lispiBgits 
nightly  prayer  at  its  mother's  knee,  to  ask  i 
blessing  on  its  Queen  and  countrj',  with  4e 
same  simple  affection  as  we  strive  to  inspB! 
when  we  teach  its  innocent  lips  to  pray  for  its 
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sr  of  the  imprisoned  Daniel  is  heard  and 
ered. 

Iiey  were  now  approaching  the  house,  and 
lond's  attention  was  wandering  from  his 
anion's  words,  for  he  had  caught  sight  df 
on  the  terrace,  or  rather  on  the  ground 
had  just  heen  levelled,  where  the  terrace 
to  be.  The  two  children  were  playing 
d  her,  and  she  stood  still,  alternately 
ig  at  them  and  at  the  distant  woods  and 
liDs  of  the  wide  landscape, 
e  chSdren,  quickly  perceiving  the  approach 
ar  father  and  Wilfred,  ran  to  Alice ;  and 
seizing  her  hands,  they  dragged  her  play- 
Ebrwards  until  they  all  met. 
)h,  papa !"  cried  little  Lina,  ^'  we  have  had 
a  delightful  walk,  and  we  have  found  such 
ofiil  things !  Acorns,  and  horse-chesnuts, 
leech  sails !" 

)eech  mast,  Lina,"  said  Kate,  '^  and  scarlet 
rooms,  which  are  pretty,  but  not  good. 
we  saw  some  hares,  papa,  and  rabbits ;  and 
nelt  a  fox,  and — " 
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'^  You  had  better  tell  Lord  Rossendale  thatJ 
last  discovery/'  said  Desmond.  ^'  Is  your  wbUb 
over  now,  children  ?" 

*'  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Lina.      **  Miss  Clintoic: 
^^as  going  to  take  us  in.     She   said   it 
getting  damp." 

'*  But  it  is  less  so  than  I  thought,  Mr. 
mond,"  said  Alice.     "  Shall  we  let  them  stag 
out  a  little  longer  ?" 

'^  They  had  better  go  in,"  replied  DesmondB 
"It  is  past  their  usual  time,  and  they  migh'-. 
catch  cold.  Run  in  to  Louise,  children, 
you  going  in,  Miss  Clinton  ?" 

The   children   had    disappeared,   but    Ali< 
hesitated. 

"  Come,"  said  Wilfred,  "  come  and  walk  witLc 
us  a  little,  Alice." 

The  clear  sunset  sky  tempted  her,  and  sbe^ 
came,  making  Desmond  supremely  happy. 
They  did  not  return  to  the  woods,  but  took  a 
path  across  some  upland  meadows  whence  they 
could  see  over  miles  of  coimtry,  now  beautiful 
with  the  warm  lights  and  long  shadows  of  a 
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oember  sunset  Through  the  valley  ran  the 
er — a  stream  of  molten  gold — ^beyond  it  the 
lods  rose,  crimson  in  the  Rowing  rays,  to 
B  furzy  hill  top,  on  which  a  purple  doud  had 
d  its  shadow,  deepening  the  sober  green: 
id  further  still,  glittered  the  white  village  and 
B  tall  spire  of  its  church,  brightly  defined 
uist.the  soft  deep  blue  of  the  far  rangs  of 
whilating  hills. 

"What  a  beautiful  scene!"  said  Desmond, 
[t  reminds  me  of  my  own  country ;  but  I 
Keve  that  is  not  a  dvil  thing  to  say.'' 
"Perfectly  civil,"  said  Alice;  "at  least,  I 
n't  see  how  it  can  offend.  But  an  Irish 
BBC  must  have  diffierent,  and  perhaps  more 
liking  features  than  this." 
"There  would  not  be  so  mudi  woodland, 
t  in  its  place  a  broad  plain  of  bog,  which,  I 
llfy  think.  Miss  Clinton,  has  a  beauty  of  its 
rn.  Its  rich  brown  colour,  the  silvery  specks 
mtar  on  its  surface,  and  the  wonderful  play 
fight  and  shade,  of  which  in  our  Irish  climate 
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it  is  susceptible,  make  a  beautiful  object  of  i 
bog,  sometimes." 

"  I  can  fancy,"  said  Alice,  "  how  the  sut 
shine  and  the  cloud-shadows  would  chase  edi 
other  00  the  broad  plain  you  describe.  Bat 
that  would  not  be  the  only  change  this  landsapi 
would  need,  to  turn  it  Into  an  Irish  ooe.  1 
fancy  that  those  hills  should  be  replaced 
by  higher  and  bolder  peaks — mountains,  ia 
fact." 

"But  in    Ireland,"    replied    Desmond,  "f 
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curing  to  ourselves  the  name  when  the  thing 

beyond  our  reach ;   however,  the  charm  is 

3m  out  noWy  for  we  all  know  what  demesnes 

d  commercial  marts  are." 

^But  the  phraseology  of  a  nation  gives  a 

nnI  due  to  its  national  character/'  said  Wil- 

mL     "  It  is  to  be  seen  even  in  such  common 

liases  as  *  how  do  you  do  ?'     I  can't  remem- 

r  from  what  book  I  picked  up  this  idea,  but 

read  it  somewhere.     The  Italian  far  niente 

betrayed  by  the   common  greeting,   'come 

I?**  which,   by-the-bye,   is    wonderfully  like 

t  •  how  are  you  ?'  of  your  countrymen,  Des- 

Jod." 

**  For  the  same  reason,  I  fear." 
''And  the  French  'comment  vous  portez- 
08?'  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
It  frivolous  nation,  who  think  that  the  tour- 
re  constitutes  the  man.  '  How  do  you  carry 
lirsdf  ?'  the  sentiment  is  evident,  while  the 
iglish  '  how  do  you  do  ?'  clearly  expresses  the 

▼OL.   II.  N 
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active  habits  of  the  country.  'How  do 
do  ?'  means  '  how  do  you  act  ?'  For  ' 
practical  purpose  are  you  available  ?" 

"  Very  ingenious,"  said  Alice. 

"  Those  small  things,  depend  upon  it,"  co 
tinued  Wilfred,  "  arc  indications  of  soinelhiH 
deeper.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  limgusg^ 
Indeed,  by  tracing  hack  words  to  thdr  orip 
we  come  at  facts.  For  instance,  the  monq* 
loving  spirit  of  the  day  has  changed  the  nutt 
ings  of  the  good  old  Saxon   words  '  weaHh. 
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^  interposed  DesmoncL     ''The  century  is 
80  bad  as  all  that" 

<  It  18  better  than  the  last/'  said  Wilfred, 
etter  than  the  age  of  philosophy  and  reason, 
loly  so  called ;  the  artificial  heartless  times, 
on  nothing  was  felt — nothing  loved,  but  every 
r  idea  pounded  down  in  the  pestle  and  mortar 
tiie  brain  till  nothing  but  dust  remained, 
e  time  when  fidth  was  a  cold  doctrine,  and 
m  such  faith  was  rare;  when  poets  strung 
[ether  laboured  conceits  into  more  laboured 
M,  and  toiled  after  fame,  instead  of  sing- 
p  as  the  thrushes  do,  because  God 
ide  them  poets,  and  filled  their  souls  with 


>» 


**  Ah !"  said  Desmond,  ^'  I  am  afraid,  even 
W;  few  poets   sing  in    a  thrushlike  sphit. 


»> 


**  Oh  1  there's  Lilian  !"  cried  Alice ;  and  as 
e  qx>ke,  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard, 
d  Lord  and  Lady  Rossendale  came  up  to 

N  2 
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crossiDg 


the    meadow 


them, 
canter. 

Lilian  pulled  up  the  magnificeat  black 
she  rode,  and  said,  joyously : 

"  We've  had  such  a  charming  ride,  Aficel 
Sultana  went  beautifully ;  and  I've  made  Hain 
consent  to  my  riding  to  the  meet  with  bim  oA 
week ;  and  I'm  going  to  make  a  bridle  ftf 
Sultana  of  crimson  silk  !  Will  it  not  be  baa- 
tifid !' 

'  Very    efFectivo,"    said    Alice,    "  but  nlhff 
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to  for,  or  you  wiU  make  me  wish  for  it.     Let 
an  go  home  together.'' 
Fbqr  did  so,  Alice  walking  beside  Lilian's 
My  and  the  three  gentlemen  following,  Lord 
jgepdale  leading  his. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Ecascs  folding  thick  and  dark 
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ste  for  twins,  came  to  inspect  the  little  Des- 
oods.  AH  the  rest  came  to  gossip,  and  to 
s  whether  Lord  Rossendale  looked  sufficiently 
ocked  at  the  dopement  which  might  partly 

said  to  have  taken  place  from  his  honse. 
»had,  however,  no  idea  of  remaining  in  doors, 
prey  to  the  ^'kind  inquiries"  of  his  neigh- 
urs;  therefore,  leaving  Lilian  to  her  fate 
liidi  was  shared  by  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Mrs. 
ister),  he  left  the  drawing-room  just  before 
e  third  carriage  arrived. 
Passing  throu^  the  library,  on  his  way  to 
e  side-door  of  the  house,  he  found  Wilfred 
ae,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  ride  with 
im  to  the  village,  where  he  had  some  business. 
I'Qfred  consented,  and  they  went  together 
load  to  the  yard  to  order  their  horses,  which 
M  quickly  brought,  and  mounted. 

"  What  a  bore  the  whole  system  of  morning 
Bling  is,"  said  Lord  Rossendale,  as  they 
Qtered  across  the  turf  towards  the  little  gate 
tat  formed  the  nearest  outlet   to   the  public 
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time." 
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'  Such  nonsense,  and   such  waste  of 


"  I  am  afraid  it  is  so  indeed,"  said  Wilfrat 
"  but  it  is  a  necessary'  e^-il.  Neighboun  oi^ 
to  meet,  and  they  cannot  all  give  dinner  partia. 
An  occasional  meeting,  even  in  a  visit  of  to 
minutes,  keeps  up  good  feeling  and  acquuDl- 
ancesliip  among  neighbours,  and  is  ofttn  an 
opportunity  for  a  few  kind  words,  showir^  > 
mutual  interest  in  each  other.  Such  words 
are  never  wasted." 
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nieneYer  two  people  meet,  some  litde  mutual 
Dod  may,  and  ought  to  result." 
''But  it  scarcely  ever  does/'  said  Lord 
lofiseadale.  **  People  when  they  meet  think 
great  deal  more  of  being  amusing,  if  they 
ID,  than  of  mutual  good.  I  hear  a  carriage 
NXUDg  after  us.  Mind  your  horse,  Lynne ;  he 
ways  starts." 

But  the  carriage  slackened  its  pace  as  it 
iproached  them.     They  drew  to  the  side  of 
eroad  to  let  it  pass,  but  it  stopped. 
"  I'm  here,"  said  a  voice  from  the  interior, 
I'm  come  back." 

"Frederick!"  cried  Wilfred,  in  amazement, 
ringing  from  his  horse,  while  Lord  Rossendale 
ently  and  coldly  sat  terrifying  Lady  Florella 
th  his  fixed  look,  as  she  sunk  into  the  far 
mer  of  the  chaise. 

"  Yes !"  said  Frederick,  opening  the  chaise- 
i>r,  and  showing  himself.  "  We  weren't 
all  comfortable,  so  we're  come  back.  WiQ 
titake  us  in,  Rossendale?" 

N  3 
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At  this  audacious  request,  Lord  Rossendale's 
features  assumed  their  darkest  frown. 

"I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Lynne,"  he  siud, 
"  that  such  an  idea  should  occur  to  you.  1 
cannot  counteaancc  your  proi 
way." 

"  No  !  DO !  Freddy,  dear !"  murmnral  Ihe 
lady  in  the  comer,  "  We  won't  go  to  Notafcj. 
We'll  go  home  to  papa,  and  be  forgiven." 

"  Lady  FloreUa  is  right,"  said  Lord  R» 
sendale. 
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>  displeasecC"  timidly  pleaded  the  young  wife — 
'  wife  she  might  be  called,  whose  nuptial 
0W8  were  taken  at  the  anvi^  and  not  the 
hv. 

''Lady  Fknrella,''  interposed  Lord  Rossen- 
lie,  "  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  yom*  inten- 
OD  of  proceeding  to  Leventon  Court.  It  is 
le  best  thing  you  can  do.'' 

"Well,  we  are  going  there,"  said  Fred, 
but  I  wish,  Rossendale,  you  would  come 
ith  us,  and  speak  to  Lord  Leventon  for 
s." 

**  Oh,  do  pray !"  entreated  Lady  Florella. 

''I  cannot  interfere/'  replied  Lord  Rossen- 
Ue,  "  nor  will  I  delay  you  now.  The 
ooner  you  seek  forgiveness  the  better.  You 
wuld  do  well  to  proceed." 

"  Perhaps  your  brother  will  come  with  us  ?" 
^  the  frightened  bride  to  her  husband, 
>bose  assumed   audacity    was    rapidly   failing 

TOOL 

"WiU  you  come,  Wilfred?"  he  said. 
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"^  My  dear  Frederick,"  replied  Wilfifed, 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Lady  1 
rella's  family,  and  therefore,  I    can  have 
influence  ;  besides,  you  ought  deaify  to  be 
accompanied  on  such  an  oocaaon." 

'*  But  papa  win  be  so  cross,"  sobbed  I 
Florella,  *'  and  Fm  so  frightened,  Fred." 

«  But  I  believe  Wilfred's  right,  Flo," 
her  husband.     '*  Drive  on,  post-boy !" 

And  the  returning  fugitives  disaj^ 
round  the  turn  of  the  road  leading  to  Leva 
Court. 

Lord  Rossendale  and  WUfi^  rode  quit 
home  and  told  the  news,  which  was  joyl 
received  bv  all.  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  had  t 
morning  received  a  distracted  letter  from  ] 
Mrs.  L}iinc,  was  triumphant. 

"  I    knew    they   would    come    back," 
said.     "  They  will  certainly  be  forgiven ;  I 
Leventon  will  never  resist  the  entreaties  of 
favomite  daughter." 

But  Wilfred    seemed  anxious  and  une 
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LC  scarcely  spoke  during  the  remainder  of  the 

The  next  morning  a  note  was  handed  to  him. 
;  was  from  Frederick. 

"  M  right !"  he  wrote,  "  we're  forgiven ! 
n  teD  you  all  about  it.  We  left  the  chaise  at 
le  second  gate  and  walked  up  to  the  house, 
lo  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  she  had  thin 
hoes  on,  and  got  her  feet  wet ;  and  the  wind 
itm  her  bonnet  to  pieces,  so  altogether  she 
was  quite  cut  up,  and  cried  desperately,  poor 
fitde  thing !  We  got  in  at  the  little  side-door 
ittdiDg  into  the  library,  and  luckily,  Lord 
Leventon  was  sitting  there  alone,  in  his  great 
m-chair ;  so  Flo  rushed  up  to  him,  and  threw 
krsdf  into  his  arms,  begging  and  praying  him 
to  forgive  us,  and  then  I  came  up  and  took 
^  hand,  and  said  : 

I  b^  your  pardon,  Sir — '  Really  at  the 
iiMmieDt  I  could  not  think  of  anything  else, 
^iigb  I  had  made  a  very  good  speech  in  the 
pQStcfaaise. 
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"So  Lord  Leveoton  looked  at  me,  and  sad 
nothing;  but  he  held  Flo  tight,  and  that  was  i 
good  sign, 

"  '  I  forgive  you,  Florella,'  he  said,  at  length, 
trjing  to  speak  stiffly. 

"  '  Oh  !  forpve  Fred,  papa  V  cried  Fb, 
pulling  me  towards  him.  '  Forgive  Fred,  dar 
papa  !' 

"  I  assure  you,  Wilfred,  I  fdt  quite  ashamai 
of  myself  when  I  saw  the  poor  old  mai'i 
I  saw   theo,   that   after  all,  we  bad 
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aiof  trouble.  But  it's  all  over  now.  TeQ 
cm  all  how  weD  it  has  ended,  and  give  my 
ve  to  everybody.  How  cross  Rossendale  was 
atoday ! 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

''FnfiDERICK   LyNNE. 


"  P.S. — I  have  written  to  my  mother.   What 
lage  Barbara  must  have  been  in !     We're  to 
e  married  over  again  to-morrow  morning." 

There  was  no  one  present  except  Mrs. 
inton  when  Wilfred  received  this  note.  In 
dy  to  her  eager  inquiries,  he  read  it  to  her, 
d  then  put  it  into  the  fire.  The  levity  of  its 
\e  pained  and  disappointed  him. 
^  Fm  so  delighted  1"  cried  Mrs.  Clinton ; 
IM  It  is  exactly  what  I  expected.  How 
Rnourably  Frederick  has  behaved  !  Why 
m't  you  keep  his  note,  Wilfired  ?" 

**  I  do  not  like  to  retain  any  record  of  such 
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an  actkm,"  he  rqpfied,  ^  tfaoqgh  I  un  prf| 
rcfieved  to  find  that  Frederick  hnnotlvoi^ 
upon  his  wife  the  pennanent  diqpleMun  of •  hr 
father,  still  I  tegni  his  oandudb,  and  I  canot 
help  fearing  for  his  happinesa  in  the  end.'' 

^  Oh  1  nonsense  1"  said  hia  aimt,  impatifloilif. 
"  It*s  by  no  means  a  mistdlUmee  for  eitiMr 
party.  They  will  do  very  weH  Yon  are  never 
oontented,  Wilfred  r 

And  Mrs.  Clinton  ran  awi^  to  tell  the  oew^ 
and  to  triumph  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  Jiv- 
phecy. 

An  suspense  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  fi^ 
of  the  fugitives  being  now  at  an  aid,  eveiyoos 
thought  it  was  time  to  be  perfectly  happy  again- 
Christmas  was  approaching,  and  ChristiDtf 
festivities  must  be  planned  and  projected  Lilian 
and  her  mother  laid  their  heads  together-^ 
two  beads  more  prolific  in  the  sort  of  ideas 
required,  could  scarcely  be  found.  Lord  Roa* 
sendale  was  occasionally  consulted,  and  be  was 
most  amiable  and  objected  to  nothing.    T^ 
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house  was  to  be  611ed — Fred  and  his  bride 
vere  to  be  invited,  and  varioiis  other  people, 
stnmgers  to  us,  though  friends  of  Lord  Rossen- 
dale's.  The  little  Desmonds  were  put  into 
Alioe's  room,  to  afford  space  for  the  numerous 
guests,  and  Alice  made  no  objection  to  the 
plan  There  was  to  be  a  ball  one  night— on 
mother  a  little  vaudeville  was  to  be  acted,  and 
Udeaux  vivans  were  to  form  the  attractions  of 
1  third.  Cards  were  sent  out  to  every  one 
"rithin  thirty  miles  of  Nomeley,  and  Lilian's 
busekeeper  was  at  her  wits'  end. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  quiet  members  of  the 
[Nfffy,  Alice,  Wilfred,  and  Desmond,  were 
ienerally  thrown  together,  Mrs.  Lester  having 
^  pressed  into  the  service  of  preparation  for 
'^  ]days  and  tableaux.  She  was  clever  at  needle- 
work, and  devising  costume,  and  therefore  she 
^  in  great  requisition. 

Desmond  was  becoming  daily  more  absorbed 
^  his  attachment  to  Alice.  It  was  his  one 
^y  interest.  If  it  was  a  dream,  it  was  one 
from  which  he  would  never  wake.     It  filled  his 
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heart  too  entirely  to  leave  room  for  doubts  ud 
fears.       It  was   too    deep    to    be    othemst  I 
than     calm     and     satisfymg.       It    was  net 
like  the  now    forgotten  love   of    Sir    AuIbk  I 
Harcourt — a  fever,  a  disturbance.     The  shit 
low  stream  runs  fiercely  over  its  stony  bed- 
all    noise   and    tumult — while    the  vast  nw 
flows  still  and  silently  in  its  depth  and  might, 
without  a  ripple  on  its  surface.     Desmoad  was 
calm    and  happy,   with  that   strong  love  orfr- 
flowing  his  heart.     It  was  its  own  exec 
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to  discover  Alice's  feelings  towards  him.  He 
li^ed  upon  his  own  towards  her.  His  love  was 
d  in  all,  concentred,  calm,  and  silent. 

This  could  not  be  for  ever.  The  accumu- 
Ji&ig  waters  must  overflow  at  length. 

And  how  did  Alice  feel  towards  him  who 
hdd  her  in  his  heart  ? 

She  r^arded  Desmond  with  cordial  affection 

— jreSy  affection  it  may  be  called,  for  she  saw 

Us  earnest  truthfulness,  his  unselfishness,  and  all 

^  thousand  beauties  of  his  character,  which 

VM^  indeed,  one  to  be  loved.     Unconsciously 

>he  was  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him  than 

>he  had  ever  been  with  any  man,  except  her 

&ther  and  Wilfred.     She  talked  to  him  almost 

^>iitieservedly,  walked  with  him,  and  found  great 

^joyment  in  his  society.     She  felt  as  if  he  was 

"*  brother — as  if  she  had  always  known  him, 

^  if  a  strong  tie  of  friendship  had  existed  be- 

^^^een  them  for  years.     There   was   a  com- 

^(^itable  feeHng  of  relationship  whA  they  were 

^ogeAer ;  that  any  other  could  exist  on  either 
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They  were  not  much  noticed  by  the  rest,  who 
were  entirely  occupied  in  their  preparations  for 
the  approaching  fiStes.  Mrs.  Clinton  saw  that 
Alioe  was  rapidly  recovering  her  spirits,  that 
0vciy  day  her  step  grew  lighter,  her  form  more 
itnmded,  her  colour  more  bright  and  healthful, 
md  Mrs.  Clinton  was  satisfied,  and  thought  no 
more  about  her ;  besides,  Mrs.  Clinton  was  to 
speak  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  play, 
and  her  head  was  full  of  them. 

The  children  grew  every  day  more  attached 
to  Alice,  and  seemed  to  have  transferred  to  her 
^  love  and  obedience  they  once  gave  to  their 
lost  instructress.  They  were  a  great  deal  with 
W,  and  she  was  fond  of  walking  with  them 
^t  of  doors,  and  talking  to  them  about  the 
▼ttious  natural  objects  which  attracted  their 
attention.  Wilfred,  too,  was  a  friend  of  theirs, 
•^d  joyously  they  passed  their  days  at  Nomeley, 
^  brightest  of  their  bright  childhood. 

One  morning,  as  Desmond  was  wandering 
^^Wt  the  grounds  alone,   he  came  suddenly 
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upon  the  object  of  his  day-dreams,  who  w^^ 
seated  upon  a  fallen  tree  in  a  sheltered  nook  O^ 
the  forest,  the  children  playing  among  the  Me^ 
loaves  at  a  little  distance.     She  was  watchin^^ 
them,   and   listening  to   the  song  of  a  robit^- 
perched  dose  above  her  head.     As  the  childrai^- 
ran  to  meet  their  father,  she  rose  and  walkedS^ 
towards  him. 

Whether  it  was  that  Desmond  was  tired,  or^ 
that  Alice  wished  to  hear  the  robin's  song  to 
the  end,  or  that  the  children  had  not  completed 
the  imitation  bird's-nest  on  a  large  scale  which 
thoy  wore  constructing  with  twigs  and  dead 
loaves,  certain  it  is  that  Alice  resumed  her  seat 
on  the  tree,  that  Desmond  placed  himself  beside 
hor,  and  that  the  little  girls  returned  to  their 
iHvupation. 

"  How  happy  they  are  !"  said  Desmond,  as 
ilioir  cloiu-  laughter  rung  through  the  forest, 
"  how  thoroughly  they  enjoy  themselves  here ! 
Qiqr  owe  it  all  to  you,  Miss  Clinton ;  your 

has  been   the  principal    source 
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of  their  pkamire;  but  they  must  tire  you 
lometiines*" 

''No/'  said  Alice.  "  I  like  having  them  with 
Be;  they  are  an  interest  and  an  amusement 
Dmbined,  and  I  am  not  easily  tired/' 

"You  seem  very  fond  of  long  walks,"  re- 
oarked  Desmond,  ''  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
bn't  despise  thick  shoes.  Most  ladies  appear 
0  uncomfortably  got  up  when  they  venture  on 

kng  country  v^^alk,  but  you  are  an  ezcep- 

**  Because/'  said  Alice,  ''  I  am  too  fond  of 
raDdng  and  exploring  the  country  not  to  be 
dl  provided  with  all  accessories  for  the  pur- 
cue." 

''And  you  are  not  vain  enough  to  care 
ow  you  look,  that  is  what  I  admire !" 

"  But  I  do  care,"  said  Alice,  with  a  smile, 
and  I  think  one  ought  to  care  ;  but  my  idea 
f  beauty  consists  partly  in  fitness,  appro- 
riateness,  as  it  were.  An  object  ceases  to  be 
aiatiful  when   it  does   not    harmonize   with 
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temaDy,  morally,  truly  beautiful  In  what 
call  Wilfred's  favourite  axiom,  he  does  not 
3  to  what  is  appreciable  by  the  senses." 
ismond  was  silent,  and  seemed  puzzled, 
factions  were  new  to  him,  but  there  was  a 
ge  sweetness  in  receiving  these  new  and 
ar  thoughts  from  Alice's  .lips.     He  could 

were,  feel  her  hand  upon  the  door  of  the 
rto  unopened  chamber  of  his   innermost 

New  powers,  new  faculties  were  springing 
The  man  of  action  was  learning  to  think, 
mto   his   practical   and   useful   mind   the 

of  beauty   was  dawning.      Wilfred   and 

were  slowly  setting  free  the  wings  of  his 
ant  imagination,  and  calling  into  life  the 
n  poetry  which  lingers  in  some  dark 
r  of  every  Celtic  nature. 
i  is  such  happiness  to  be  here,"  he  said, 
a  long  dreamy  silence,  ''  to  be  in  these 
itful  moods,  free  from  the  world's  claims, 
the  thousand  cares  which  deprive  a  man 
me  of  all  time  for  thought ;  and  such 
y  and  conversation  as  yours  and  Wilfred's 

•L.  II.  o 
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adds  immeasuraUy  to  my  enjoyment     h  &Gt, 
Tou  teach  me  to  enjoy." 

''An  easy  lesson/' said  Alice;  ''at  ktft,! 
think  so  now." 

"Was  it  ever  difficult  to  yon?"  asked 
Desmond.  ''  Could  there  ever  have  been  in  t 
short,  bright  life  like  yours,  a  time  when  eqof' 
ment  was  not  easy  9" 

Alice  coloured,  and  turned  aside. 

''  Our  circumstances  have  nothing  to  do  widt 
our  happiness,"  she  said.  "  There  are  natures 
to  whom  no  life  is  bright,  and  others  who  kno^ 
not  what  darkness  is.  Some  must  learn  cod- 
tentment,  which  is  the  first  step  to  enjoyment'' 

''  I  can't  understand  discontent,"  said  Des- 
mond, "as  long  as  one  is  well,  and  blessed 
with  friends,  and  property  enough  to  live  coni- 
fortablv  and  avoid  debt.  I  can  understand  being 
a  little  dull  sometimes,  not  discontented." 

"  My  idea  of  discontent,"  said  Alice,  "  is  the 
jar  and  friction  of  idle  powers,  undirccteo 
faculties,  and  struggling,  objectless  wishes. 
Sometimes  the  mind  is  like  a  long-neglected 
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Tf,  the  wind  howls  among  its  strings, 
Idng  them  to  melancholy  discord,  and  the 
ad  that  strives  to  call  forth  harmonies  from 
^  uncared-for  instrument,  only  raises  jarring 
;e&  But  put  it  in  tune,  and  then  it  will  ex- 
188  all  melodies ;  and  when  no  hand  is  near, 
)  winds  win  call  soft  music  from  its  chords." 
"  Ah,  but  all  minds  are  not  harps,"  said  Des- 
wd.  "  You  speak  of  natures  like  your  own." 
"  No,"  rq>lied  Alice ;  "  I  do  not  speak 
tirdy  finom  experience.  There  is  music  in 
natures,  I  think,  if  it  were  called  forth. 
Qke  minds  are  more  complicated  instruments 
in  others — ^have,  as  it  were,  a  wider  range  of 
tes,  and  are  capable  of  higher  music  and 
ider  discord ;  but  all  may  be  timed  to  a  strain 
simple  melody,  or  left  to  alternate  silence  and 
notonous  jarring — the  kind  of  state  you 
an  by  ^  being  a  little  dull  sometimes.' " 
Desmond  thought  of  the  unwakened  har- 
mes  that  seemed  to  stir  and  breathe  within 
I  when  Alice  was  near.  He  felt  conscious 
the  long  silent  lyre  that  slept  in  his  heart ; 

o  2 
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he  did  not  speak,  but  sat   looking  down,  iV-M  a 
trance  of  thought.     Alice  rose. 

"We   must   come   home,"    she    said.  "^ 

promised  Lilian  I  would  be  in  by  four,     f"      -)hc 
wants  me  to  help  her  about  the  theatre." 

Desmond  rose  unwillingly,  and  calling         the 
children,  they  walked  homewards  together.  ^ 

throng  of  wild,  incoherent  thoughts  and  hoij^::::^^^ 
so  long  the  quiet,  silent  tenants  of  his  he^^^ 
were    rising    tumultuously    to    his    lips,   ^^^^ 
clamouring  for  expression.     Another  half-hc::^^*' 
in  the  still,  dark  forest,  and  the  words,  till  n 
unbreathed,  would  have  been  spoken ;  but  he 
trolled  himself,  and  walked  silently  beside  All 
calming  down  the  rash  impulse  with  every 

The  time  was  not  yet  come.     An  hour 
he  dared  not  harbour  a  thought  that  it  was 
hand ;  now   he    was   dreaming   of    some   n 
distant  day  when  he  might  tell  his  lore ; 
silently   listening   to  the  sweet   music   of    h:^ 
hope,  he  walked  by  Alice's  side,  unconsciotf 
even  of  her  voice  as  she  talked  to  the  childre 
who  flitted  round  her  path. 
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'^^^  parted  at  the  threshold   of  the  house. 

^^  and  the  twms  entered,  leavmg  Desmond 

^tin  lingering  on  the  lawn,  where   rested  the 

S^^n  light  of  the  setting  sun,  fringing  the 

^"^  with  flame,  and  stretching  its  fiery  wing 

^  the  &r  horizon  of  glowing  hills  that  burned 

^Pon  the  cold,  grey,  eastern  sky. 

And  Alice  joined  her  sister  in  the  mimic 
^'^eatre,  and  spent  an  hour  there,  arranging 
^'^peries,  scenes,  &c.,  and  directing  workmen 
^^d  workwomen  with  all  diligence  and  alacrity, 
■^  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  marvelled 
Alice  in  such  good  spirits. 

was  charmed  with  h^  sister's  ready 
^^^istance,  and  Lord  Rossendale  acknowledged 
services  with  grave  courtesy  as  he  stalked 
ss  the  room,  pausing  a  moment  to  test,  by 
^  Severe  shake,  the  strength  of  a  wooden  frame* 
^^^rk  just  erected  for  the  support  of  the  drop- 
'^^^ne.  He  was  a  true  Englishman,  qui 
^Mmusait  tristementj  and  he  took  a  deep  and 
ious  interest  in  the  festive  preparations  now 
>ing  on,  even  as  he  did  in  the  solemn  occupa- 
^^n  of  following  the  shire  hoimds.     His 
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dirUy  tfaa^tfiil  ooanteninoe  ibnost  seemed  to 
cast  a  shidovr  oa  the  gay  scaileC  drapery  wUdi 
lifiaii  and  Afice  held  up  fiv  his  inydioiL 

"  It  ought  to  be  two  shades  brighter, 
LfliaD,''  he  said,  in  a  serious  tone.  "It  wiD 
not  stand  out  from  the  red  back  grouiML'' 

Lilian  laughed  at  his  solemnity. 

^^  I  don^t  see  the  joke,"  he  said.  *'  liliani 
send  for  some  scarlet  doth  of  a  better  shades 
and  put  that  aside." 

And  whistling  for  Bess,  he  passed  on,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  I  can  write  to for  the  doth,"  said  Alioe. 

'*  Oh,  nonsense '/'  laughed  Lilian ;  "  no  sudi 
thing !  It's  only  Henry's  fancy.  I  shall  make  up 
the  curtains  of  this,  and  he  will  forget  all  about  it" 

"  But  I  can  so  easOy  write  for  more,"  per- 
sisted Alice. 

'*  I  won't  have  it,"  Lilian  laughingly  replied. 

And  the  red  curtsuns  were  cut  out  and  made, 
but  Lord  Rossendale  did  not  foiget. 

The  evening   that    followed  was   delightful 
to  all  the  party,  which  received  no  additions 
without  the  waDs  of  Nomeley  that  night. 
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m  ooQtributed  a  great  deal  of  music  to  the 
aral  pleasure,  and  Lord  Rossendale  aod  his 
ST  enjoyed  a  game  of  chess  as  in  old  times. 
I.  Clinton's  still  fresh  voice  joined  Lilian's 
noious  Italian  duets,  and  accompanied  her 
ghter  to  perfection  through  the  complicated 
monies  of  many  a  German  iSolo  or  old 
j^ish  madrigal — such  music  as  could  arrest 
t  most  eager  words  on  Wilfred's  lips,  and 
lude  even  Desmond's  voice  from  the  ears  of 
ice,  who  sat  between  him  and  her  cousin  on  a 
ftant  sofa,  in  happy,  but  serious  conversation. 
**  We  are  quite  a  council  of  three,"  said  Des- 
ond.  ^'  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  say  that  three 
sople  can't  get  on  together." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Desmond  did  not 
rish  Wilfred  away,  when  Alice  was  beside 
iUD.  He  felt  almost  that  Wilfred  was  a  link 
ttween  them,  that  they  were  more  together 
rtien  he  too  was  present ;  and  besides,  it  was  a 
Idight  to  him  to  listen  to  their  unrestrained 
Averse,  joining  it  at  intervals,  and  hanging 
^pon  Alice's  words  reverently  and  lovingly, 
ilbeit  they  were  addressed  to  another. 
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Jealousy — even  the  innocent  jealousy  of  com- 
mon lovers — ^was  not  in  Desmond's  nature. 
AU  three  were  thoroughly  happy  in  each  otho't 
society,  and  the  swift  evening  hours  padsed  h^ 
too  rapidly  to  eadi  tji  them,  in  pleasant,  eamerfi 
converse ;  such  truthful  talk  about  realities*  as 
is  generally  avoided  by  society-talkers;  those 
children  who  pick  straws  and  rubbish  fix>m  tfas 
scum  of  life's  stream,  and  make  "  subjects''  of 
them,  instead  of  putting  aside  the  floating 
dross,  and  like  wiser  children  (for  we  are  bat 
in£mt  spirits)  standing  in  the  cleared  waters  to 
search  for  the  gold-dust  washed  fix)m  the  inac- 
cessible Truth-mountains. 


END    OF  VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

tf  still  and  serious  thoughts  went  round, 

seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up, 

[e  fdit  with  spirit  so  profound. 

WOllDSWOSTH. 

:  evening  Alice  sat  long  and  dreamily 
le  fire  in  her  little  dressing-room — a 
3  retreat  of  hers,  which  opened  into  the 
room  where  she  slept,  with  the  little 
ds,  whose  cribs  stood  on  either  side  of 
L  She  sat  pondering  over  her  new 
heir  fsttheri  thinking  over  his  character, 
m.  B 
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his  words,  and  the  gleams  of  thoi^ht 
often  revealed.  I  call  him  her  new  frieo 
she  felt  nothing  of  novelty  or  excitement  k 
she  quietly  thought  him  over,  her  eyes  fixed  a 
the  glowing  embers,  and  an  almost  teodtr 
smile  stealing  like  moonlight  over  her  featura, 
as  she  recalled  bis  truthful  counteoaace,  his 
earnest  manner,  and  his  sincere  and  eago 
following  of  the  good  which  he  could  recognia 
as  such — bis  mind  stri\'ing,  like  a  plant,  Id 
grow  towards  the  light,  and  hold  up  its  flowm 
—even.  Alice  thought,  as  she  herself 
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ffz  glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  and  dilated  to  an 
toartUy  glare.       She  took  the  child  in  her 
ms,  bat  started  at  the  contact  with  its  burning 
hiiL 
"^ Kate— dear  little   KateT  she  said,   ''are 

ninr 

"  It's  so  hot !"  murmured  the  child.  "  Oh, 
Bj  head !     The  candle  hurts  my  head." 

Alice  saw  that  the  child  was  in  a  fever. 
Ihe  rang  for  the  Swiss  maid,  laying  Kate  in 
Mr  own  cool  bed.  Louise  came  with  the  ter- 
ified,  hasty  step  of  one  suddenly  awoke.  She 
■as  more  experienced  than  Alice,  but  her 
MtteDce  of  mind  failed  her  when  she  saw  the 
dnming  state  of  her  little  charge,  and  thought 
of  the  child's  always  delicate  health.  She  took 
Ae  sufferer  in  her  arms ;  not  to  relieve,  but  to 
oy  over  it. 

"  Don't,  Louise,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  "  you 
^frighten  her.  You  know  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  Take  care  of  her  till  I  come  back. 
I  im  going  to  carry  Lma  to  your  bed,  and  call 
Mr.  Desmond." 

B  2 
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Tbe  saase  of  respon^bility  roused  Lomse  to 

thought  and  action,  while  Alice,  carrying  the 
half-slee[Hng  Lina,  went  through  tbe  risible 
darkness  of  the  corridor  to  Louise's  room, 
whence,  leaving  her  burden,  she  returned  with 
slower  footsteps,  thinking  where  she  should 
find  Desmond.  She  knew  the  gentlemen  had 
not  come  up-stairs,  for  her  dressing-room  opened 
upon  the  staircase,  and  she  would  have  heard 
them  as  she  sat.  Fortunately,  she  had  not  yet 
undressed,  so  she  was  free  to  follow  her  impulse, 
and  proceed  to  the  drawing-room  in  search  of 
Mr.  Desmond.  No  one  was  there,  the  lights 
were  out,  and  the  room  evidently  left  for  the 
nigbt.  They  must  have  gone  to  the  billiard- 
room.  Alice  knew  nothing  of  its  locality,  but 
bravely  traversed  the  hall,  and  proceeded,  almost 
in  darkness,  along  a  gallery  leading  to  the  east  - 
wing,  where  she  suddenly  came  upon  the  threes 
gentlemen  on  their  way  to  their  rooms. 

They  started  at  the  apparition. 

"  Miss  CHntoD  I"  cried  Desni'  o 
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^'h  the  house  on  fire  ?"  asked  Lord  Rossen- 

"I  was  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Desmond/' 
id  Alice.  ^^  I  do  not  think  Kate  is  well. 
31  you  come  up  and  see  her  ?'* 
Desmond  turned  pale,  not  from  Alice's 
rds,  but  there  was  something  in  her  counte- 
loe  that  struck  him  with  fear. 
"I  wiD  go  with  you,"  said  Wilfred.  "I 
re  some  experience." 

Desmond  hurried  on  without  a  word.  Wil- 
1  kept  beside  him.  Alice  lingered  a  moment. 
"  Win  you  send  some  one  for  the  doctor  ?" 
\  whispered  to  her  brother-in-law. 
"At  this  time  of  night,  Alice !  Will 
not  do  in  the  morning?  What  is  the 
tter?" 

"  Fever,"  she  replied.     **  Do  send,  Henry — 
sre  is  danger,  I  assure  you." 
**Very  well — of   course,  if  it  is  necessary, 
it  this  is  a  severe  night,  and  the  servants  are 
bed." 


<'01i,Hcnrjl  tliiiik  of  poor  Mr.  Dbid 

And  Lotd  RoBBendak  tamed  backm 
to  the  yard. 

'^Take  WatercntB,  and  make  haate^" 
to  the  deepy  stable-boy. 

''Your  lordship's  best  hack,''  gmd 
head  groom,  **  that  your  kndship  was 
fiyarteen  mOes  to  cover  to-morrow,  and 
never  lets  no  boys  on  out  of  my  agfat  I" 

''Send  him  on  Watercress!"  was  a 
Rossendale's  reply. 

And  he  strode  away. 

The  weary  night  stofe  on.  and  tl 
dawn,  and  the  pitiless  wmter  morning,  i 
the  child  tossed  restlessly  about,  or  mot 
it  lay,  exhausted  with  increasing  pain. 
Swiss  nurse  tried  every  remedy  she  k 
but  all  failed.  Wilfred  could  suggest  : 
more.  All  the  experience  he  had  gained 
the  poor  availed  but  to  raise  hopes  an 
throw  them  in  this  instance. 
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As  the  fever  rose*  the  child  no  longer  recog- 
iiised  those  about  her,  and  several  times  she 
cded  plaintively  for  her  father,  and  turned 
ttomhua  as  fiom  a  stranger  when  he  came. 
He  could  not  bear  it;  unused  as  he  was  to 
jBoess  and  its  fearful  incidents,  the  drcum- 
teoe  terrified  him,  and  cut  into  his  heart, 
ikdasit  was  with  almost  a  woman's  love  for 
lis  frail  child.  He  turned  from  the  room,  and 
teyed  into  Alice's  unoccupied  apartment, 
where  he  stood  leaning  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
his  hce  concealed  in  his  hands. 

I£s  child! — his  loving,  thoughtful,  gentle 
ifleehildl  Oh  no,  she  could  not  die — ^not 
tkat  one !  He  could  not  give  up  his  little 
Kite — ^his  fair-haired  darling — his  household 
mgel!  And  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  mur- 
nnd  that  she  could  not — should  not  leave 

A  hand  rested  heavily,  but  tenderly  on  his 
thoolder,  and  Wilfred  stood  beside  him. 

"Take  courage,"  he  said;  "there  is  less 
^•ttse  for  fear  than  you  suppose.     All  may  be 
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well,   Desmond — all  will  be  well,  if  you  bat 
trust  and  submit." 

"  Submit !  Oh,  Wilfred !  you  do  not  Vm 
what  the  trial  is !  I  could  bear  anything  fcul 
this.     Not  her — I  cannot  lose  ker  !" 

"  She  will  not  be  lost,"  said  Wilfred;  "not 
lost,  but  saved — assured  to  you  hereafter,  Des- 
mond, if  you  will  but  follow  her.  But  I  tLisli 
she  will  recover.  I  have  seen  so  many  swi 
cases  among  the  poor  that  have  terminalfd 
favourably.  You  must  hope,  Desmond.  In 
half-an-hour  the  doctor  will  be  here." 
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sr  who  tended  his  child — her  to  whom,  in  all 
I  fear  and  woe,  his  spirit  dung. 

The  doctor  came,  just  between  daybreak 
id  sunrise.  With  a  kindly  smile,  he  glanced 
;  Desmond's  pale  and  anxious  face,  after  he 
id  examined  his  little  patient. 

**  A  sharp  attack  of  fever.  Nothing  inflam- 
latoiy — no  fear  of  infection — only  a  childish 
5?er^— easily  subdued  at  present.  Delirium? 
fes,  yes,  of  course — very  distressing  to  witness, 
lit  not  alarming— quite  usual,  I  assure  you. 
iust  be  taken  in  time,  though.  When  will 
he  be  well  ?  Why,  my  good  Sir,  really,  these 
bings  are  tedious  sometimes — mustn't  be  over 
nxious.  Call  again  this  afternoon.  Nurse 
nil  give  the  draughts — mind  now,  every  two 
KKirs.  Good-morning,  Sir.  Lord  Rossendale 
iot  down  yet,  I  suppose?  Good-morning, 
Css  Clinton — better  go  to  bed,  and  rest. 
«od-moming,"  and  the  voluble  doctor  fid- 
JfM  out  of  the  room,  and  betook  himself  to 
ke  coffee  and  broiled  chicken  prepared  for  him 
Q  die  dining-room. 

B  3 
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But  he  left  hope  and  encouragement  Ixihind 
him.  Desmond  hrightened  up  at  his  words,  and 
Alice  believed  that  she  had  yielded  to  needles 
alarm.  She  consented  to  take  an  hour's  rsL 
the  child  being  a  little  quieter.  Exhausted  bj 
the  night's  watching,  she  did  not  awake  till  it 
was  roused  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  entrance  of 
Lilian,  carrying  a  tray. 

"  I've  brought  you  some  breakfast,  Alice," 
she  said,  with  her  usual  careless  smile;  "jw 
must  be  knocked  up,  I  should  think.  Oti, 
here's  mamma!" 
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em   of   eDdeannent     as    it    is    with    some 

)eople 
"  Alice  is  tired,  mamma,"  said  Lilian ;  "  she 

vas  up  all  night,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Clinton  had  not  breakfasted;  it  was 
ber  peculiarly  cross  hour.  The  ebb  of  her 
temper  always  took  place  between  nine  and  ten. 

"  Lilian,  my  dear,"  she  said,  '^  you  have  not 
made  tea,  I  think,  and  the  three  gentlemen 
ve'  down-stairs ;  besides,  I  want  to  speak  to 
Afice." 

Lilian  vanished,  with  a  half-frightened,  half- 
ttimsed  glance  at  her  prostrate  sister,  and  went 
down,  singing  a  Border  melody. 

'*  Mamma,"  said  poor  Alice,  as  the  door 
dosed,  **  had  I  not  better  get  up  ?  and  will  you 
^  go  down  to  breakfast  ?" 

Some  remains  of  sleep  must  then  have 
oUbscated  Alice's  judgment,  or  she  would  not 
l^the  above  speech  have  fired  the  train  of  Mrs. 
Cfinton's  magazine  of  ill-temper.  It  exploded 
*once. 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  find  that  I'm 


IS 


wijy    AfioB ;    boll   nrfiMtiHwWft  I 
of  dntjTy  md  cm  wok  tat  wf 
I  hicfv  done  iriiat  I  oo^ti 


tar    a   iqd^»  liiit   tbero  m 


« I  imMi^  Afio^I  £d  not  think  TDQ noil 
iboot  Ae  hone  in  Ae  middle  of  the  ni^ 
to  look  fcr  Mr.  Desmond,  nor  that  yoa  mM 
think  it  nwje&Mij  to  display  to  the  whole  hoia^ 
hold  that  yoa  have  taken  npon  yourself  tfas 
doohle  duties  of  governess  and  nursti  to  hi 
childnm.  Toor  want  of  common  discretka» 
ABcv,  is  neaDv  deplorable.'' 

**  But,  mamma,  Kate  was  so  iD,"  Alice  said 
**  I  thought  at  such  a  time  nothing  should  te 
thought  of,  but  what  was  best  to  be  done  tfX 
her  and  Mr.  Desmond.  You  know,  mammti 
they  are  in  a  sad  poddon,  poor  children  !*' 

*'  Nonsense !  there  are  many  diildren  witbont 
mothers  in  the  world;  and  there  have  beefi 
fevers,  before,  I  suppose,  among  orphans  as  ml 
as  others.     Such  nonsense !  couldn't  you  ha^ 
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ing  the  ben,  or  sent  the  maid,  or  done  some- 
liog  rational,  instead  of  sitting  up  all  night 
ith  two  gentlemen,  and  staying  in  bed  now, 
iiat  every  one  may  know  how  much  trouble 
im  took,  and  for  whom  you  took  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Clinton's  tongue  was  running  away 
with  her.  The  reader  may  think  that  Alice 
might  to  have  been  cut  to  the  heart  by  these 
Vtter  and  unjust  remarks ;  but  it  was  not  so, 
ht  Alice  was  just-minded,  though  sensitive,  and 
the  knew  how  little  meaning  lay  beneath  her 
mother's  hasty  words.  She  knew  that  Hi- 
temper  is  a  short  delirium,  as  anger  is  a  short 
madness;  and  though  it  pained  her  to  see 
W  mother's  weakness,  she  did  not  suffer  for 
liQself. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  displeased  you,  mamma," 
^  all  she  replied.  "  I  did  not  think  as  much 
«I  ought,  I  know,  but  I  was  frightened." 

**  Frightened !  at  a  child  catchmg  a  cold,  or 
^  feverish  attack,  or  something — ^well,  it's  all  the 
*nje.  If  you  foUow  every  impulse,  Alice,  as 
pBi  have  done  in  this  instance,  I  do  not  know 


IMn.  CEnton^gM 
L  afAficea  ikspenle 


goag  don,*  ik   aid.    "i  beg 
vB  get   op    at    oax,  aod  cant 


And  wilii  A  hoTKr  >tep  than  nsial.  Ma. 

little  Kste  was  to  a  troabled  ^eep  whoi  Ala 
desconitd  to  break&st.  Tbe  prescrilKd  nmt- 
ibts  bad  bwo  apf)fi«L  aod  there  was  alnadj 
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How  lightly  people  talk  of  thankfulness 
ometioies  !  But  Desmond  was  thankful, 
ndeed,  though  not  in  many  words. 

AKce's  bed-room  was  changed  in  consequence 
tf  Kate's  illness.  Louise  appropriated  Alice's 
brmer  bed,  and  she  and  Lina  occupied  a  not 
listant  apartment.  So  Desmond  was  free  to 
it  through  the  long  morning  hours  beside  his 
lumbering  child  reading,  or  seeming  to  read, 
vhile  his  thoughts  wandered  from  Alice  to  the 
leeper,  and  back  again  to  Alice,  who  had  now 
valked  out  with  her  cousin,  in  obedience  to 
Idrs.  Clinton's  orders,  thus  expressed:  "You 
ire  a  perfect  object,  Alice !  Sitting  up  all  night 
nas  made  you  look  like  a  ghost !  Go  out,  child, 
md  take  Wilfred,  if  you  like." 

They  strayed  into  the  wood  together,  and 
walked  under  the  chequered  sunshine,  which 
the  now  leafless  trees  admitted.  They  were 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  which  blew  cuttingly 
from  the  north ;  and  the  physical  sense  of  relief, 
after  crossing  the  broad  exposed  lawn,  made 
tbem  comfortable  enough  to   talk,   which,   I 
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think,  the  best  of  friends  can  seldom  do  out  of 
doors  on  a  real  winter's  day, 

"  Poor  Desmond,"  said  Wilfred,  "  how  de- 
voted he  is  to  his  children !" 

"They  are  all  he  has  in  the  world,"  said 
Alice,  looking  down  ;  "  he  has  almost  eo  rdi- 
tions.  But  for  them,  he  would  be  alone  in  tk 
world." 

"  But  with  those  two  futures,  humanly 
speaking,  in  his  hands,  life  must  be  full  of 
interest  to  him,  and  full  of  duty  and  hope." 

"  And  fear,"  said  Alice,  "  and  responsibilitj. 
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[r.  Desmond  is  happy  now,  I  should  thmk, 

ihstanding  his  cares." 

'e  is  contented,"  said  Wilfred,  ^^and  is 

'  an  anxious  or  self-tormenting  nature ; 

le  happiness  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth — 

too,  in  this  world,   and  requiring  long 

tion  and  care.     It  does  not  grow  in  many 

though  in  all  it  may  be  planted." 

e  turned  with  surprise  to  Wilfred. 

liat   seems   a   gloomy   view,"   she    said, 

)g  that  he  spoke  from  the  bitter  expe- 

of  his  own  life. 

^oomy !"  replied  Wilfred ;  "  where  is  the 

in  believing  that,  under  all  circumstances, 

ess  is  attainable  ?" 

it  you  call  it  an  exotic,"  Alice  said,  ^'  and 

of  slow  growth,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to 
at  like  patience  and  resignation.  Why, 
1,  happiness  is  spread  over   the   whole 

and   look   at  the   happiness    of  child- 

eaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  said 
d ;  *^  but  when  the  '  shades  of  the  prison- 
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house'  have  closed  round  us,  there  is  no  mete 
real  certain  happiness,  uotil,  by  the  power  <i 
faith,  heaven  lies  about  us  again." 

Alice  sighed, 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Wilfred,"  she  smL 
"  I  myself  am  only  learning  to  be  happy ;  but 
thought  it  was  something  morbid  in  my  own 
nature  that  iiad  hitherto  kept  the  daylight  froDi 
me.  I  accuse  mysdf  of  my  past  discontent,  as 
of  a  sin." 

"There  is   a  siniiil  discontent,"  said  Wilfifi 
"  a   fretful  accusing  of  clrcu Distances, 
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harbours  stilly  and  struggling  amid  corrup- 
-wakening  the  good  within  to  battlci  and 
g  fierce  strife  with  evil.  Truly  at  first 
ii^dom  of  heaven  brings  not  peace,  but  a 
L 

teace  follows/'  said  Alice, 
es,"  said  Wilfired,  "  an  armed,  defensive 
;  but  stin  a  perfect  peace." 
d  Alice  looked  at  Wilfired,  and  read  it 
rery  feature  of  his  countenance.  They 
i  on  in  silence  a  little  while — he,  com* 
ig  tranquilly  with  his  own  quiet  spirit — 
ondering  on  his  words,  and  applying  them 
r  newly  calmed  nature,  till  the  thought 
ite  recurred  to  her,  and  of  Kate's  father, 
whom  the  conversation  had  arisen. 
B  would  not  prolong  the  walk,  and  they 
ted  home  together ;  and  without  entering 
raiwing-rooro,  they  both  went  at  once  up- 
Desmond  met  them  at  the  door  of  his 
8  room. 

rhe  fever  is  greatly  lowered,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  still  asleep." 
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^  True  s  zood  Dens."  said  Wafied.    *'Vn 
i^L  xcx  CVS  and  wJk^  Desmondi  as  she s 


bad  encered  the  room,  and  was  ben^ 
me  cciU ;  but  she  heard  the  proposituOi 

d  iossacdv  said  she  would  remain  with  Kata^ 

d  mas  he  ought  to  go  ouL 

He  ihankal  her  ooidiBlIy,  and  followed 
WHtoL  He  looked  quite  pale  and  exhausted, 
as  ssrx>Qg  men  do,  after  even  a  short  period  of 
anxietv  and  confinement.  Wilfred,  who  would 
not  have  suffered  from  such  a  cause,  felt  for 
him.  and  led  him,  not  to  the  wood,  but  aooss 
the  river  to  the  open,  breezy  hill-side.  Desmond 
revived  as  the  cold  blast  beat  upon  him,  and 
the  elastic  turf  rose  and  sunk  under  his  firm 
and  rapid  step ;  and  when  they  gained  tbe 
summit  of  the  hill,  Wilfred  forgot  his  own 
aching  chest  and  beating  pulses  as  he  looked 
on  his  friend's  fresh,  healthful  colour  and  steady 
frame. 

"Why,   Wilfred,"  said   Desmond,  "I  have 
walked  too  fast  for  you.    What  a   selfish  fcl- 
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low  I  am !  I  forgot  your  quiet  habits,  Wil- 
frfd." 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  cheerfully;  but  as 
he  spoke,  he  sunk,  pale  and  gasping,  on  the 
turf.  Desmond  was  beside  him,  on  his  knees, 
b  an  instant ;  but  Wilfred  rose,  saying  : 

"  It's  nothing,  Desmond,  nothing  to  signify. 
Only  walking  up  hill  with  the  wind  against  me 
took  away  my  breath.  It's  not  like  the  London 
Greets,  you  know.  Come,  let  us  go  down  the 
other  side." 

"Lean  on  me,"  said  Desmond,  anxiously ; 
but  Wilfred  smilingly  declined  the  assistance, 
tod  they  walked  down. 

"  How  beautiful  these  gorses  must  be  when 
in  flower,"  observed  Wilfred. 

"  Rossendale  thinks  them  more  beautiful 
i»w,"  Desmond  replied.  "They  find  a  fox 
kre  sometimes,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the 
<iover8 ;  but  the  furze  is  beautiful  in  spring." 

"The  first  time  Linnaeus  saw  a  fiirzy  hiU- 
«ide  like  this,"  said  Wilfred,  "  he  knelt  down 
on  the  turf  and  thanked  God  for  the  beauty 


tkift  hf  befiae  him.     I  do  mt  wndir  it 
it" 

^  It  was  ft  rinnge  ictioD,  yet  I  cm  dbnoit 
■ndentnid  iL  I  fisv,  honvfor,  it  new  wM 
hat  Quauied  to  me.  Od6  new  tfabib  m 
tfankfUbiai  except  iriHO  tome  chngv  ff 
wBBow  V  sffrted,  ind  Us  tbuiiglibi  iwnM 
Id  Itti  add,  tt  Wnnn  ncu  knoif  . 

Wafrod  Befcr  dmnik  from  true  ponood 
iflUmmise  with  those  he  convened  with;tb 
cowirdioe  miscaDed  delicacy  never  made  faia 
fciget  his  hohr  office,  or  leave  unsaid  a  md 
of  warning  or  comfbrt,  whone  he  tboo^ 
either  were  needed.  He  had  the  art  cf 
ahrars  speaking  to  the  point  without  giving 
pain. 

*"  Desmond,"  he  said,  ^  I  know  what  you  ire 
thinking  of:  yon  feel  so  thankful  now,  escaped 
fiom  a  threatening  sorrow,  that  you  can  scaro^ 
imattsine  the  thankfulness  of  others,  for  witfi 
seems  to  jtMi  a  lesser  blessing ;  but  we  shooU 
be  gratcAil  for  all  things — grateful  fcv  tbe 
beauty  of  m  wild    fbwcr — grateful,  too,  fff 
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oolating  affliction,  when  it  comes.     Our  good, 
ad  the  Divine  love,  are  alike  in  all." 

"  Our  good,"  repeated  Desmond.  "  You 
lean  that  every  little  thing  that  happens  is 
pedally  ordered  by  Providence,  for  us,  indivi- 
QaDy.  That  is  the  doctrine  in  which  I  was 
lought  up — the  belief  in  a  special  Providence ; 
at,  Wilfred,  I  never  could  take  in  the  idea ; 
i  leems  to  me  such  a  low  conception  of  the 
Kiinity,  to  imagme  His  perpetual  interference 
ndi  circumstances ;  and  it  is  not  rational.  For 
Utance,  suppose  I  arrange  to  go  to  Ireland 
at  week,  and  afterwards  put  off  my  journey 
'ir  a  day,  and  suppose  the  vessel  I  was  to  have 
lied  in  is  lost  with  all  her  passengers,  you 
Rotdd  tdl  me  that  I  had  a  providential 
liape." 
«I  would,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  but  go  on." 
**  Well,  and  what  are  the  friends  of  all  the 
hovmed  people  to  say  ?  If  what  happened  to 
ie  was  providential,  then  their  misfortune  was 
** ;  Providence  took  care  of  me,  and  let  them 
Itown.     Or,  if  they  say  their  trial  was  a  judg- 


of  IVoridcooe,  mtj*  DM  I  not  the  ]M|* 
menty  too?^ 

''W^oo  sadi  m  otcnt  to  lmi|W.ii|  ^cp^ 
wafted,  **!  dioQld  oonridkr  it  as  eotbitf 
oniacd  bf  God  in  aD  Rspecto.  I  diodi 
bdieio  that  fat  Ss  good  pnrpoaea  towndsjoi^ 
lowaids  Ifaooe  wbo  peridied,  towards  fUt 
ftknds — indeed,  towards  miBkina,  perinps,  i 
Hb  unborn  and  to  ns  unknown  creatores^  tiM 
per  sons  were  drowned,  and  you  kept  fiomtti 
peril ;  but  vou  are  not  called  upon  to  specubto 
You  should  demote  to  God  the  earthly  life  & 
has  prolonged,  and  the  oUier  suflfierefs  shodd 
turn  to  Him  in  their  distress.  That  wiD  h 
their  part  and  yours.  Hundreds  of  other  op 
cumstances  would  arise  from  sudi  an  eveoii 
all  fraught  with  destiny,  and  bringing  abool 
important  consequences.  Events  are  straq 
together,  as  it  were,  on  a  labyrinth  of  cordtj 
but  God  holds  the  ends,  and  to  Him  aD  is  ooe 
dear  and  perfect  system,  each  detail  as  iis- 
portant  as  the  whole — all  by  Him  seen  atti 
surveyed   at  once,  without  past,  present,  aaJ 
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oture,  ¥9ithout  cause  and  effect.  God  is  the 
aoise;  the  universe,  the  effect.  Abstractedly 
Ihere  is  no  cause  and  effect." 

"  Yet  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom  is  a  cause, 
vd  its  sinking  an  effect." 

"  Not  strictly ;  a  thousand  things  may  occur 
lesides  the  ship's  sinking  in  consequence,  or,  as 
IB  you  would  say,  '  as  the  effect'  of  the  hole  in 
iiie  ship's  bottom.  And  again,  why  does  a 
kle  in  the  ship  make  it  sink?  because  the 
niter  comes  in.  Why  does  it  come  in  ?  because 
ne  of  God's  laws  is,  that  water  finds  its  own 
bvel.     So  we  come  at  the  first  and  only  cause." 

''One  of  God's  laws?"  said  Desmond,  in- 
^jBiringly.  ''  You  have  mentioned  a  common 
hw  of  nature." 

"  And  what  is  nature  ?"  said  Wilfi-ed.  "  It 
h  God's  truth  made  visible.  Its  laws  are  His 
Ims— but  this  is  another  subject.  We  were 
tdldng  of  special  Providence,  as  it  is  called. 
I  can  scarcely  put  my  meaning  into  words,  and 
^  is  hard,  indeed,  impossible,  for  man  to  realise 
the  idea  of  Providence.  *  We  cannot  by  search- 

^OL.  m.  c 
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ing  find  out  God  ;*  but  can  wc  not  ooncoit  d 
infioite  inteDigence,  to  whom  the  unmrse  v 
an  eternal  present,  and  nodiing  small  or  greit 
to  Him,  whose  being  is  bevond  time  and  spaoef 
can  we  not  conceive,  as  I  sud  before,  that  I9 
Him  aQ  is  fore-ordained,  ererv  creature  foif- 
known,  with  aO  its  wants  and  drcumstanoo, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe  so  arraiiged 
that  each  has  his  place,  his  work,  his  events 
assigned  him«  specially  and  indhridaaOff 
though  linked  to  all  things  in  all  time  ?  CouU 
it  be  otherwise,  in  a  world  that  sprung  from 
the  mind  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  lovef* 

"  Your  idea  is  a  grand  and  vast  one,"  said 
Desmond.  **It  makes  the  mind  reel  iritb 
wonder,  as  it  were  ;  but  it  reconciles  much  thtf 
before  was  jarring  to  my  mind.  Then  those 
are  not  wrv>ng,  who  hold  what  I  used  to  ciH 
the  chOdish  doctrine  of  spedal  Providence; 
they  only  believe  without  thinking  it  out — they 
take  as  much  truth  as  thev  think  conceftis 
themsehres,  and  leare  the  rest.'' 

"Exactly,"    said    WOfired,    "and   tbey  aie 
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ftppy  in  their  simple  faith,  if  indeed  they 
xxive  all  the  truth  of  which  they  are  capable. 
*  you  call  their  belief  childish,  you  must  take 
ire  how  you  despise  one  of  these  little  ones. 
!lie    lambs    are    often   nearest   to   the   shep- 

—  ^  n 
HRL 

Desmond  thought  silently  for  a  moment  or 
tio,  and  then  said : 

"I  cannot  turn  my  mind  from  what  you 
Ine  been  saying  about  cause  and  effect;  it 
tftems  strange  to  say  that  the  final  or  first  cause 
1  the  only  cause." 

"  WeB,"  replied  Wilfred,  "  I  must  concede 
!Uiething  of  the  poverty  of  our  language — of 
d  language,  indeed.  Words  may  be  the  ex- 
fnssion  of  thought,  but  they  are  sometimes  its 
^Mnriest  fetters.  The  word  '  cause,'  applied  to 
Mn  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances, 
'Voders  our  conception  of  that  which  is  indeed 


eause. 

"But  we  must  talk  as  others   do   in   this 

"We  musty  since  on  us  rests  the  curse  of 

c  2 
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Babel,  the  confusioa  and  degradation  of  tot  1 
gu!^e;  but  let  us  keep  our  Ideas  dear— Id  os  I 
distinguish  the  spirit  from  the  letter,  the  tnA  ] 
from  the  word  which  darkens  truth.  To  return  I 
to  this  word,  cause.  Imagine  a  man  dragging  ( 
a  stone  by  a  long  chain  of  iron.  You  see  the 
stone  move,  though  the  man  may  be  out  of ' 
sight,  and  you  do  not  point  to  one  of  tite  liob 
and  say,  '  This  causes  the  stone  to  move,'  bet 
you  say  that  its  motion  is  caused  by  a  mu'i 
forcL'.      Tiie  angels  (who,  if  we  may  hold,  as  1 
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vhether  mine  ever  did  so  before.  There  is 
mother  word,  which  I  have  been  told  a  Ci^iris- 
\mk  should  never  use — '  chance.' " 

*•  I  do  not  like  the  word,"  said  Wilfred,  "  for 
k  is  a  favourite  one  with  those  who  refuse  to 
lee  a  governing  intelligence  in  the  events  of 
Ife ;  but  there  is  something  that  may  be  called 
(he  law  of  chance — a  divine  law,  like  all 
others." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Desmond. 
''I  have  thought  of  the  subject  before. 
TWe  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  the 
WEimon  expression :  *  the  chances  are  that 
JQdi  a  thing  will  happen.'  If  chance  was  the 
{Rrfbctly  blind,  eccentric,  ruleless  thing  that 
people  imagine,  how  could  we  reckon  on  it  as 
le  do?  The  man  who,  during  a  sea-fight, 
pot  his  head  into  the  hole  made  by  the  last 
Cttmon^ball,  saying  that  he  knew  another  would 
ttever  strike  the  same  place,  acted  upon  some- 
thing like  a  principle  or  law." 

"Yes,"   said   Wilfred.      "People   laugh   at 
flttt  story,  and  yet  it  witnesses  to  a  great  truth. 
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The  Disposer  of  events  preserves  a  just  balmf 
of  circumstances  b_v  not  ptTinitting  the  coastaffl 
or   too   frequent   recurrence  of  any   one.    lb 
things  that  seem,  on  a  limited  view,  eDtirdv 
matters  of  chance   (io  the  ordinary  sense  of  ftif 
word),  are,  when   we  take    a   wider   range  rf 
vision,  plainly  seen  as  ordered  with  a  predaon 
almost    mathematical     in    its    exactness,   aiA 
ordered  too,  so   as  to  produce  invariable  good 
Thus    chance    becomes    one    of  the   strongesl 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  divine  wisdcm  and 
divine  Iqv 
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uistance,  you  know  no  one  can  foretell  or  make 
the  smallest  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  a 
ftlure  famOy,  or  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  children  to  be  bom  in  it.  It  seems 
completely  a  matter  of  chance,  whether  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  have  sons,  daughters,  or  both ;  yet 
»e  know,  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  proportion 
if  the  sexes  will  be  accurately  preserved  through- 
mt  the  country.  Nay  more:  statistics  prove 
hat  when  prolonged  war  has  increased  mortality 
moDg  the  males,  there  are  more  male  than 
emale  children  bom ;  Heaven  compensating, 
8  it  were,  for  the  evil  man  has  caused." 

"  I  have  heard  that  before,"  said  Desmond. 
'  But  I  never  doubted  the  ex  istence  of  a  Provi- 
leiice,  in  the  sense  of  a  continual,  intelligent 
Soveraor  of  this  world  and  the  universe.  In 
hort,  I  never  doubted  revelation  at  all — I  fear 
[  have  not  thought  enough  upon  the  subject, 
anffl  lately,  either  to  doubt,  or  earnestly  be- 
Beve." 

Wilfred  looked  at  his  companion,  whose  eyes 
^"^  bent  upon  the  turf,  on  which  his  heavy 
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footstep  fell  with  accelerated  movement  ts  he 
strode  onwards,  thinking  silently. 

"  It  is  well  to  acknowledge,"  said  W 
"  that  want  of  doubt  docs  not  constitute  fath, 
it  is  well  to  confess  that  you  have  not  thought 
much  on  the  subject,  not  even  enough  for 
'  honest  doubt,'  in  which  as  Tennyson  saj^s, 
'  there  lives  more  faith  than  in  half  the  creeds.' 
But  such  doubt  is  a  mere  phase — a  dark  aaJ 
hitter  passage  in  the  life  of  the  earnest  truth- 
seeker.      You  and  I  ought  to  be  thankfiil  tbl 
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To  118,  this  grave ;  to  her,  the  rows 
The  mystic  palm-trees  spring  in ; 

To  us,  the  silence  in  the  house ; 
To  her,  the  choral  singing ! 

MBS.    BBOWXINO. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  on,  and  still 
^Wiond's  secret  was  unspoken.  He  was 
lot  much  alone  with  Alice,  and  when  those 
Ire  moments  came,  he  dared  not  breathe  the 
^ords  that  might  perhaps  sever  him  from  her, 
i&out  whose  regard  he  thought  he  could  not 
ve.  Their  sweet,  cordial  intercourse,  their 
(nnmon  interests,  their  frequent,  earnest  cou- 
rse, gave,  as  Desmond  felt,  deep  happiness  to 
^ ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  think  he  yet  held 

c  3 


a  ikfior'ft  hart  tlie  phoe  k  sm^    BetaM 
far  viB  m  fiiendtolMr;  k  wmldnoiniklhi 

rftkiil  fir  |— idif iPj  hw  kifiL 


7;'i1 


^nJn 


;  fem  gnbridri,  m 
be   Moi  and  Itfi 
m«k    her   atar,    in    tlie   faab  ai 
Hit   ffiDOi    had  mefdhf  been  • 
r  a  ftm  herns'  duntaoii,  bat  it  bidbl 
smct^  chai^fd     There  was  no  pot 

frlfiiig  leaves  sctftclf 

xiie  iTC«zid  moR  figbthr  than  her  taf 

ai£  hs-  i£ciit.  fraS  figure^  pak  featiM 

iK^^   ckanm^  cves^  seemed  at   timei 

isncimal  in  thdr  frasjle  beantv.    Ik 

4-aiar  io  aSke.  scaxreiv  seemed  like  sston 

m 

1  the  change,  exocft 
[loi   see  dai^er,  00* 
he  sHki  sbf  had  got  over  the  iDotf* 
i  ^^^  xsact:   ahrzDed  him.    The  6^ 
^iatt?cr.^QS^  ^-rsfComs  vhidi  her  case  00* 
».Y   appaieoi  to  him,  and  ke 
cc  caster  from  ochos. 
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**She  is  getting  strong,"  he  always  said; 
ber  iDoess  has  cut  her  up,  just  at  first,  that's 

But  he  kept  the  child  near  him,  day  by  day, 
Acre  and  more. 

''Henry,"  said  Lilian  to  Lord  Rossendale, 
i  few  days  after  the  child's  illness,  "  Henry, 

don't  see  you  learning  your  part  for  our  play, 
fou  are  taking  no  trouble  about  it,  really." 

''Because  I  don't  think  the  play  will  take 
hce,  Lilian,"  he  answered,      "  I  wonder  yo 
t%  so  sure  about  it." 

"  Why !  the  day  we  fixed  is  within  three 
KBeks,  and  nearly  all  our  preparations  are  made. 
Vhat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  are  wonderfully  thoughtless,  Lilian," 
0  said,  stiffly.  "  That  child  of  Desmond's  is 
ling,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  interposed  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  had 
Btered  unperceived.  *'  My  dear  Henry,  I  never 
bould  have  thought  you  would  take  such  a 
UK7.  The  child's  just  growing  a  little  too 
irt!" 
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''  Doctor  Browne  has  told  me  she  is  in. 
rapid  dedine,"  he  replied.  *^He  don't  thi 
she  has  more  than  a  fiutnight's  prospect  of  lifi^« 

Mis.  GlintOD  looked  perfectly  shodced;  A: 
it  would  really  be  most  nnpleaaaiit  if  a  dca*' 
were  to  take  place  in  the  hooae, 

"OhI  poor  litde  creature  I"  cried  LiliaaD 
*^  But  they  will  take  her  away,  of  comae." 

**To  be  sure,'*  said  Mra.  Clinton,  "notfaimi 
wouU  be  so  good  as  change  of  air.  IH  recoDD 
mend  it  to  Mr.  Desmond." 

**  On  no  account,  Mrs.  Clinton,''  said  Lo^^ 
Rossendalft,  **  I  will  not  have  any  hints  ff^'^^ 
of  that  sort  Desmond  may  consult  I^* 
Browne,  and  do  as  he  pleases." 

*'But    really,'*  remonstrated  Mrs.    CliatoOf 
''  you  are  by  no  means  called  upon  to  turn  yoiu* 
house  into  a  hospital  for  the  children  of  nHir^ 
acquaintances,  and  give  up  all  your  plans  in  this 


manner." 


"  I  wish  Desmond  to  do  as  he  pleases,"  was 
the  sole  reply,  and  it  was  so  uttered  thatH 
silenoed  both  its  hearers. 
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Lord  Rossendale  had  been  for  the  last  few 
days  labouring  under  a  fit  of  hourly  increasing 
moroseness ;  his  sullen  temper  found  nothing 
\mt  irritation  in  Lilian's  lively  spirits,  and  Mrs. 
Clmton's  fiivolous  talk;  he  was  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  theatrical  preparations,  and  the 
tiu)ught  of  Christmas  festivities,  gay  banquets, 
and  overflowing  rooms,  had  become  odious  to 
him.  Sullen  and  unsociable,  he  felt  indifferent 
to  any  external  shaddw  that  might  darken  the 
atmosphere  around  him;  but  he  hated  the 
thought  of  society,  and  the  self-restraint  it 
Would  impose  on  him — he  enjoyed  nothing  just 
iiow  but  the  free  indulgence  of  his  splenetic 
humour.  Therefore,  there  was  no  great  unsel- 
fishness in  his  willingness  to  retain  Desmond 
and  his  dying  child,  although  such  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case.  And  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deceive  himself  or  others ;  for  since  the 
demon  of  ill-temper  had  taken  temporary  pos- 
sesion of  him,  he  often  assured  those  around 
him,  that  he  hated  Christmas,  and  that  the 
plays  and  ball  would  be  a  consummate  bore. 
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But  Liliiin  could  not  endure  the  thoi^ht  iii 
losing  }icr  expected  triumph  and  pleasure,  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  was  irritated  beyond  contnJ  Ik 
her  son-in-law's  continued  sulleoness.  Sk 
resolved  to  ignore  his  prohibition,  and  suggal 
to  Desmond  the  move  she  so  much  desired. 

She  took  the  opportunity  one  wet  morning, 
when  Lord  Rosscndale  was  safe  out  taundog, 
and  she,  with  Desmond,  Alice,  and  Wilfred 
was  sitting  by  the  tire,  idling,  as  people  oftai 
do  on  a  wet  winter's  morning. 

She    called   Uttle    Kate   to    her    side.      Tht 
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old's  arm.  ^'  And  she  looks  very  pale,  too. 
be  wants  change  of  air,  Fm  afraid ;  there  is 
3thing  like  it  for  children  when  they  get 
Blicate." 

**She  must  get  a  little  stronger,"  said  Des- 
Kmd,  '*  before  we  can  travel ;  she  soon  will,  I 
ope.*' 

He  looked  at  Alice,  but  saw  only  sorrowful 
fmpathy  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the 
ibject  just  then;  and  in  a  few  moments 
^ond  left  the  room,  his  child  following 
im. 

"  Surely  he  ought  to  take  her  somewhere," 
a  Mrs.  Clinton  to  Alice,  as  the  door  closed. 

"Oh,  mammal  she  could  scarcely  travel," 
id  Alice.  "  Her  strength  is  quite  gone,  though 
3*  father  will  not  allow  himself  to  see  the  state 

the  case." 

"Welir  observed  Mrs.  Clinton,  "I  must 
yl  cannot  admire  Mr.  Desmond's  conduct. 
*8  all  very  well  to  have  a  great  deal  of  feeling, 
d  strong    affections,   but   they   should    not 
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degenerate  into  selfishness.  It's  very  Irisb* 
too,  his  inflicting  himself  upon  Lilian  and  Heory 
in  this  sort  of  way." 

''Henry   wishes   him   to   stay/'  said  Alio^- 
"  Besides  he  cannot  go." 

"  Nonsense,"  was  Mrs.  Clinton's  sole  repl^  i 
and  silence  prevaQed  until  the  entrance  of  liHac^ 
who  came  in,  looking  much  less  bright  thft-^^ 
usual 

She  threw  herself  on  the  sofia  beside  b^^ 
mother  in  an  attitude  of  profound  ennui. 

"It's  dreadful  being  in  such  unoertaii^*^ 
about  all  our  arrangements,"  she  said,  quef*^' 
lously.  "  Henry  is  really  too  provoking.  >C^* 
Desmond  is  with  him  now ;  he  was  talking  ^^ 
g^ing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  next  week  for  bi^ 
child's  health,  and  Henry  insists  on  their  staying 
here,  imless  Dr.  Browne  orders  them  away." 

"Most  extraordinary!"  said  Mrs.  Clinton. 
"  And  Mr.  Desmond  really  said  he  was  going !" 

"  He  did,  mamma ;  it  was  the  least  he  coiild 
do,  I  think ;  but  Henry  said  in  his  most  deter- 
niiiied  way,  '  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  Des- 
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Kiond ;  your  chfld  is  better  here  than  she  could 
)e  after  travelliDg  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Des- 
nood,  you  will  oblige  Lady  Rossendale  and 
D^fself  by  remaioing ;'  and,  mamma,  he  gave 
De  such  a  look  when  he  said  ^  Lady  Rossen- 
bk,'  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  and 
Ay  something  about  wishing  him  to  remain, 
i  is  too  provoking !" 

Her  own  disappointment,  her  husband's  con- 
ndiction,  her  sense  of  total  powerlessness  to 
resist  his  iron  will,  were  too  much  for  Lilian, 
intil  angry  tears  of  vexation  came  to  her 
tiief.  Her  mother  soothed  and  scolded  her 
^  turns,  expressing,  all  the  time,  a  lively 
kmr  of  her  son-in-law's  whimsical  hospi- 
!dity,    and   Desmond's    unpardonable    selfish- 

Thus  general  discomfort  was  established 
UQODg  all  the  inmates  of  Nomeley  Manor. 

Two  days  more,  and  little  Kate  was  no 
loDger  to  be  seen  —  the  rapidly-increasing 
^'eakness  had  given  way  to  entire  torpor — 
•nd  she  lay  on  the  bed  she  was  no  more  to 
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kave,  tin  she  quitted  it  for  a  still  calmcar  xtia% 
place. 

Dr.  Browne  told  Wilfred  and  Afioe^astk} 
stood  together  in  the  hall  waiting  tobevlii 
report,  that  the  child  could  scarcely  live  aDother 
day,  that  effiiaion  on  the  brain  had  taken  phflti 
and  that  they  might  teQ  the  iatiier,  for  he  iuA 
not. 

"  I  will  tell  him/'  said  Alice,  as  the  doctor 
departed. 

"  It  is  a  cruel  task,"  Wilfred  said.  "  Such 
offices  are  fitter  for  me ;  but  do  as  yoi 
will." 

And  as  they  spoke,  Desmond  appeared. 

"  Mrs.  Lester  is  with  Kate,"  he  said. 
"  What  did  the  doctor  say  to  you  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment;  W 
Wilfred  turned  away,  saying,  as  he  left  the 
haU: 

"  Desmond,  you  will  trust  through  all  ?" 

They  were  alone  together.  Alice  needed  not 
to  speak,  for  Desmond  saw  his  child's  sen- 
tence   in    her    face.      He    turned  from  b^' 
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mSked  a  few  steps,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers.  At  last,  he 
i^ke. 

"  I  am  to  lose  her,  then  ?" 

Alice  came  to  his  side. 

"She  will  not  suffer,"  she  said,  "hut  her 
idease  is  near." 

"  Oh !  how  could  I  have  hoped  so  long  !  I 
ne?er,  never  believed  it  till  now !" 

And  his  head  sunk  upon  his  hands. 

Alice  would  have  died  to  comfort  him,  but 
she  had  no  words.  She  stood  close  beside 
turn,  watching  him  anxiously.  He  was 
struggling  for  resignation  —  trying  to  give 
ker  up. 

"  It  would  be  kindest  to  leave  him,"  Alice 
ftought. 

She  turned  away.  He  heard  her  retreating 
>tq),  and  raising  his  head,  murmiu*ed  : 

"  Will  you  not  stay  with  me  ?" 

And  in  an  instant,  she  was  at  his  side  again  ; 
W  neither  spoke  till  many  slow,  sad  minutes 
W  passed  on. 
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-*  ShdD  I  ask  WDfred  to  oome  toyoQ,"A£oB 
swLafcksl. 

•*  Xo,**  be  tcpfied,  "  only  you— onty  ycm  jd 


^I  win  not  lewre  you,"  she  refdied  ''Be 
comfbrtcd,  Mr.  Desmond,  it  is  a  sililes 
and    a   hmppy  life  that   is   now  nearing  i^ 


»> 


"  But  I  shall  lose  her.  I  shall  be  alone,  with 
my  best  hc^  gone  finom  me." 

^'  You  have  another  ch3d/'  she  said. 

*'Oh,  not  like  her!"  he  answered.  "She 
was  scarcely  a  child.  She  was  my  fireside 
angel !  She  would  have  been  my  good  in- 
fluence for  ever,  and  I  must  lose  her !" 

WTiat  could  Alice  say  ?  Sflently  she  stood 
beside  him  till  the  minutes  grew  to  hours,  and 
the  December  twilight  replaced  the  wintij 
sunshine  that  had  streamed  in  through  the 
windows. 

Mrs.  Lester  entered,  and  asked  him  to  come 
up  and  see  his  child.  She  was  awake.  The 
torpor  bad  ceased,  and  she  had  asked  for  biiD* 
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''Come  with  me/'  be  said  to  Alice. 

And  they  went  together  to  Kate's  bed- 
ade. 

She  knew  them  both  instantly ;  and  stretch- 
ii^  out  both  her  tiny  hands,  she  drew  them 
towards  her.     They  could  not  speak  a  word. 

*"  Papa,  won't  you  kiss  me  ?"  said  the  child, 
trying  to  raise  herself.  "  Papa,  bid  me  good 
n^ht — I  am  going  to  sleep." 

He  bent  over  her,  and  took  the  little  wasted 
form  in  his  arms. 

"  You  shall  sleep  here,  my  child,"  he  said, 
''and  I  shall  be  near  you  when  you  wake." 

He  had  almost  a  hope. 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  I  shall  not  wake 
^,  papa.     Alice,  tell  him  where  I  am  going." 

"He  knows,  my  darling,  he  knows,"  mur- 
iNired  Alice. 

**  And  don't  let  him  be  too  sorry,"  continued 
^ ;  "  and  don't  go  away  from  him !  Alice, 
*ay  with  papa !" 

Without  a  word,  Maurice  Desmond  drew 
Ma  right  hand  from  his  dying  child's  grasp, 
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and  extended  it  towards  Alice,  She  mrtfeis 
look  of  bitter  sorrow,  wild  entreaty,  conteiAij 
grief,  and  earnest  hope — a  look  all  passion  [ind 
agony,  yet  -lightwi  with  something  like  a  gleam 
from  heaven — and  she  laid  her  hand  in  lia 
which  closed  upon  it  as  if  the  treasure  would 
never  again  be  relinquished. 

The  child  laid  her  head  upon  the  uniwd 
hands. 

"Alice  will  stay,  papa,"  she  said.  "Now 
lay  rac  down  again.  Give  me  your  hand,  papi, 
and  give  me  yours,  Alice." 
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^  aDd  at  his  side  the  other,  and  low  and 
amestly  repeated  the  prayer  in  our  visitation 
ervioe  "  For  a  sick  Child." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Kate,  when  he  had 
nished.  "Good  night,  Lina.  You  will  be 
ey  good,  and  come  to  me  some  day." 

Before  the  awe-struck  child  could  answer,  a 
cmvukive  shudder  passed  ov^r  the  counte- 
ance  of  the  dying  twin. 

*'  Come  near  me,  papa,  I  can't  see  you ! 
Some,  Alice  !"  she  said. 

They  each  took  her  by  the  hand,  bent  over 
Imt,  and  heard  her  last  "  Good  night." 

Little  Kate  was  dead. 

The  other  child  pressed  forward,  put  her 
fe^t  head  between  her  father  and  Alice,  saw 
'he  awful  mysterious  change. 

"We  are  not  twins  any  longer !"  she  cried, 
^  broke  into  bitter  wailing. 

Wilfred  carried  her  from  the  room,  and 
A£ce  and  Desmond  were  left  alone  with  their 
dead. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

But,  oh  !  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 
To  lilesg  UB  with  thy  heav'n-loved  jimoccnM. 

To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  has  made  our  foe, 
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ber's  face.  Only  Wilfred  and  Alice  could 
^  to  him  while  that  little  corpse  was  lying 
tr  head.  He  had  no  word  for  any  other — 
*  even  for  his  only  child.  She  was  kindly 
ed  for  by  Mrs.  Lester,  and  petted  and 
iced  by  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Lilian  when  it 
ted  their  fancy,  but  her  father  could  not  bear 
presence. 

Lord  Rossendale  was  kind  in  all  things — in 
things — but  he  knew  nothing  of  kind  words 
gentle  sympathies,  such  as  his  afflicted  guest 
n  needed.  He  made  all  arrangements  for 
i  fimeral,  agreed  to  Alice's  request  that  a 
my  comer  of  Nomeley  churchyard  should  be 
spared  for  Kate's  last  resting-place,  and  paid 
}Pf  outward  sign  of  respect  to  the  sorrow  of 
\  friend — that  sorrow,  within  whose  sphere  he 
red  not  come. 

Two  days  passed  by,  and  Alice  and  Desmond 
xxl  together,  for  the  last  time,  beside  the  bed 
lere  lay  all  that  remained  of  what  they  both 
d  loved  so  tenderly.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
bit,  in  departing,  had  stamped  the  forsaken 
ij  with  a  beauty  such  as  it  had  never  before 
VOL.  III.  D 
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worn,  fiur  as  it  was  in  life.  Tlie  pure  pak  fti 
tures  with  their  solemn  smile,  die  dosed  efo 
the  holy  farow,  the  bright  ftir  hair,  lying  in 
long  curve  beside  the  colomkss  chedcs^  th 
hands  crossed  upon  the  breast  that  had  neic 
known  a  storm — she  was  more  like  an  ca 
tranced  saint  than  a  dead  diikL  Alioe  ha 
brought  some  of  the  bright  leaves  and  benk 
of  the  hoDv  to  lav  beside  her,  but  thev  seemc 
muneet  companions  for  the  stainless  lily  thi 
was  withering  there,  and  she  had  taken  then 
away  and  left  the  couch  ungamished,  save  b] 
one  branch  of  the  white  datura,  which  huog  iti 
vast  sculptured  bells  firom  an  alabaster  vase  it 
the  head  of  the  bed. 

Little  Kate  had  once  said  to  Alice  that  it 
was  a  flower,  she  thought,  which  angels  m^ 
love.  She  was  an  angel  now,  and  Alice  fasuifi 
that,  midst  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  she  migb^ 
still  be  conscious  of  this  earthly  offering,  and  o 
the  love  that  had  thus  found  expression. 

And  Alice  and  Desmond  stood  there  haDf 
in  hand.  Not  as  they  had  stood  before,  through 
the  long  bitter  hours   of  Kate's  last  day  on 
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I  he  sorrowing  alone,  despite  the  haunting 
r  unexpressed  sympathy ;  she,  longing  to 
be  comfort  he  had  not  dared  to  seek :  but 
ler,  together  now,  in  heart  and  soul  united 
le  grief,  one  faith,  one  immortal  love, 
ken  stOl,  but  no  longer  unexpressed ;  for, 
)  solemn  presence  of  death,  their  hands 
earts  had  joined,  and  the  silent  vows  were 
v^ledged,  liot  in  words,  that  death  could 
break. 

ad  in  hand  they  left  the  room,  and  the 
3f  her  whom  on  the  darker  side  of  the 
they  would  never  more  behold ;  and  hand 
d  shortly  afterwards  they  walked  together 
the  river,  through  the  deep  glen  of  the 
talking — ^for  words  had  come  at  last — of 
inited  future. 

y  were  no  common  lovers.  Death  and 
had  solemnized  their  love,  heightened  it 
I  pure  passion  to  an  immortal  tie.  It 
;  up  amid  the  rains,  under  a  clouded  sky ; 
r  to  the  clear  heaven  above  them. 
at  a  change  there  was  on  Desmond's 
nance.     Sorrow,  hope,  and  joy  had  in 
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p  of  lilies  at  its  feet,  and  a  white  rose-tree 
b  the  head-stone. 

lie  same  day  Mr.  Hornby  died,  and  Lord 
endale  formally  offered  the  living  to  WQ- 
and  was  unutterably  surprised  when,  after 
vd  of  earnest  thanks,  he  asked  for  two 
time  to  consider  before  he  accepted  a  life 
D  of  attractions  to  him. 
9  thought  much  and  deeply  over  it;  for 
ishes  and  inclinations  all  drew  him  towards 
ife  of  a  country  rector,  with  its  pleasing 
s  and  its  pure  quiet  atmosphere :  the  tur- 
and  noise  of  cities  was  to  him  peculiarly 
steful,  and  he  had  a  child's  delight  in  "  the 
^  of  earth,  water,  and  skies,"  a  delight 
h  he  had  never  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened 
d,  having  all  his  Ufe  dwelt  in  towns. 

0  him,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  could  give 
iioiights  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;" 

the  waving  trees,  the  floating  cloud- 
^8,  the  broad  purple  moorland,  woke  in 
^  a  rapture  and  a  love  too  seldom  felt 
B  the  blind  and  deaf  children  of  earth, 
Hlf6  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  of  melody. 
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the  last  few  days  left  successtre  traces  there  s 
which  after  years  would  not  obliterate.  His  g 
bright  countenance  was  not  darkened  by  aD  the  ^ 
shadows  that  had  passed  over  it,  but  it  wore  a  ja 
soberer  and  a  clearer  light ;  there  was  a  look  in  «> 
his  eyes  as  though  their  tears  had  never  blinded  M^ 

them,  but  rather  revealed  a  glory  and  a  lovell £ 

ness  whose  memory  haunted  them  still. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "ray  own  Alice,  in  tht^ac 
darkest  hour  of  my  life  you  came  to  be  mj^^.^: 
good  angel.  How  can  I  ever  thank  Heaven  i=^  ^^pf 
1  ought!  I  rebelled  against  the  sorrow  whicbi^ 
seemed  too  hard  to  bear,  yet  when  it  came,  vM:  i 
brought  with  it  a  blessing  I  had  not  dared  U^^^tB 
hope  for ;  and  though  I  have  lost  my  child,  7  I 
can  feel  nothing  but  thankfulness." 

"  You  will  learn  to  be  thankful  for  the  vei*" — ^ 
loss,"  said  Alice,  "  thankful  that  you  have  ;«-  ' 
child  in  Heaven." 

"  And  you  on  earth — you,  for  ever  Alice  V* 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  words,  but  drew^^^ 
rloser  to  his  side. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  their  common  sorrow,  .^- 
that  her  affection  for  him  blossomed  into  love.    -^ 
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hen  she  knelt  beside  him  to  receive  the  last 
lood-night "  of  his  dying  cMd,  the  thought 
bed  into  her  heart  that  she  could  never  leave 
i;  that,  from  that  moment^  they  had  one 
ire;  and  then,  like  a  sunburst,  came  the 
iwledge  that  he  loved  her  even  as  she  would 
)  him — that  they  two  were  one  for  evermore. 
1  in  the  holy  presence  of  the  dead,  their 
irits  rushed  together." 
und  now  they  talked  of  their  home  by  the 
intic  waves — of  the  country  unknown  to 
e,  but  already  loved,  where  their  future 
(  should  pass,  and  where  they  hoped  to 
B  such  ^'  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  " 
hould  prove  that  they  had  not  lived  only  for 
I  other. 

"hey  were  engaged,  as  the  term  is ;  and  they 
ied  that  after  the  funeral  they  would  make 
r  engagement  known.  Desmond  shrunk 
1  attracting  notice  to  himself  or  Alice,  just 
i;  and  she  thought  it  best  to  wait  until 
last  trial  was  over.  To  ask  her  mother's 
lent  seemed  but  a  form,  so  sure  of  receiving 
lid  she  feel;  to  tell  her  all  would  be  an 


t,  it  ibns  is  to  speak,  however  supot 
[,  «f  ev  iaBoat  fedbgs  to  unsympatluaif 
Btt  Afioe  Mt  certain  of  her  motWi 
owiaf  how  Mrs.  Clmtoo  opsdi 
■•■■i  ikM  ihe  would  rejoice  at  the  "  establist)- 
■m  *  flf  bath  her  dusters  -,  knomng  to^ 
ikM  ife  Bid  Desnuad,  that  his  drcuiDStaim 
oaid  mat  teannahlT  be  objected  to,  iti 
Tial  ^  cotiki  well  spare  her,  thou^  w 
fjiba   thM   wooid    remain    to   be  her  coot- 


Tlias  no  dcrabts  and  fears  were  there  to  ft 
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gnnip  of  lilies  at  its  feet,  and  a  white  rose-tree 
beside  the  head-stone. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Hornby  died,  and  Lord 
Rossendale  formally  oflfered  the  living  to  Wil- 
fred, and  was  unutterably  surprised  when,  after 
a  word  of  earnest  thaoks,  he  asked  for  two 
days  time  to  consider  before  he  accepted  a  life 
so  fiill  of  attractions  to  hira. 

He  thought  much  and  deeply  over  it ;  for 

s  wishes  and  iDclinations  all  drew  him  towards 

i  life  of  a  country  rector,  with  its  pleasing 

i  and  its  pure  quiet   atmosphere :   the  tur- 

of  cities  was  to  him  peculiarly 

:  delight  in  "  the 
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UDOonscious  of  both,  looking  only  at  the  puppet- 
shows  of  society,  aod  listening  to  its  sounding 
brass. 

Wilfred  woxild  not  follow  his  heart's  strongest 
wish  tUl  long  thought  and  earnest  prayer  bad 
enabled  him  to  see  clearly  whether  his  path  of 
duty  led  him  through  the  sunny  vale  he  longed 
to  traverse ;  and  if  not,  if  he  saw  that  his  pas- 
tures were  not  to  he  by  the  still  waters,  but  that 
he  must  toil  on  In  the  barren  wilderness,  he 
would  not  pause  to  reason,  to  talk  sophisHj 
with   himself,    and  become  the   willing  duptof 
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I  event  which  at  once  extinguished  the  last 
leering  hope  in  Lilian's  mind  that  the  plays 
ii^t  take  place  after  all — for  Lord  Rossendale 
as  determined,  as  he  said,  to  show  his  respect 
r  the  memory  of  his  rector,  by  remaining  in 
dusion  for  some  time  ;  not,  however,  abstain- 
ig  for  more  than  three  days  from  the  hunting 
dd,  which  in  his  gloomiest  hours  still  pos- 
ssed  for  him  a  grave  charm. 

Let  us  return  to  Alice  and  Desmond,  as  they 
alked  together  through  the  woods,  on  the 
iemoon  after  Kate's  funeral  The  sunset  light 
imed  upon  the  hill-side,  faded  away,  and  gave 
iaoe  to  broad,  dear  moonlight,  before  they 
turned  to  the  house.  They  took  no  note  of 
ine — it  had  ceased  to  them;  their  moments 
cod  still  while  they  surveyed  the  future  before 
i^n,  lit  up  by  their  mutual  love,  now  at  last 
infessed. 

For  Alice  loved  at  last.  At  last  her  soul 
unched  itself  on  that  broad  ocean  where  so 
any  hearts  are  shipwrecked,  so  many  hopes 
itombed — that  sea  into  which  every  woman 
ffows  herself,  sooner  or  later,  to  sink  or  swim ; 

D  3 


ODtcf 

It  liow  diflbiHti 
of  wimlfiing  fimdn^ptf* 

ind  MiMUidi  aramidAi 
Horad.  m  the  wDd  d^ 
!CKrfiniTO«di.  TMjr,  it  wMDottyor 
bad  lifiiitled  M  his  trach,  tndfii 
&i  vidm  her  it  the  SGond  of  Ui 
w.*r;2s :  but  time  has  little  to  do  viA 
:^ff  rrrv^r  :t  soak,  and  moral  vears  had,  siooe 
:^'.>«  iirs^  pissed  over  Alice^s  head.  Her  fin* 
r:w;h  m-ss  rver,  with  its  idolatrr,  its  shade*- 
vrsLir.  is  sci'  dvV^pcioD.  She  had  come  o«4 
:=.::  the  liirht  of  truth ;  she  had  seen  that  tbe 
bnudfcL  which  her  soul  adored,  was  ever  with 
:be  ^xxL  and  she  had  grown  wise  with  the 
w-^^-^cQ  which  the  wcnid  cannot  recognise;  ^ 
had  learnt  sdf-conquest  and  aelf-directioD,  aod 
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^  longer  decked  her  day-idols  with  fading 
flowers  plucked  from  the  luxuriant  gardens  of 
fcerown  wild  fancy. 

Maurice  Desmond  won  her  friendship  by  his 
tutfa  and  earnestness,   her  sympathy  by   his 
omm,  her  love — but  who  can  trace  the  birth 
fWe?  that  electric  power  of  the  spirit   by 
inch  we  break  into  light  and   flame  at  the 
pproach  of  one— only  one — among  the  many 
ho  may  share  our  friendship   and  our  sym* 
ithy.     She  loved  him,  and  would  go  through 
e  beside  him.     Her  destiny  stood  before  her, 
iveOed,  and  bright  with  hope. 
While  these  two  walked  homewards  under  the 
earning  stars,  far  different  minds  were  holding 
miDune  beside  the  brilliantly-lighted  table  in 
idy  Rossendale's  boudoir.      Lilian  sat  there 
&  her  mother,  both  idly  plying  some  gay  and 
lally  useless  work — ^both  sighing,   at  intervals, 
e  quidc,  fretful  sigh  of  discontent,  both  talk- 
l  random  words,  which  by  degrees  gathered 
to  conversation. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Lilian,  flinging  aside  her 
ks  and  gold  twist,    "  how  provoking  ever}^- 
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thing  is !      1  had  looked  forward  to  such  i 
delightful  winter!" 

"  Well  my  dear,  I  only  hope  you  may  nal" 
up  for  it  next  year ;  and  1  suppose  Han 
won't  object  to  a  little  quiet  socie^  by  and 
bye," 

"  But  I  had  so  looked  forward  to  our  pis;*, 
mamma  '.  and  Henry  might  have  allowed  tten 
after  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  HornWs 
dt-ath  !" 

"  Which  was  nobody's  fault,  my  dear ;  and 
you   must  have  expected   it  very  soon,  be  wis 
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^onshire,  so,   mamma,   your  vision   is  des- 
foyed.     How  very  late  Alice  is !" 

"  Very,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  uneasily ;  "  she  is 
'alkiDg  with  Mr.  Desmond.  I  wonder  when 
e  wiD  go  away." 

^'On  Wednesday,  mamma;  he  told  Henry 
I.  He  and  Alice  are  inseparables.  Do  you 
yprove  of  it  ?" 

"  Approve  of  what,  my  dear  ?  Surely  you 
»n't  think  Alice  could  for  a  moment  admit  the 
tentions  of  an  Irish  widower,  or  that  he  ever 
eamt  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
**  Alice  is  not  like  other  people,  mamma," 
id  Lilian.  ''  She  is  romantic  in  her  ideas, 
d  would  go  to  Ireland  or  to  Kamschatka  if 
e  right  individual  presented  himself" 
**  Yes ;  she  would  marry  a  starving  poet,  or 
I  exiled  Pole,  if  a  genuine  one  were  to  cross 
r  path ;  but  poor  Mr.  Desmond  is  no  h^os 
r  roman ;  a  great,  rough,  common-place, 
timable  Irish  squire!  My  dear  Lilian,  this 
a  wilder  notion  than  mine  about  Wilfred  and 
iss  Hornby.  You  are  giving  me  windmills 
fight  with." 
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"  I  have  stroog  dDubts,  manima,"  Lilian 
replied,  '*  wbetber  Mr.  Desmond  is  not  m 
earnest  in  his  admir:ition  of  Alice.  Shr  is  his  ' 
greatest  fiieod,  and  I  am  sure  her  derotioD  to 
his  children  and  her  grief  for  that  powliuk 
thing,  must  have  made  her  something  more. 
And  there  are  attracllTe  qualities  in  Mr.  De^- 
mood,  I  think ;  Wilired  is  excessivdv  fond  of 
him,  and  he  and  Alice  ahraj'S  have  the  same 
likes  and  dislikes.  Mamma,  I  am  coDfideiit 
there  is  something  in  it" 

Mrs.    Clinton's    coimteiiance    darkened    a 
Lilian  spoke.     She  recaPed  many  litde 
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Jice  would  be  very  happy,  I  dare  say,  and  there 
s  Dothmg  against  Mr.  Desmond  1" 

"  I  have  very  different  views  for  my  daughter," 
aid  Mrs.  Clinton,  stiffly.  "  I  could  not  for  a 
[QomeDt  tolerate  the  idea  of  her  marrying  that 
lum,  with  his  obscure  Irish  connexions,  his 
incumbered  property,  his — Why,  Lilian,  he  is  a 
cafect  nonentity,  neither  family,  station,  or 
t>perty.  It  is  out  of  the  question." 
The  distant  opening  of  a  side  door  was  heard. 
**  They  are  come  in,"  said  Lilian.  "  Mamma, 
ay  don't  frighten  Alice." 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  lay  the  evil  spirit 
dch  one  word  had  evoked.  Mrs.  Clinton  left 
^  room,  and  met  Alice  in  the  passage,  fol- 
ded her  to  her  own  room,  entered,  shut  the 
or,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  her  daughter. 
Alice  had  come  in,  resolved  to  tell  her  all. 
>^  was  the  time. 

**  Mamma,"    she    said,    her   voice   faltering, 
lear  mamma,  may  I  talk  to  you  now  for  a 
V  minutes  ?     Will  you  sit  down  here  for  a 
tie  whUe  ?" 
But  Mrs.  Clinton  stood  rigidly  before  her. 
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more  than  ever  incensed,  now  that  AKce's  first  . 
words  had  all  but  proved  Lilian's  suggestioDi 
true. 

"  I  can   imagine  what  you   are   going   to   tel 
me,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.     "  It  is  time  1- 

should  hear  it  from  yourself,  having  just  heart  -J 
it  from  others." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  longed  to  tell  you  all,  bo ^ 

till  now  I  could  not.  You  do  not  suppose  w^^^ 
told  any  one  else  first !  we  never  thought  o  "^^ 
that." 

We !  the  pronoun  roused  Mrs.  Clinton '^^^ 
anger  to  its  height,  and  smoothly  but  heavitj^ii''" 
the  torrent  overflowed.  "  So  you  have  onterec^^ 
into  an  engagement  nith  Mr.  Desmond  nithou^^^ 
consulting  any  one ;  and  I   suppose   you   wcre^^^ 

about  to  inform  me  of  the  event.     Very  inde 

pendent    and    praiseworthy    conduct,    Alice,    C^ 
must  say  !     Will  you  inform  me  of  the  re-st  o^^ 
your  plans  ?  or  is  it  more  desirable  that  I  should^ 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  your  further  arrange  ■■ 
ments  ?" 

.\1'     was  thunderstruck  at  this  unpropitii 

*   "f  the  inte         ;  ^"*  she  Mi 


range  ■■ 
pitioo*} 
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iot  despair.  It  was  but  a  doud  of  temper,  she 
bought. 

**  Mammay"  she  said,  "  do  not  be  angry  with 
le;  bdieve  me,  I  would  not  keep  you  in 
UnQranoe,  but  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Desmond 
bould  wait  untQ  after  the  funeral  to — " 

**  To  what  ?  to  propose  to  you,  or  to  make 
tmr  secret  engagement  known  ?" 

''There  was  no  engagement,  mamma,  until 
-until  to-day ;  and  I  would  not  have  promised, 
ut  I  never  doubted  that  you  would  consent. 
Jy  father's  friend — your  friend — I  thought, 
lamma !" 

''Alice,  your  total  ignorance  of  life  is  too 
^tolerable;  because  your  father  was  kind  to 
(r.  Desmond,  and  because  for  his  sake  I  have 
'ways  been  civil  to*  him,  you  imagine  that  I 
^ould  allow  you  to  marry  a  perfectly  unknown 
^vidual — an  Irish  fortune-hunter." 

Alice's  spirit  rose  indignantly  at  the  bitter 
ilsebood.  She  would  have  cast  her  fortune  to 
^e  winds  rather  than  hear  such  words ;  she 
ould  not  speak,  but  stood  with  flashing  eyes 
nd  crimson  brow  before  her  mother. 
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"  Alice !  is  that  the  way  to  look  at  me  ?     S"       i^ 
down." 

Alice  obeyed,  the  angry  colour  fading  from    n 
her  cheek. 

"  Forgive  me/'  she  said ;  "  and  do  not 
such   cruel  words  of    him.       Listen   to  m.< 
mamma;   he  is   not   what   you   think;   he 
Irish,  indeed,  but  you  know  he  is  of  good  famiL 
and  not  poor ;  and  oh !  he  b  so  good  and  tni.' 
and  he  has  suffered  so  much!     Oh,  moth< 
you  will  not  refuse  !" 

"  Nonsense,  Alice ;  I  can't  believe  that  su( 
a  common-place  individual  can  have  made 
serious  impression  upon  you.     If  he  has,  yo"*^ 
will  get  over  it ;  for  most  certainly  I  do 
I  call  the  possessor  of  an  encumbered  estate 
Ireland  worse  than  poor ;  and  as  for  family,    * 
suppose  you  mean  that  like  every  Irishman    * 
ever  met,  he  traces  his  descent  from  some  hal^^ 
starved   king   of  the  dark   ages.     That  don** 
constitute  good  family  in  my  ideas." 

Alice  might  have  smiled  at  her  mother^^ 
confused  ideas  of  the  Norman  and  Celtic  races  ; 
but  it  was   too  serious   a   matter,    her  whol^ 


II 
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future  was  douding  over,  as  her  mother  spoke. 
But  there  was  hope  still.  She  rose,  and  came 
tiinidly  to  Mrs.  Clinton's  side. 

''I  will  do  nothing  without  your  approval, 
mamma.  I  will  obey  you  in  this  as  in  all 
things.  You  know  that  you  can  trust  me; 
•nd  to-morrow — to-night,  perhaps — may  I  not 
ipeak  to  you  again  ?" 

Mrs.  Clinton's  temper  was  a  little  softened 
by  Alice's  submission — only  her  temper,  not 
her  resolution — for  this  time  she  was  indeed 
i^ved ;  it  was  not,  as  Alice  thought,  a  short 
ttiger  which  prompted  her  refusal;  it  was  a 
r  finn  determination — ^iirm  as  a  rock  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  whether  the  noby  waters  foam 
>bove  it,  or  lie  smooth  and  placidly  around. 

"Wen,  Alice,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad,  at  all 
events,  to  see  that  you  do  not  persist  in  your 
niost  unjustifiable  conduct.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  keep  your  promise.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  shall  do  so 

to-night ;  but  I  assure  you,  Alice,  my  consent 

• 

^8  completely  out  of  the  question.  I  leave  you 
^w  to  think  over  your  conduct,  and  resolve  on 
^  more  proper  course  of  action." 


ibI  f 
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inpy  nonk 
she   tfaougkL 
s  kmind 
conldpmil* 
bv  the  scene  sbe 
Tboa^  her  soulvtf 
A  shrin,  low  note  of 
vtikh    woM   Dot  be 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Oh !  beloved,  it  is  plain 
I  am  not  of  thy  worth,  nor  for  thy  place : 
And  yet  because  I  love  thee,  I  obtain 
From  that  same  love  this  vindicating  grace. 
To  live  on  still  in  love,  and  yet  in  vain — 
To  bless  thee,  yet  renounce  thee  to  thy  face, 

MRS.    BROWNING. 


On  leaving  Alice,  Mrs.  Clinton  proceeded  at 
^  in  search  of  her  son-in-law,  resolved  to  tell 
II  of  his  guest's  presumption,  and  claim  his 
Upathy  in  her  indignation.  A  woman  vexed, 
Mrs.  Clinton  was,  always  flies  to  one  of  her 
tie  relatives  for  support,  hoping  to  twine  her 
^,  angry  intention  around  the  pillar  of  his 


bt  viftere  z  mm  md  a  woman  makeoooum 
tiie  cuBe  is  stra^  indeed,  and  ^ 


9k  fannd  Loid  Roaaendale  in  his  stodj. 
half  adecp.  wriining  hefore  Ihe  fire  inaitft 
arm-chair,  a  newspaper  resting  upon  his  kM, 
and  the  old  pointer  Bess  stretdied  on  the  ng 
beside  him.  She  ftit  no  shyness  at  entoiog 
hii  sanctom,  hot  aroused  him  at  once. 

^  Henry,  I  most  speak  to  you." 

She  oould  not  startle  him  out  of  his  habitoal 
stz^  courtesy.  He  rose,  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
banished  his  d<^  firom  the  rug,  and  sat  down  to 
listen. 

She  told  him  all  her  grievance  in  many 
words.     At  the  first  pause,  he  said : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Clinton,  that  an 
occurrence  so  distressing  to  you  should  have 
taken  place  here ;  but  it  seems  we  are  to  have  a 
series  of  more  or  less  painful  events.  You  are 
resolved  to  withhold  your  consent  ?" 

"  Certainly — most  assuredly,"  she  said.  **  I 
have  much  higher  views  for  my  Alice.    Ao3 1 
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t  right  ?"  Surdy,  you  would  not  approve  of 
3  connexion  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  personally .  concaned/'  he 
p£ed,  '^  I  should  not  object  to  it.  I  like 
Uurice  Desmond;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
othing  in  him  to  dislike,  and  I  have  a  good 
pimoQ  of  him.  But  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
e  would  not  be  a  good  parti  for  Alice.  I 
dieve  his  estates  are  heavily  encumbered ; 
esides,  Alice  is  perfectly  certain  to  do  better, 
he  is  very  young." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
SintoD,  enchanted  at  his  meeting  her  thought 
>  readily.  "  It  would  be  quite  wrong  of  me 
'  yield  to  such  a  mere  idle  fancy  on  her  part. 
eaDy  I  should  never  forgive  myself  in  after 
ars." 

**You  might,  perhaps,  leave  it  to  time," 
ggested  Lord  Rossendale.  "  Give  Alice 
other  season  in  London ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
IT,  if  they  both  wish  to  renew  their  engage- 
int,  let  it  be  so." 
Mrs.  Clinton  shook  her  head. 
**My  dear  Henry,   I  know  human  nature. 
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Leave  a  glimmer  of  hope^  and  yoa  leave  ever 
tiling.  Alice's  romance  wiD  keep  her  couli 
ibr  a  year,  if  there  was  nothing  dse  to  do  i 
and  as  for  him,  he  wiD  woHl  i^nhi  her  fedEq 
now,  and  worm  himsdf  deeper  mto  her  aft 
tions,  to  secure  himsdf  a  place  there  to  the  a 
of  the  year's  probation.  Oh,  no !  I  cam 
agree  to  that  plan." 

"  Wdl,  Mrs.  Clinton,  perhaps  yoa  are  right 
said  Lord  Rossendale,  tired  of  a  dlscnsBi 
whidi  had  so  little  interest  for  him.  "  Knoi 
it  on  the  head  at  once.  Desmond  has  on 
one  more  dav  to  be  here." 

"  And  if  he  should  speak  to  you  about 
vou  win  let  him  see  that  he  has  not 
chance?" 

"  Of  course— poor  feflow— but  you  wiD  1 
him  take  leave  of  her  f" 

*'  I  shall  consider  of  that" 

''There's  the  gong  for  dressing,"  he  sai 
rising  hasdhr,  desirous  to  terminate  the  inte 
view,  and  quite  regardless  of  Mrs.  ClintOB 
gracious  smile,  and  murmured  thanks  for  li 
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We  always  thank  our  fiiends  most  cordially 
yt  their  advice  when  they  have  given  none, 
ittt  taken  our  view  of  the  subject  with  a  soli- 
atous  gravity,  which,  be  it  genuine  or  the 
averse,  always  answers  the  purpose,  and  secures 
HIT  gratitude. 

It  was  a  dreary  evening.  Desmond  saw  at 
)Qoe,  by  his  first  glimpse  of  Alice's  counte- 
uuice  that  all  had  not  prospered  with  her  in  the 
ntemew  fi'om  which  he  had  expected  the  con- 
innation  of  his  hopes.  It  was  the  first  time, 
inoe  his  child's  death,  that  he  joined  the  family 
anje  at  dinner.  All  present  respected  his 
pief,  and  except  by  Mrs.  Lester  and  Wilfred, 
^  was  scarcely  addressed. 

Alice  kept  aloof  from  him.  She  well  knew 
^t  he  would  guess  the  cause.  She  was  more 
'ban  usually  silent,  and  her  presence  seemed  to 
^  to  the  gloom  that  his  had  occasioned. 
MjB.  Clinton,  however,  wore  her  most  placid 
^e,  moved  with  her  most  gliding  step  and 
P^ful  bearing,  and  seemed  so  tranquil  and 
pH)d-tempered,  that  Alice  hoped  the  best  from 

VOL.   IlL  E 
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the  coming  interview,  which  her  oiother  h 
promised  for  that  night 

It  cBMoe,  and  Alice,  scarcely  in  suspenas 
anIeRd  hv  motfaer^a  room. 

"  WdL  my  dear,  I  hope  yoa  are  quite  nocmm 
aked  to  my  wishea.  I  tmati  Afioe,  yoa  hmsm 
nsBohred  to  give  up  your  fooliah  Bsmcy,  and  Ik 
reasoDaUe." 

The  soft  voice  struck  deqpair  to  Afioo's 
heart— instant  despair.  She  said  nothing,  ^d 
not  move^  but  every  trace  of  colour  fled  fioiB 
her  diedc 

**  My  dear  child,  be  rationaL    In  a  few  yetf* 
— nay,  a  few  months — you  will  Chank  me  ibtt 
I  did  not  allow  this  foolish  engagement  to  coD' 
tinue.      I  am  saving  you   from   a  wietcbsd 
marriage,  Alice — ^from  a  miserable  life,  where 
you  would  find  nothing  in  accordance  with  jciof 
tastes.     Mr.  Desmond  never  could  make  you 
happy,  AUce.     He  is  but  a  rough,  oommoO' 
place    character    after  aU.      You    have  betf 
touched  by  his  misfortunes,  and  imagined  10 
him  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess.    Yov> 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  kind  of  life  to  whid^ 
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Id  bring  you.     In  short,  Alice,  it  can- 

would  not  tell  her  unworldly,  earnest- 
child,  now  that  she  spoke  advisedly,  of 
ain  prospects  of  "  doing  better,"  as  the 
inns  it,  or  of  the  disadvantages  she  had 
ed  in  Desmond's  social  position,  of  the 
of  a  life  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  or  of 
mrity  of  his  encumbered  estate.    These 
gitions,   she    well   knew,   would   be   as 
to  Alice.     She  took  another  ground, 
mnot  be,  my  dear  Alice,"  she  went  on. 
^t  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.     I 
sorry  to  distress  you,  but  I  must  con- 
ur  real  interests.      I  must,  as  a  mother 
itand  between  my  child  and  the  gloomy 
into    which    she   would   blindly   rush, 
by  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?" 
addressed,   Alice  could  be  no  longer 
md  yet,  how  hard  it  was  to  speak  when, 
and  heart-crushed,  she  lay  beneath  the 
ns  of  her  hopes. 

her,"   she   said,   and    her    voice    was 
audible,  *'  I  will  obey  you.     It  is  all 

E  2 
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over  then.  Oh,  God  help  me !"  cried  pff  Ms.-  i 
Alice,  as  the  reality  of  her  sorrow  rose  beto  li^nd 
her,  a  form  of  darkness  and  horror.  I'litf 

<*Now,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  GliiriiQD,'' 
give  way  to  that  sort  of  silly  deflpHT 
would  think  it  was  some  bng  mA,i0Kfffi^^ 
attachment  that  I  was  asking  yoa  to 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Alice,  but  yoa 
your  own  imprudence  to  Uame.     Come 
my  dear,  don't  let  us  have  a  scene  !" 

And  with  a  smiling  countenance,  Ifo.  C^ 
ton  flitted  round  her  daughter,  gently  pdti^' 
the  fair  young    bead  which   she  had 
down  with  such  a  weight  of  woe ;  then 
dering  across  the  room  in  search  of 
Cologne,  and  briqging  back  a  glass  cent 
a  due  mixture  of  that  restorative  and 
her  notion  of  Nepenthes-she  approached  ABu^^ 
with  this  remedy  for  despair. 

She  was  rather  startled  when  she  saw 
child's  pale,  almost  livid  feice,  and  fixed 
but  it  relieved  her  to   see  Alice  accept  ao^ 
instantly  swallow  the  draught     She  stoopedi 
down  and  kissed  her.    She  was  a  mother  iS^ 


i 
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all,  and  could  not  grieve  her  child  so  bitterly, 
quite  without  a  pang. 

•*  But  it  is  all  for  Alice's  own  sake— and  I  do 
my  duly/'  she  thought  to   herself,  trampling 
dcmn  the  rising  truth  within  her,  ere  it  could 
tell  her  that  she  wronged  the  sacred  name  of 
duty,  and  sinned  in  driving  the  chariot  of  ambi- 
tion over  the  corpse  of  love. 

"  Now  go  to  bed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  and 
let  me  see  a  brighter  face  to-morrow." 

**  To-morrow,"  repeated  Alice,  vacantly. 
Then  turning  eagerly  towards  her  mother's 
rrtreating  form:  "You  will  let  me  see  him 
once  more,"  she  cried,  hoarsely ;  "  once  more, 
for  the  last  time  ?" 

No  one  could  have  refused  that  pleading 
look — that  supplicating  gesture.  Mrs.  Clinton 
^  struck  by  the  changed  voice  and  the 
^tade  and  expression  of  intense  suffering  so 
^dent  in  her  stricken  child. 

"As  you  will,"  she  said.  "Yes,  you  shall 
^  him  to-morrow.  You  see  I  trust  you, 
ABce.  New  good  night,  my  dear.  Sleep  will 
*>  you  good." 
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And  smiling  upon  the  ruin  she  had  made,     ^. 

she  turncdj  and  left  tlie  room, 

Alice  sat  immoveable,  silent,  tearless,  as  the  ^^ 
long  winter's  night  wore  on,  till  by  degrees  alU  i 
that  might  have  been,  all  that  was  to  be,  grew^^M 

into  reality  before  her.     She  did  not  tWl  as  oni * 

awaking  from  a  dream,  but  as  one  from  whom 
the  true  and  real  source  of  aD  his  happtnes 
had  been  rudely  torn.     The  problem  of  life  hac^Ej 
just  been    solved,    the   purpose    of    her    being 
de6ned  ;  she  had  lived — no   matter  how  brieB 
the  period — she  had  lived  io  the  light  of  tnitl* 

and  love — now  she  was  fiung  into  the  dark ' 

ness — she  could  not  see  one  step  of  tlie  patt^^» 
before  her.  All  was  blotted  out,  all  thrown:^ 
into  the  dark  abyss  which  seemed  ready  tL— ^ 
receive  her  shipwrecked  spirit. 

"  There  is  to  be  no  happiness  for  me  in  thi^^ 
life,"  she  said  within  herself;  and  tlieo  thoughts^^ 
of  little  Kate,  happy  in  her  early  grave,  and    -* 
envied  the   child-angel  who  had  never  suffered. 
But  the  repining  voice  was  silent,  as  before  her 
rose  the  pictured  thought  of  anothsr  glorified 
spirit,  whose  probation    had    been   longer   and 
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rker,  *and  who  through  much  tribulation  had 
tered  into  rest.  It  seemed  to  call  to  her 
>ni  a  higher  and  a  fairer  region  than  even  the 
lid's  bright  heaven ;  and  half  conscious  of 
e  holy  presence  of  her  lost  friend,  she  knelt, 
id  prayed  for  patience,  not  release. 

And  then  she  slept,  the  heavy,  dreamless 
%p  that  follows  a  shock  of  pain — a  shock 
xiewed  when  the  inexorable  morning  brought 
CLck  consciousness.  It  came,  the  day  that  was 
0  see  the  fall  of  even  the  ruined  remnants 
^  her  hope — the  day  when  she  must  take  final 
l^ve  of  Desmond.  Its  first  hours  passed  in  a 
restless  longing  for  the  time  of  trial,  an  anxious 
"^h  that  this  sorrow  should  be  past  and  over, 
ttid  the  moments  never  seemed  so  slow  in 
pwsing  as  they  did  now. 

There  was  no  sympathy  for  Alice.  Mrs. 
Clinton  knew  too  little  of  her  feelings  to  be 
Ale  to  feel  with  her,  Lord  Rossendale  did  not 
B^ve  her  a  thought,  and  Wilfred  was  ignorant  of 
her  distress.  It  was  on  this  morning  that  he 
bounced  his  intention  of  accepting  the  living 
^  Nomeley,  and   his    mind   was  not  a   little 
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absorbed   in  contemplating  his  happy  prospects  ^ 
And  in  forming  a  thousand  plans  for  the 
ot  his  parishioners.     It  was,  howeyer,  a  sole; 
joy,  far  the  sunligfat  of  his  prosperity  did  m 
hSaA  him  from  the  fiur  radianoe  of  his  guidii^ 
star,  duty ;  and  he  rg<Hoed  with  tremUii^ 
he  should  hH  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 


labours  he  undertook  so  gladty — gladly,  but  m 
l^thr. 

"  I  am  so  delighted,  WHfied,"  cried  LiliaK3, 
when  his  decision  was  made  known  to  her,  **  grgo 
ebd  vou  are  to  be  our  rector.  Now  we  shfT^ 
have  a  model  parish— daity  serrioe,  eveiythii^i^ 


correct. 


"  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  my  best^p* 
n?plied  Wilfred,  very  gravely.     "  When  so  mui^^ 
happiness  is  given  me,  I  have  no  excuse,  if 
do  not  render  all  obedience  to  the  giver." 

"  Then  you  really  like  the  parsonage,  an^*  -^ 
the  neighbourhood,  and  you  enjoy  the  thought>=^^^ 
of  being  a  country  parson  ?"  asked  Mrs.  CEn- 
ton. 

*'  I  do,  indeed,''  he  replied.     "  It  fulfils  m] 
dream  of  happiness.      I  have  nothing  now  tc^:^^ 
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sh  for,  as  far  as   earthly   pleasure  is  con- 
med/* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  some- 
ting  not  wholly  pleasing  to  Lilian  in  her 
Misin's  imqualified  expressions  of  happiness, 
be  did  not  acknowledge  to  herself  the  feeling, 
fot  in  her  inmost  heart  she  would  have  pre- 
ared  to  see  a  shadow  upon  Wilfred's  joy,  the 
badow  of  herself.  But  it  had  long  vanished, 
ler  form  stood  no  longer  between  him  and  the 
ight — his  soul's  eclipse  was  over. 

It  so  chanced,  that  shortly  after  breakfast  he 
inmd  himself  alone  with  Alice,  and  then,  in 
be  midst  of  her  kind  words  to  him  on  the 
iibject  engrossing  his  thoughts,  he  detected 
M  all  was  not  well  with  her,  and  soon  by  his 
code,  brotherly  affection,  and  tenderness,  he 
Pew  forth  the  story  of  her  sorrow  and  of  Des- 
^d's  love.  And  Alice  received  his  sympathy ; 
ot  the  diluting,  weakening  sympathy  with 
luch  some  friends  are  wont  to  drown  the 
flcping  energies  of  the  afflicted ;  but  the  sym- 
rthy  which  gives  strength  and  support,  while 

assuages    that    thirst    of  the   heart  which 

E  3 
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•ji'is   tr:     sutt»:r-:r   Sr^jk  ::,  in   ih-r  fever  of  ^^ 
-r/irit. 

Nor  sympathy  alone  did  Wilfred  give ;  b^ 
"courage  to  endure  and  to  obey,"  a  leota*^ 
will,  a  firmness  to  "  suffer  and  be  strong,"  m^ 
infused  into  Alice's  spirit  by   his  inYigantiD^ 
(*ounsc]s,   his  words  of  strength  and  tnitfay  aaa 
(jommc^nding  her  to  the  Lord  of  all  power  in« 
might,  \\v.  left  her,  ner>"ed  for  the  coming  trial* 
strong   in   the    noble   intrepidity    of    resdnt^ 
patirncr. 

Maurice  Desmond  was  not  unprepared  f^^ 
his  share  of  the  impending  woe ;  a  few  wonl^ 
of  Lonl  Rossendale's  had   almost   enligfateoed 
him,  or  rather  thrown  him  into  darkness,  aoo 
in  AHiv*s  rountonance  the  evening  before,  t^ 
had  road   something  that  was  not  the  confiT' 
mation   of  liis  happiness.      He  sought  eagrfy 
for  an  intorviow  with  her,  and  was  not  relieved, 
althougli  she  roaclily  yielded  to  his  proposal  ^ 
another  walk  in  the  woods. 

And  then  slie  told  him  all ;  that  she  never 
could  be  his,  that  she  had  been  too  precipitate, 
had  erred  in  anticipating,  as  she  had  done,  hcf 
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's  consent,  for  that  consent  was  with- 

and  then  she  implored  his  forgiveness  for 

ep  pain,  of  which  she  weU  knew  she  was 

ise. 

held  her  by  the  hand  as  she  spoke,  his 

ightening  at  each  word ;  she  ceased,  but 

not  relax  the  iron  pressure,  and  his 
St,  earnest  look  held  her  more  closely 
'en  his  strong  hand  could  do. 
lice,"  he  said,  "  is  this  no  pain  to  you  ? 
u  ready  to  relinquish  all  that  we  talked 
y  yesterday,  and  that  you  said  was  happi- 

Oh,  Alice,  I  caQed  you  mine — I  heard 
y  you  loved  me — is  it  to  be  all  retracted 

There  is  no  change  in  yoUj  Alice  ?  and 
what  can  part  us  ?" 

e  strove  to  speak,  but  the  wild  tears 
forth  and  left  no  passage  for  a  word. 
IT  that  indeed  there  was  no  change  in  her, 
le  was  his,  in  heart  and  soul, 
drew  her  close  to  him,  held  her  to  his 
a^mbling,  sobbing  as  she  was,  and  seated 
side  him  on   a  fallen   tree;   he   waited 

till   she  grew  calm,  listening  for   her 
3rd. 


Sft  ras 


ithmf  doty,"  she  filtend; " 
it  too  Inra  nv  niBi 
-^Tov  datT.  Afieel  tim  it  is  asl  fa 
TOor  mothiT  oppcucs  m;  bat  why  n 
licU  to  htet — fiirgife  me,  Alioe,  if  I 
mcb  a  cne  as  tiiis^  why  nrait 
BIT  Inppineas  and  joan  to  the 
of—" 

ABce*s  cntnatnig  look  diecked  hioL 
"^  IfaBioe,"  she  said,  imploiiiigly,  **  I  Ao 
Tc«u  vould  bi^  me  to  do  right" 

~  But  h  b  Dot  right,"  he  added,  impetno 
"  Which  is  the  greatest  wrong,  to  Uigli' 
hjfipixKss  of  two  liTes,  or  to  resist  a  crud 
maud,  idiidi,  though  it  is  your  mother's 
sie  DOC,  at  your  age,  bound  to  obey? 
Alice,  to  break  the  heart  that  loves  you  is  i 
wrong!" 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  it  is  you  who  are  cruel 
bdiere  me,  we  shall  both  be  supported 
comforted  if  we  act  rightly  now;  and  w 
bdieve  to  be  right,  is  right  to  me,  and  I 
do  it,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  Don'i 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  turn  against 
we   said  we  would  support  each  other  i 
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duties,  and  in  this  bitter  t)ne  do  not  fiEul  me, 

Maurice !" 

She  spoke  with  the  intense  earnestness  of  one 
whose  life  hangs  upon  the  granting  of  his 
inyer.  Her  eyes  gazing  through  their  tears 
upwards  to  Maurice's,  her  hands  clasped  in  wild 
entreaty,  her  whole  form  expressive  of  suppli- 
cation— what  could  he  say?  There  was  no 
Mswer.  He  might  have  thought  her  sense  of 
<hity  was  morbid  or  overstrained,  but  now  that 
bought  left  him.  His  high,  pure  moral  sense, 
lately  awakened  to  fufl  keenness,  acknowledged 
Ae  truth,  the  right.  He  saw  that  Alice  must 
^  disobey;  he  would  not  tempt  her.  He 
^  sQent 

But  he  did  not  despair.  He  resolved  to 
plead  his  own  cause  with  Mrs.  Clinton.  He 
could  not  think  that  a  woman's  whim  could 
cppose  a  steady  resistance  to  the  happiness  of 
"^  child,  and  he  trusted  that  he  should  over- 
come the  few  worldly  objections  which  he 
^^OQ^i  formed  the  only  obstacles  to  his  union 
^  Alice,  in  her  mother's  eyes.  He  told  Alice 
cf  his  intention,  and  bade  her  cheer  up,  and 
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akiVK;  tf/Z!itLeT,  "  I  duck  ym  3ccrafi  totip  sptf^^ 
W0:  the  aozyyraace  oc  arasiz  ^  t?g  m 

wfa^   I   tho'ighr  Alice  had  sui  fzi 
caoinot  convi-Bt  to  L^  marm^  irhh  v-] 

Hf:  could  not  but  fed  bTiuiai  at  her  col^* 
positive  t^jne. 

"  Miss  Clinton  told  me,"  he  replied,  "  tl 
you  had  strong  objections,  but  she  did  not  te^^^ 
me  what  they  were ;  and  I  think  I  am  juslifii 
in  asking  why  you  consider  me  utterly  unfit 
claim  your  daughter's  hand.      Unworthy  I  am 
indeed — so  are  all  others.     Mrs.  Clinton,  you 
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ist  allow  me  to  ask,  what  are  your  p^^onal 
jectioDS  to  my  character  or  circumstances  ?" 
It  was  Mrs.  Clinton's  turn  to  be  irritated, 
the  manly  self-respect  which  she  looked  upon 
Irish  assurance  (would  that  we  had  more 
it  among  us!)  She  replied  in  her  most 
gid  accents. 

"  Mr.  Desmond,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
to  answer  these  questions ;  pardon  me,  but 
tlunk  you  would  have  shown  more  good- 
sling  by  leaving  them  unasked.  However, 
will  merely  state  that  though  I  have  the 
^est  opinion  of  your  personal  character,  I 
ve  very  different  views  for  my  daughter.  I 
i^template  a  future  for  her  most  unlike  that 
icA  you  would  give  her." 
'*  She  seeks  no  other — she  would  be  happy 
h  me !" 

*  Mr.  Desmond,  you  will  kindly  refrain  from 
Kitioning  before  me  the  unfortunate,  but 
tainly  transient  preference  which  you  have 
^ed  from  my  daughter.  She  has  very 
>perly  promised  to  obey  me,  and  to  hold  no 
ther  intercourse  with  you.     With  my  con- 
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sent,  she  shall  never  live  in  Ireland.  You  wi 
excuse  my  openness.  You  wished  me  to  state 
my  objections — that  is  one  of  them." 

"  My  home  is  within  two  days'  jounte;  o( 
this  place,"  Desmond  replied.  "  But  it  is 
true,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  inflexion  id  his 
voice,  "  it  is  true  that  I  live  in  Irdand,  and 
that  I  will  live  there,  come  what  may.  If  you 
forbid  your  daughter  to  share  my  home,  I 
must  live  and  die  alone  with  my  child  in  the 
only  spot  where  my  darkened  life  will  not  be 
useless." 
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>yes  that  your  attachment  to  my  daughter 

mot  be  very  strong/* 

There  was  no  reply.     He  would  not  display 

fore  such  eyes  the  enshrined  treasure  of  his 

e.     Mrs.  Clinton  continued : 

**  However  that  may  be,  I  trust  you  will  see 

3  propriety  of  seeking  no  further  interview 

th  my  daughter  before  you  leave.     Of  course, 

ch  a  scene  would  be  distressing  to  her,  and  I 

nnot  allow  it  to  take  place." 

''  Since  your  resolution  is  fixed,  Mrs.  Clinton 

-smce,  without  one  kind  word,  you  can  thus 

eak  the  heart  of  your  husband's  friend,  and 

rtroy  the  happiness  of  his  favourite  child — 

ice  you  can  do  this,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

ay  I  learn  to  forgive  you  !" 

**  Irish    rhetoric,"    thought    Mrs.    Clinton ; 

fttremely   rude,   though!      Mr.   Desmond," 

e  said  aloud,   *'  if  you  think  it  is  in  good 

&te  to  make  such  allusions  to  my  bereavement 

d  &mily  circumstances,    I    cannot   prevent 

ur  doing  so,  except  by  concluding  this  inter- 

iw." 

And  rising  slowly,  she  walked  towards  the  door. 
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"  One  word,"  he  said,  before  she  djsappeand. 
"  In  your  presence,  you  will  oUow  me  to  take 
leave  of  Miss  ClintoQ?" 

She  gninted  his  petition  after  a  fevr  demm 
and  went  in  search  of  Alice. 

And  Maurice  was  left  alone  to  struggle  with 
himself,  to  crush  down  his  irritated  pride,  and 
conquer  his  rising  anger — to  aervt:  himsdf 
for  the  pang  of  parting  with  Alice,  to  resolve 
upon  embracing  the  highest  and  hardest  duty— 
the  duty  of  endurance  and  submission. 

"  1  leiirnt  it  from    her,"  he    thought.    "I 
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rough  the  window,  out  to  the  far  horizon. 
is  manly,  upright  form  and  determined 
mntenance  spoke  the  fixed  resolve  of  one  who 
IB  about  to  offer  a  mighty  sacrifice — the 
icrifice  of  life  and  happiness — ^without  fear 
ad  almost  without  regret.  But  Alice  entered 
he  room,  and  all  was  changed.  The  stateliest 
ne  bends  and  quivers  in  every  bou^  when 
truck  by  the  sharp  gust  of  a  winter's  storm ; 
nd  now  the  resolute  lip  quivered,  the  "level 
jrelids"  drooped,  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
umds,  and  the  strong  man's  form  bowed  down 
rtien  he  saw  the  mute  sorrow  in  the  eyes  he 
oved  so  well. 

Alice  did  not  come  alone — her  mother  was 
here,  doing  her  duty,  too,  she  thought,  and 
Qtying  the  unhappy  lovers  quite  as  much  as, 
3  her  opinion,  their  state  deserved. 

Desmond  recovered  his  firmness,  and  spoke 

m. 

*'  I  shall  go  this  day,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
eep  at  the  village,  and  go  by  the  earliest 
toi  to-morrow.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  can 
a." 
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Mrs.  ClintoD  smUed,  and  monnured  some- 
thing polite,  which  no  one  heard.  llieD  tbn 
was  a  ^IcDce.  They  coald  not  trust  themsc^ra 
with  words  beyond  these  oommoo-places.  Thej 
must  part,  to  alt  outward  seeming,  3S  mm 
acquaintances  part — without  a  ^q,  a  wwd,  ix 
a  tokto  exchanged,  to  lighten  the  bitter  Ud 
within  them.  So  is  it  often  in  this  norid— 
the  exterior  conceals  instead  of  expressing  tbf 
internal  truth. 

They  could  not  prolong  this  scene,  or  ratha 
the  torture  hidden  beneath  it. 
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ould  depart,  for  it  would  become  a  prayer : 
God  be  with  you !" 

In  the  parting  of  Alice  and  Desmond,  this 
syer  arose  from  each  severed  heart,  and  did 
It  rise  in  vain.       And  this  was  their  good 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Hope :  with  all  the  strength  thoa  uaest 

In  embncing  thy  despair : 
Lore :  the  eaithlj  lore  thou  losest 

Shall  return  to  thee  more  fiiir : 
Work  :  make  dear  the  forest  tangles 

Of  the  wildest  stranger-land : 
Trust :  the  hlessed  deathly  angels 

Whisper  "  Sahbath  hours  at  hand  ?* 

MBS.    BBOWlCIXfi* 


Weeks  passed — slow,  dreary  winter  weeks, 
although  they  brought  the  many  festivals  of 
Christmas-time  in  their  course.  At  Nornd^ 
Manor  there  was  no  attempt  at  mirth,  although 
what  is  called  "  society"  was  not  entirely  want- 
ing.    There  were   a  few   rigid   dinner-parties, 
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1  dull  visitors  staying  in  the  house,  whom 
ian  knew  not  how  to  entertain.  It  was  very 
Ferent  from  what  she  had  expected. 
On  Christmas  Day,  the  rain  never  ceased; 
New  Year's  Day,  there  was  a  fall  of  snow ; 
5  week  between,  there  was  scarcely  anything 
t  a  mixture  of  both,  sleety  showers,  and  a 
ving  east  wind. 

Lilian  was  quite  glad  that  Wilfred  had  given 
^m  two  services  on  Christmas  Day,  and  one 

each  of  the  following  festivals,  for  it  gave 
r  something  to  do,  and  was  an  excuse  for 
lering  the  carriage  on  a  wet  day.  Besides, 
was  a  means  of  escape  from  some  of  the 
U  visitors,  who  had  religious  scruples  about 
ing  to  church  on  week-days  (unless  there  was 
sermon). 
To  make  matters  worse,  with  the  second  day 

the  new  year,  a  sharp  frost  set  in,  and  put  a 
3p  to  hunting.  Lord  Rossendale's  temper 
fibed  much  in  consequence  of  this  severe 
tvation.  Pheasant-shooting  with  old  Bess 
B^  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  only  sport  he 
^  about,  so  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
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time  in  reading  dreary  books  of  "pncticsl 
sdence,"  or  political  pamphlets,  which  told  him 
what  he  knew  before,  and  proved  him  to  be  in 
the  right.  No  others  would  he  admit  into  his 
presence. 

Mrs.  Lester  left  Nomdey  in  the  beginnmg  of 
January- ;  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  had  promised 
visits  to  innumerable  friends  in  various  parte  d 
England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland,  departed  about 
the  same  time  mth  Alice,  to  visit  a  faTound 
few  of  those  whose  homes  were  most  ac- 
cessible by  railway,  and  whose  invitations  woe 
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em  to  their  former  state.  For  it  was  Alice's 
Bolute  endeavour  not  to  suffer  weakly  but 
obly ;  to  submit,  indeed,  but  to  act  in  all  things 
ne  more  rightly  for  her  grievous  chastisement ; 
ind  she  knew  it  would  not  be  acting  rightly  to 
Bdolge  herself  by  casting  a  shadow  on  others, 
It  to  annoy  her  mother  by  withdrawing  from 
Mnes  in  which  she  was  expected  to  take  a  part. 
Bo  neither  Mrs.  Clinton,  nor  any  one  else,  saw  a 
ckmge  in  Alice;  and  all  agreed  that  she  had 
iearoely  cared  for  Desmond,  and  that  they  had 
ilone  well  in  opposing  a  marriage  so  sure  to  end 
Bnhappily.  It  could  only  be  the  damp,  cold  air 
km  the  low  woodlands  of  Nomeley  that  made 
ABoe  so  strangely  pale  and  thin.  A  visit  to 
iwne  friends  in  Northumberland,  whose  family 
ooDasted  of  numerous  young  people,  and  whose 
pkoe  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  border  hill  not  far 
fiom  the  sea,  would  soon  'restore  her  to 
^plete  health.  They  went  to  Northum- 
Mand,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Rossendale  were 
■ft  alone. 

Lilian  did  not  find  her  home  a  very  lively 
^ ;  and  want  of  liveliness  to  her  was  a  terrible 

VOL.    III.  F 
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want.  Lord  Rosscndiile  could  not  see  the  mora! 
slai^-atioD  which  she  was  enduring ;  he  went  co 
with  his  own  pur^iuts  and  occupations,  and  took 
a  moderate  interest  in  hers  (which,  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  name,  for  though  not  indolent, 
shf  was  idle.)  Occasionally  he  would  bring  hi* 
pamphlets  into  her  boudoir  and  read  tbem 
there,  believing  that  he  was  making  himsdf 
extremely  agreeable. 

Sometimes  he  would  come  to  her  with  s 
confused  manuscript,  scrawled  over  the  backs  of 
lialf-a-dozen  letters,   and   desire  her  to  copy  il 
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enty  totally  r^ardless  of  his  graver  nature 
id  different  tastes;  while  he  as  constantly 
ideavoured  to  bind  her  down  to  the  pursuits 
4iich  he  conceived  she  ou^ht  to  like,  and 
ecure  the  assistance  of  her  talents  and  capa- 
ffities  in  the  service  of  his  undertakings.  It 
lever  occurred  to  either  that  their  marriage  was 
lot  a  perfectly  suitable  and  happy  one;  still 
%  were  pulling  in  opposite  directions ;  and 
Kither  horses  nor  human  beings  can  continue 
Us  system  long,  without  establishing  a  galling 
wound  at  last. 

If  the  white-winged  spirits  of  Peace  and 
l4Jve,  and  all  gentle  virtues,  were  slowly  for- 
iking  the  fireside  of  the  manor-house,  it  would 
ittm  that  they  did  so,  only  to  haunt,  with  all 
N»eet  influences,  Wilfred's  solitary  hearth  at  the 
*ctory.  He  was,  indeed,  deeply  happy  in  his 
!*ew  life— a  life  after  his  own  heart. 

A  coimtry  cross-road,  leading  from  the 
*anty  town  to  the  village  of  St.  Quentin's 
fivided  the  lawn  and  garden  of  the  rectory 
iom  the  churchyard,  which,  with  the  beautiful 
•*&  church  of  early  English  architecture,  was 
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situated  within  the  boundaries  of  Lord  Ro^eo- 
dak's  park.  Both  church  and  rectoiy  were  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  group  of 
□eat  cottages  which  formed  the  village ;  and  die 
church,  standing  upon  an  elevated  knoQ  of 
ground,  and  rearing  its  cross-crowned  spire  fit 
above  the  tallest  pines  on  the  slope  below,  was  i 
conspicuous  object  to  the  inmates  of  odi 
dwelling.  The  rectorj'  was  built  on  a  lowtt 
part  of  the  same  knoll,  and  its  simple  cott^ 
architecture  was  almost  hid  from  sight  by  the 
evergreen  rose-plants  which  twined  over  even 
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cmocent  beauty  thronging  round  their  doors 
ike  graceful  blessings  from  the  hand  of  Divine 
Love;  and  he  liked  the  grey  old  church,  with 
its  ancient  symbolic  carvings,  its  open  seats, 
its  stained  east  window ;  but  he  put  no  candles 
<ni  that  simple  altar ;  he  revived  no  customs  of 
a  darker  age ;  he  laid  no  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  path  of  his  simple-minded  congregation. 
No  one  accused  him  of  innovation ;  he  changed 
nothing  from  the  habits  of  his  predecessor, 
beyond  extending  the  choir  of  the  church, 
which  he  effected  by  instructing  the  village  boys 
twice  a  week  at  his  own  house,  in  the  art  of 
>mgmg  in  parts — a  task  for  which  he  was 
({oalified  by  his  severely  perfect  taste  and 
cwrect  ear. 

Every  day  new  duties  rose  before  him,  to 
which  he  joyfully  applied  himself^  The  school 
was  to  be  re-modelled ;  a  lending  library  in  the 

^iOage,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  to  be  re- 

• 

^^ed ;  a  parishioner  to  be  warned,  another  com- 
forted, another  visited  or  assisted ;  now  a  boy, 
^litering  upon  active  life,  was  to  be  counselled, 
^i  reminded  of  the  only  refuge  against  temp- 
tetion ;  now  a  girl,  leaving  her  mother's  side 
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for  the  service  of  a  stranger,  to  be  encouraged 
with  kind  words  and  holy  counsel — there  wis 
always  some  such  sacred  duty  for  Wilfred  to 
perform. 

He  was  indeed  fitted  for  the  pastoiBl  office 
if,  as  Coleridge  says, 

■'  He  projeth  beat  who  loTeth  beat ;" 

for  in  the  depths  of  his  solitary  heart, 
there  was  a  fund  of  affection,  which  not  center- 
ing in  any  one  earthly  object,  extended  to  ail 
his  sphere,  and  rose  as  a  spoDtaceous 
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sace  to  many,  for  he  had  now  but  one  object, 
le  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock.  To  each 
nd  all  of  them  he  had  begun  to  endear  him- 
^  by  his  kind  and  courteous  bearing,  and 
IS  tenderness  and  affectionate  offices  towards  all 
rho  suffered,  either  from  poverty,  sickness,  or 
ffliction. 

Time  passed  on  ;  and  at  last  approached  the 
|oyous  spring-time.  March  came,  with  its 
storms  and  smiles,  its  sunbursts  and  its  dark, 
driving  clouds;  the  spirit  of  life  and  beauty 
b^an  to  thrill  and  palpitate  through  all  nature, 
vA  the  early  flowers  one  by  one  lifted  their  feir 
&oes  to  the  sunshine ;  the  tender  green  of  the 
htwthom  hedges  bent  lovingly  over  the  starry 
primroses,  pale  scentless  violets,  and  golden 
^dandine  that  gemmed  the  turf  below  ;  and  in 
the  thick  woods  millions  of-  lovely  things 
Inarmed  into  life.  The  annual  creation  took 
place  once  more,  bringing  rapture  to  the  poet, 
to  the  little  child,  to  the  sinless  birds  and  bees — 
*  rapture  too  little  felt,  or  even  believed  in,  by 
num,  creation's  lord  as  he  is.  Spring  came  to 
^  the  world.     It  entered  into  Wilfred's  heart. 
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tenor  of  Africa,  with  a  few  converts  from  the 
banb  of  the  Niger  (who  had  several  times  in 
the  course  of  their  homeward  voyage  been  mis- 
taken for  a  present  to  the  Zoological  Society). 
They  were  to  be  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
which  Mr.  Lynne  received  due  warning,  and 
ttis  attraction,  combined  with  that  of  the 
above-mentioned  star,  made  him  resolve  that 
his  annual  removal  to  Cavendish  Square 
should  take  place  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
April. 

But  poor  Mrs.  Lynne  felt  very  unfit  to  face 
the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  hot  rooms  and 
odd  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nervous  ex- 
citement which  she  always  imderwent  at  such 
exhibitions ;  therefore,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
mig^t  be  allowed  to  revolutionise  a  few  days  of 
her  life,  and  pay  a  visit  to  her  second  son  at 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Quentin's.  She  demurred 
*  litde  at  the  thought  of  all  the  perils  of  the 
ivl  and  road,  and  a  perfect  phantasmagoria  of 
^vil  guards,  drunken  porters,  and  mad  pas- 
sengers rose  before  her  fancy  ;  but  the  thought 
^  Wilfred  at  the  end  sustained  her,  as  did  also 
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many  visions  of  Nomeley  Manor,  and  of  the 
lovely  face  of  Lilian.  Her  husband  and  daughtw 
kindly  permitted  her  to  indulge  her  wish,  and 
it    was    arranged    that   she  should   procml  to 

shire  on  the  day  of  the  family  removal, 

and  rejoin  them  in  London  at  the  condusion  of 
her  visit. 

Great  was  the  event,  and  great  the  prepara- 
tions. Wilfred  was  written  to ;  if  it  had  b(«i 
possible,  a  seat  would  have  bet^n  engaged  u  wwk 
beforehand  in  the  train,  A  cottage  bonnet,  and 
a  pair  of  what  Mrs.  Lynue  believed  to  be  thick 
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le  train  of  reflections  which  ensued,  rivalling 

length  their  origin,  the  carpet. 

She  arrived  at  her  son's  house  on  a  fine 
pril  evening,  after  a  perfectly  prosperous  and 
oadventurous  journey;  which,  however,  did 
3t  impress  her  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  from 
le  following  letter,  written  on  the  evening  of 
Br  arrival. 

'*  At  last,  my  dearest  Barbara,  I  am  safe  at 
ar  Wilfred's  charming  home,  after  a  really 
readful  journey.  Barbara,  I  never  will  travel 
f  myself  again — indeed,    I  do   not  think  it 

8afe ;  and  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  taking 
enson  with  me,  instead  of  sending  her  in  a 
^nd-dass  carriage,  where  she  might  as  well 
ot  have  been  in  the  train  at  all  for  any  use  or 
)Q)fort  she  was  to  me.  I  got  into  a  coupe, 
sping  to  be  alone  ;  but  sitting  there,  I  began 
^  think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  the  train 
0%  to  stop  in  a  tunnel,  or  do  anything  extra- 
^ary,  to  have  no  one  to  speak  to ;  so  I  was 
lUte  pleased  when  two  gentlemen  got  in,  just 
>  the  train  was  starting — a  very  vrrong  thing 
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to  do.    But  one  of  the  gntlemeD  was  so  ben^* 
tifiilly  dressed  that  I  am  sure  he  was  a  pd^^ 
pocket,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had 
look  of  dear  Fred ;  and  there  was  something 
quite  comfortable  about  the  other,  that 
me  fear  he  was  not  right  in  his  mind ;  and 
was  miserable^  remembering  a  dreadful 
in  a  newspaper.  But  I  was  soon  rdieved 
I  found  that  he  had  a  Bradshaw,  and  could 
it ;  for  anybody  who  can  do  that  must  have 
very  dear  head  and  sound  judgment. 

"Then  I  had  a  terrible  shock  at  one  of  tlm^ 
stations  where  we  stopped.      I  saw  the  me^ 
pushing  a  goods-train  on  one  of  those  side  liD^^» 
and  I  am  convinced  that  I  saw  it  standing  ^^ 
our  line  as  we  came  up ;  so  think  of  the  escape 
we  had !    Really,  I  never  will  travel  alone  agai^  * 
It  was  a  perfect  mercy  that  I  got  out  at  **^ 
right  station,  for  the  man  who  cried  out  '  ^ 
Quentin's  Road  1'  made  one  syllable  of  it,     ^ 
that   no  one  could  understand;    but   Ben&^^ 


got  out  and  came  for  me,  and  then  I  was  qu^ 
safe  and  happy,  or  would  have  been,  only  that  ^-^^^ 
the  luggage  was  upon  my  mind.     But  dctf^ 
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ilfred  met  me  with  a  fly,  and  settled  every- 
ing  for  me,  so  nicely  and  kindly.  I  could 
t  have  believed  he  could  be  «o  business-  like. 
id  we  had  such  a  pleasant  drive  to  his  house 
•such  a  lovely  little  place,  Barbara,  with  quan- 
ies  of  spring  flowers,  and  the  prettiest  fumi- 
re,  though  I  think  there  might  be  a  little 
)re  of  it ;  there  is  not  a  footstool  in  the 
use.  Wilfred  looks  so  well,  and  was  so  glad 
see  me ;  it  made  me  happier  than  you  can 
igme,  though  I  am  sorry  to  be  away  from 
ir  dear  father,  and  you,  Barbara.  I  write 
(  in  my  room  before  going  to  bed,  and  I 
so  tired  after  my  dreadful  journey,  that  I 
Bt  conclude.  Give  my  best  love  to  dearest 
rry,  if  you  should  see  him  soon,  and  to 
LT  father.  To-morrow  I  will  write  you  all 
►ut  Nomeley. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  mother, 

"Jane  Lynne." 

Mrs.  Lynne  did  indeed  thoroughly  enjoy  her 
it  to  her  son.  She  threw  herself  at  once 
0   all  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  pro- 
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foundest  interest^  but  so  kiiidly  and  apfvofin^p 
that  the  housemaid's  fedingamre  acarody  huit. 
and  even  the  cook  fingave.  She  oommeodod 
the  simple  country  &re  whidi  he  daily  onknd 
for  her,  remembering  all  her  litde  fimdes  about 
food.  She  never  wearied  of  admiring  his  violeiai 
his  budding  laburnums,  his  emerald  lawn  (how 
unlike  the  turf  of  Regency  Square  I),  and  the 
many  evident  beauties  of  the  locality. 

But  I  could  not  describe  her  raptures  on 
visiting  Lilian,  nor  her  enjoyment  of  the  first 
evening  which  she  and  Wilfi^  spent  at 
Nomeley.  They  dined  there  the  day  after  her 
arrival  Lilian  good-naturedly  asked  no  other 
guests,  knowing  how  much  her  aunt  woaU 
enjoy  a  t^le-a-tete ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
them  after  dinner,  plunged  each  in  an  arm-chdr, 
the  aunt  leaning  eagerly  forwards  towards  her 
beautiful  niece,  who  reclined  with  her  usual 
indolent  grace,  talking  quietly  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Lynne's  many  questions — ^Teagh  *' connecting 
the  figures,"  as  an  artist  would  say,  by  lying 
full  length  between  them,  its  head  resting 
on  the  purple  velvet  of  Lilian's  dress,  and  its 
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ctended  over  the  black  folds  of  Mrs. 
3,  who,  after  a  few  moments  of  terror, 
lecome     reconciled     to     the     creature's 

>w,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne, 
me  everything  you  do — tell  me  how 
iss  your  time  in   this  lovely   home  of 

ell,  the  days  are  not  quite  alike,"  said 
"  Sometimes  we  have  a  good  many 
staying  in  the  house,  and  then  I  drive, 
'  billiards,  or  get  up  riding  parties ;  and 
nes  we  are  quite  alone,  and  then  I  don't 
cb.  I  ride  to  the  meet  pretty  often, 
)metimes    go    a    little    way    witl)    the 
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le  hounds !     My  dear  Lilian,  you  don't 
lunting  ?" 
ji  laughed. 

issure  you.  Aunt  Jane,  it's  nothing  won- 
I  don't  ride  hard,  you  know.     A  great 
)eople  do  it." 

ell,  you  know  best,  of  course;    and  if 
lossendale  likes  it,  it's  all  right.     But  I 
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can't  help  thiaking  it's  rather  dangerous,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  see  the  poor  deer,  or  hare,  oi 
fox — which  is  it,  Lilian  ?" 

"  Fox  !"  said  Lilian,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  poor 
fox  tormented.  But  tell  me,  Lilian,  shall  you 
not  be  sorry  to  leave  home  and  go  to  London 
next  month  ?  May  in  the  country  must  be 
delightful !" 

"I  could  not  be  sorry  to  go  to  Londoo," 
Lilian  replied ;  "  and  we  have  been  here  so 
long,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  chaDge.    Be- 
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And  that's  everything,"  observed  Mrs. 
ae.     '*  I  shaQ  be  glad  to  make  acquaintance 

her  sisters  while  I  am  here." 
So  you  shall,"  said  Lilian.     "  I  will  drive 

to  Leventon  Court  in  my  pony-carriage, 
t  Jane.  I  must  show  you  my  turn-out — 
Shetland  ponies,  you  know,  but  two  beauti- 
ittle  thorough-breds — quite  perfect  in  their 
—little  race-horses,  in  fact." 
I  only  hope  you  can  manage  them,  my 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  'turn-outs.' 
f  Thomasina  Flare  has  one  at  Brighton,  and 

with  a  dreadful  accident  the  other  day. 
was  *  turned  out'  herself." 
[rs.  Lynne  beamed  all  over  with  smiles,  in 
proud  consciousness  of  having  made  a  sort 
ke,  and  Lilian  laughingly  assured  her  of  the 
y  of  the  carriage  and  the  excellence  of  her 

driving. 

ilian  was  justified  in  doing  so,  for  she  had 
me  one  of  those  women  who  seem  to 
ess  some  mysterious  command  over  every- 
g  equine.  The  wild  ponies,  which  her 
)m  could  scarcely  drive,  never,  under  her 
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management,  varied  their  steady  speed.  Hff 
black  mare,  Sultana,  spirited  as  she  wis,  kk 
now  often  exchanged  for  some  young,  hdf- 
untrained  member  of  Lord  Rossendale's  stud. 
which  only  Lilian  and  its  master  could  subdue 
He  was  proud  of  this  power  of  hers — she  pos- 
sessed it  in  common  with  him — and  he  bked  to 
attribute  it  entirely  to  his  instructions.  Bj 
means  of  it,  she  overcame  his  objections  to  her 
appearance  in  the  hunting-field ;  and  she  w»s 
now  often  to  be  seen  foUowing  him,  or  kecpii^ 
at  his  side,  in  the  "  first  flight"  through  all  the 
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weight  of  its  graceful  rider — her  black  plume 
streaming  in  the  wind,  and  the  light  flashing 
upwards,  as  she  passed,  from  her  radiant  eyes 
and  the  smooth  bands  of  her  golden  hair. 
Gnusefbl  in  all  things,  in  this  she  was  more 
thao  graceful.  Her  riding  was  the  poetry  of 
laotion.  She  would  have  won  the  hearts  of 
half  the  field  were  it  not  for  her  husband's 
stem,  though  very  wise  decree,  which  kept  her 
at  his  side.  And  she  was  contented,  for,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  thought  more  of  her  own  enjoy- 
nent  than  of  the  admiration  she  received.  No 
man  ever  felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
duise  more  keenly  than  Lady  Rossendale  did  on 
these  occasions — she  had  no  other  feeling  at 
^  time.  It  is  generally  so.  When  a  woman 
adopts  a  man's  pursuit,  she  does  it  femininely ; 
^d,  as  Byron  tells  us,  "femininely  meaneth 
fiiriously." 

But  Lilian  did  not  shock  her  good  aunt  by 
^ting  her  feats  in  the  hunting-field.  She 
^ted  her  conversation,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
*he  tastes  and  prejudices  of  her  companion, 
^ho  went  home  to  the  rectory  that  evening 
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charmed  with  everything,  enchanted  with  ULd, 
pleased  with  Lord  Rossendale,  and  full  of  adimrv 
tion  for  their  whole  entourage.  She  never  m» 
below  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  she  con- 
cluded that  there  never  was  a  happier  pair  than 
Lilian  and  her  husband.  It  pleased  her,  too,  (i 
see  that  Wilfred  was  completely  at  his  east 
with  his  cousin,  and  that  not  a  lingering  pai^ 
remained  of  the  sorrow  she  had  caused  him. 
Ill  this  observation,  Mrs.  Ljiine  was  right. 

No  child   escaped  into  the  fields  from  fadan 
toU  ever  enjoyed  its  interval  of  light  and  liberty 
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s  neighbourhood.  They  called  at  Leventon 
)urt,  and  finding  no  one  but  Lady  Charlotte 
home,  Mrs.  Lvnne  had  the  happiness  of 
king  alternately  of  "  dear  Fred,"  and  hearing 
out  "  dear  Florella,"  without  being  restrained 
the  presence  of  the  grim  sisters  her  fancy 
d  invented  for  the  occasion. 
She  and  Wilfred  also  dined  several  times  at 
3meley,  and  met  various  "  delightful  people," 
Mrs.  Lynne  termed  all  the  neighbours  with 
lom  she  had  made  acquaintance.  She  formed 
e  rudiments  of  an  eternal  friendship  with 
fle  Mrs.  Lappin — "just  what  I  was  at  her 
C  she  said. 

Everything  and  everybody  was  charming, 
)m  Lilian's  talented  and  magnificent  house- 
«per  to  Wilfred's  unpretending  housemaid — 
)m  Lilian's  terrace,  with  its  balustrade  of 
r?ed  stone,  to  Wilfred's  lawn,  sparkling  with 
riy  flowers. 
Mrs.  Lynne  was  in  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Who  set  themselTes  apart 
To  watch  how  prayers  are  prayed,  and  sweet  hynm^^ 

chanted: 
With  eyes  severe,  and  criticising  heart. 
As  though  some  player  flawed  the  acting  of  his  part. 

MBS.    NORTOH. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lynne  and  Barbara  were 
enjoying  themselves  after  their  fashion  in  the 
gloomy  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  occasionally 
visited  by  Harry,  who  was  beginning  to  cause 
his  father  some  misgivings  —  not  that  he 
showed  any  signs  of  treading  in  Fred's  steps — 
but  Mr.  Lynne  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  his  favourite  son,  though  grave,  was  not 
"  serious,"  though  steady,  was  not  "  awakened ;" 
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5t  Mr.  Lynne  was  resolute  in  hoping  the  best 
►X  a  son  who  was  neither  "worldly,"  like 
rederick,  nor  "  Tractarian,"  like  Wilfred. 
Cow  little  Mr.  Lynne  knew  the  meaning  of 
18  own  words !  As  if  there  could  be  no 
crldliness  except  the  love  of  frivolous  plea- 
ne !  As  if  he  that  followed  not  the  Geneva 
^lool  of  divinity  must  necessarily  adopt  that 
F  Oxford! 

No  change  was  made  in  his  determination 
:iat  Harry  should  take  holy  orders — this  was 
fixed  plan.  Perhaps  neither  father  nor  son 
lad  ever  read  the  ordination  service — ^perhaps 
he  former  would  have  disapproved  of  it  if  he 
^  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  gladly 
*  mise  the  Liturgy" — but  he  would  not  make 
tus  son  a  Dissenting  minister,  although  he  gave 
Us  strongest  (theological)  sympathies  to  many 
sectarian  bodies.  The  position  was  not  so 
'^^)ectable  as  that  of  an  orthodox  divine;  in 
*hort  (though  Mr.  Lynne  never  stated  the  pro- 
^tion  to  himself  in  so  many  words),  it  had 
^  the  same  worldly  advantages. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  Wilfred's  present 
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caroomatanoes,  and  liked  to  think  of  him 
''my  son,  the  Rectcnr  of  St  Quentin's."  I 
he  feared  that  the  "faDcifiil  notions"  he 
greatly  dqirecated  would  grow  and  flour 
more  than  ever,  now  that  a  wider  field  i 
given  them.  He  talked  the  matter  over  w 
his  daughter,  and  they  both  agreed  on  the  < 
pediency  of  paying  W^lfined  a  flying  visit  at  i 
rectory.  They  could  spend  a  day  very  p 
fitaUy  in  discovering  and  combating  WiUh 
opinions,  and  they  could  then  give  Mrs.  Lyi 
safe  conduct  back  to  London,  which  they  v 
knew  was  an  attention  she  would  app 
date. 

Accordingly,  they  both  arrived  at  Wilfit 
house  on  a  fine  spring  afternoon,  not  mf 
hours  after  the  letter  which  announced  tl 
intended  visit.  It  was  rather  a  shock  to  M 
Lynne  to  find  her  interval  of  liberty  so  abruj 
ended,  but  she  believed  herself  to  be  enchan 
at  seeing  her  husband  and  daughter ;  and  Y 
fred  received  them  cordially,  with  someth 
like  a  touch  of  innocent  pride  at  receiving  b< 
his  parents  under  his  own  roof.     Wilfined  1 
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k  mother's  simple  nature  without  her  Intel- 
Mtoal  mediocrity. 

They  all  dined  tc^ether  at  the  most  incon- 
venient of  hours — five  o'clock.  At  this  time, 
Kfid  no  other,  Mr.  Lynne  delighted  to  dine,  and 
Wilfred  would  have  all  things  according  to  his 
SUher's  pleasure  while  he  remained  with  him. 
[t  was  rather  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
Ibebng  evening  that  followed.  WiUred  pro- 
posed a  twilight  walk  in  vain.  It  was  too 
lamp  for  Mrs.  Lynne,  too  late  for  Barbara. 
Snittiog  and  plain  work  were  produced,  and 
Kmversation  became  imminent  —  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done. 

For  some  time,  they  talked  of  things,  not 
thoughts.  Family  matters  were  discussed,  and 
news  was  interchanged;  but  these  subjects 
Wold  not  last  for  ever — not  even  till  tea-time. 
A  pause  ensued,  soon  broken  by  Mr.  Lynne's 
'Gsonant  voice,  as  he  uttered  these  words : 

"  I  am  glad,  Wilfred,  that  we  timed  our  visit 
M  we  did.  To-morrow  being  Sunday,  1  hope 
to  hear  you  preach." 

"Oh    yes!"    cried     Mrs.     Lynne,     enthu- 

VOL.    III.  G 
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siastically,  "yaa  will  find  tiiat  a  pleasur^^ 
indeed,  James.  Dear  Wilfred's  sermon  las'^fc: 
Sunday  was  quite  delightful,  only  too  short," 

"Too  short!"  repeated  Mr.  Lynne.  "  "W 
trust,  Wilfred,  you  are  not  indolent  in  ths^ 
matter,  I  trust  you  do  not  curtail  this  rao^t 
important  part  of  your  duty,  merely  becau^i« 
you  find  it  the  most  laborious." 

"  No,  father,"  replied  Wilfred,  firmly.  '•  I 
do  not  think  I  spare  myself,  little  as  I  do  com- 
jjared  to  what  I  ought.  1  endeavour,  in  toy 
sermons,  to  express  myself  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  tax  the  attrition  of  my  congrO' 
gation  too  long  after  so  much  time  spent  5* 
prayer." 

"Tax  the  attention  of  your  congr^adft*'' 
Wilfred  \"  said  Barbara.  "  Every  one  c** 
attend  to  a  sermon  if  it  is  well  preached.  ^^ 
all  events,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  i  * 
attending  to  yours  to-morrow,  however  long  ^ 
may  be." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  her  father.  "  I  am  anxious  t^^ 
hear  and  judge." 

Although  the  words  came  from  bis  father'^ 
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,  WOfired  could  not  help  mentally  answering 
n  with  good  old  Herbert's  line : 

"  Jadge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge ;" 

he  only  said : 

*  I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  not  think  me  unfaith- 
to  my  duties  from  anything  you  may  ob- 
re." 

*  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne ;  "  Wilfred  is 
re  active  than  anybody.  He  has  scarcely  a 
rate  to  himself — always  among  the  poor,  or 
he  school-house,  or  at  church,  or  teaching 

singing-class,  or  preparing  his  sermons. 
eed,  Wilfred  neglects  nothing,  except,  per- 
s,  his  own  health,"  the  mother  added,  with 

*  I  never  saw  him  looking  better,"  observed 
hara ;  while  Mr.  Lynne  coldly  remarked,  that 
ies  might  be  very  well  performed  in  a  bad 
(it,  but  that  he  hoped  this  was  not  the  case 
h  Wafred. 

Fhe  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
ranee  of  tea.  It  was  carried  in  by  a  beau- 
il  girl,  whom  the  reader  will  presently  recog- 
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nise^  assisted  by  a  litde  boy  of  about  tndr^B 
years  old,  not  id  buttons,  but  neatly  dressed  L~^n 
DO  putictdar  liveiy. 

"  B«!sy,"  said  WHfred,  "  bring  some  mom^  «? 
cream,  if  you  please.  Barbara,  I  know  yc»'%a 
Uke  cream;  and  bent  it  is  not  made  «=>€" 
saaHs." 

Tbe  serraDt-girl  looked  up  on  receiving  h.  ^3» 
master's  order,  and  for  a  moment  the  virtue* 
e)'es  of  Barbara  met  the  timid  glance  of  lk.« 
fallen,  but  dow  rescued  sister. 

Sister ! — that  tender  word  of  kinship,  is  b 
tittle  rememb»«d  by  women  in  their  dealing 
with  eath  other.  Barbara  Lynne  would  ha*^ 
rrootlied  from  the  idea  of  sisterhood  with  I 
WTIBams  had  she  known  her  history.  But  st^* 
was  struck  with  the  young  girl's  beauty,  ai^^ 
asked  Wilfred  where  she  came  from. 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  poc^^^-^'^ 
people  in  Londou,"  he  replied.     "  I  have  take^ 
her  into  my  ser%-ice." 

"  She  looks  ven^  neat  and  quiet,"  observetfe^^* 
Barbara.  "  I  hope  she  was  well  recommendet^*^ 
to  you.     I  am  sure,  Wilfi«d,  you  don't  know 
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3w  to  engage  servants.  You  should  always 
quire  into  their  former  history  before  you  have 
lything  to  say  to  them.  But  that  girl  looks 
iqpectable,  I  think." 

••  She  is  too  good-looking,"  said  Mr.  Lynne. 
I  would  not  have  such  an  attractive  servant. 
iving  so  near  the  viUage,  she  must  be  exposed 
>  all  the  evils  of  receiving  idle  admiration 
od  attentions." 

**  She  is  safe  here,"  replied  Wilfred,  gravely. 
My  housekeeper  is  old  and  trustworthy,  and 
akes  great  care  of  Bessy,  whose  antecedents  are 
id  known  to  me.  She  never  goes  to  the 
nDage,  and  is  not  exposed  to  much  admiration 
kofe,  for  that  boy  you  have  just  seen  is  the 
Mrest  approach  to  a  man-servant  living  in  the 
lioose." 

''The  household  of  a  Christian  minister," 
>ud  Mr.  Lynne,  ''ought  to  be  selected  from 
tb)8e  whose  character  and  circumstances  render 
ti^ttn  most  likely  to  preserve  that  Christian 
VBBpectability  which  is  expected  frx)m  such  an 
<*ablishment." 

"  And  I  don't  think,"  added  Barbara,  "  that 
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it  k>aks  yen  clerical    to   be  wuted    cm  by  i 
battdsooie  girl  and  a  little  page." 

All  this  was  no  more  than  Wilfrnl  expected 
from  his  rigid  relatives,  so  he  was  resigned. 
There  was  no  hope  that  Barbara  would  eva 
look  QpoD  his  as  a  model  establishment,  for  il 
was  fonned  without  consulting  her.     Yet  was  it 

I  formed  on  a  principle,  and  that  the  highest — 
the  love  principle — one  which  suffices  for  the 
noblest  deeds  of  heroism,  and  yet  suggests  Ae 

I  most  trifling  details  of  common  life,  where  it 
is  consulted ;  but  this  is  too  seldom  done. 
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lad  who  had  sunk  beneath  a  succession  of 
misfortunes  into  the  respectable  poverty  of  an 
llmshouse,  from  whence  Wilfred  raised  her  to 
Imt  present  position. 

.   Bessy  WiDiams,  the  reader  will  have  recog- 

wed  as  the  **  unfortunate"  girl  whom  Wilfred 

lad  seen  at  the  house  of  her  sullen  mother,  and 

•mi  from  de^r  ruin.      From  the  day  he  met 

Iflr  there,  he  contrived  to  keep  her  honestly 

ttaployedy  with  her  sister,  in  needlework;    he 

ttw  her  fr^uently,  and  by  degrees  his  gentle 

teachings    found    their  way  through    all    the 

oorruption  that  defiled  her  spirit's  surface.      He 

i^Mdied    over    her,   guarded    her    from     evil 

^uences,   interested  the  kind  and   pious   of 

^  own  dass  in  her  behalf,  and  at  length  had 

^  reward  in  seeing  her  mind  shake  off  its 

K^Bution,   and    her    spirit    rise    purified    and 

^^^;enerated  from  the  foul  darkness  in  which  it 

^ad  slept  so  long.     She  was  but  a  child  after 

^ — scarcely  sixteen,  and  the  shadow  upon  her 

knil  had  not  had  time  to  deepen  to  a  stain. 

He  discovered,  on  inquiring  from  the  mother, 
that  the  poor  child  had  never  received  the  rite 
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of  baptism,  which  he  accordin^y  adnunisteitil 
when,  after  long  and  careful  instructioD,  he 
discerned  that  her  "  hearty  repentance"  had 
borne  fruit,  and  could  indeed  hope  that  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  had  brought  purity  and  faith  into  1 
her  new-found  soul.  With  all  her  guilt,  sits 
was  one  of  those  in  whom  there  is  no  guik, 
and  Wilfred  knew  how  true  and  strong  wot 
her  intentions  when  he  heard  her  speak  at  the 
font  her  own  baptismal  vows,  and  bade  ha 
receive  on  her  hitherto  unhallowed  brow,  the 
Holy  Sign,  which  seemed  henceforth  to  mark  it 
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ler  past  lustory  from  that  kind  and  discreet 
erson,  who  had  not  all  the  prejudices  of  her 
ex  and  class. 

The  boy  whom  Barbara  dignified  by  the 
ame  of  page  was  no  other  than  young  Ramsey, 
rfaose  health  became  quite  restored  on  the 
emoval  of  the  family  to  Lord  Rossendale's  new 
Mlge,  and  whom  Wilfred  took  into  his  service 
oimediately  on  arriving  at  the  rectory. 

Of  such  members  was  Wilfred's  household 
imposed.  Barbara  would  have  thought  it 
singularly  iU-selected,  had  she  known  all ;  still 
Wflfred  was  faithfully,  though  perhaps  not 
deverly,  served. 

She  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the 
pwty  when  they  all  entered  for  evening  prayers, 
^d  also  of  passing  judgment  on  the  form  and 
'^tiaimer  of  worship  selected  by  her  brother  for 
*^  domestic  service.  Mr.  Lynne,  too,  I 
^^,  was  more  occupied  in  observing  than  in 
'^kiDg  his  part  in  what  was  going  forward, 
'vilfred  commenced  by  reading  the  second 
^^son  for  the  evening,  after  which  all  knelt 
^hile  he  recited  a  few  suitable  collects  from  the 
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prayer-book;  they  then  rose,  and  sung  iW 
"  Nunc  Dimittis"  to  the  solemn,  antique  music 
known  as  the  Gregorian  Chant,  WilfniJ 
taking  the  tenor,  the  old  gardener  supplying  u 
efficient  bass,  and  Bessy  Williams  and  the  boj 
sustaining  the  melody.  Barbara  (who  could 
Mng  hymns  very  well)  was  silent.  ttU.  hyuat 
had  not  the  faintest  discrimination  of  musitat 
sounds,  and  therefore  was  silent  too ;  while  u 
occasional  quaver  was  heard  to  emanate  from 
Mrs.  Lvnne  by  those  who  stood  close  to  her. 
The-ser\'icc    over,   Mr.  Lvnne  Immediate!? 
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every  one  can  sing  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  sublime 
strain/' 

"  Sublime  1"  cried  Barbara,  scornfully,  "  that 
dd  tune,  without  b^inning,  middle,  or  end !" 

"Very  true,  my  dear,*'  interposed  Mrs. 
Lynne.  "  It  does  not  come  to  a  finish,  some- 
how." 

'4t  does  not  conclude  on  the  key-note," 
said  Wilfred.  "  Very  old  music  seldom  does ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  my  ear  is 
pleased  by  this  ending  on  the  third.  It  is  so 
suited  to  sacred,  or  rather,  devotional  music ; 
it  symbolises,  I  think,  the  infinitude  of  its  sub- 
ject, the  continuance  of  the  act  of  worship  in 
our  own  souls,  the  truth  that  there  is  no  final 
note  to  the  harmonies  in  which  our  spirits 
^uld  ever  bear  a  part ;  besides,  I  fancy  that 
^e  strain  lingers  on  the  ear  with  a  strange, 
flaunting  mysterious  sweetness,  when  the  note 
^th  which  we  expect  it  to  conclude  remains 
buttered." 

"Oh,  Wilfred,  what  nonsense!"  exclaimed 
Barbara.  "  Why,  there  is  scarcely  an  Irish  jig 
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or  Scotch  red  that  has  not  die  same  nibfinie 
peculiarity." 

**  Very  true,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lynne. 

<'  So  they  have,  Barbara,"  rqdied  WOfitd, 
^  and  it  gives  them  a  sort  of  wild  beauty ;  bot 
I  only  spoke  of  the  prindple  as  ajqilied  to  de- 
votional music ;  its  bebg  applicable  to  jigs  and 
reels  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  a  word  I  have 
said." 

"  Truth  !"  groaned  Mr.  Lynne.  "  Do  you 
apply  the  name  of  truth  to  these  musical  tedi- 
nicalities,  to  which  you  seem  to  attach  such 
unaccountable  importance,  s.nd  which  to  me  are 
simply  incomprehensible !  Oh,  Wilfred !  there 
is  something  shocking  in  thus  mixing  religion 
with  such  frivolities,  to  say  that  infinitude  is 
symbolised  by  a  note  of  music.  Let  me  see 
more  vital  piety,  and  less  of  this  unmeaniDg 
formalism  !  Wilfred,  do  you  think  your  even- 
ing prayers  ought  to  have  been  such  as  to 
suggest  such  a  conversation  as  I  have  jus* 
heard?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  do  not  see  why  a  few 
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rords  about  sacred  music  should  not  follow 
far  evening  devotions." 

Mrs.  Lynne  looked  in  bewildered  despair, 
dtemately  at  her  husband  and  her  son. 

"  Wilfred  must  be  in  the  wrong,"  she  thought, 
with  sorrow. 

"  I  grieve  to  see  these  Tractarian  delusions 
extending  themselves  into  my  family,"  said  Mr. 
^ynne.  "  There  can  be  no  vital  piety  where 
hey  exist.** 

"  Oh,  James  !"  murmiu-ed  his  wife. 

"Then  I  suppose,"  interposed  Barbara,  in 
most  sarcastic  accents,  '^  to-morrow  we  shall 
you  intone  the  service,  and  chant  every- 
^ing  that  can  be  chanted ;  after  which  you  will 
Pleach  in  a  surplice,  taking  yoiu-  text  from  the 
"Stings  of  the  fathers,  and  inculcating  in  your 
iscourse  the  necessity  of  holding  correct 
pinions  on  the  subjects  of  music  and  painting, 
^  be  followed  by — I  think  you  call  it  the 
^ertory  Service — by  candlelight." 
"  Oh,  Barbara  !"  said  Mrs.  Lynne. 
''  I  trust  I  shall  behold  no  such  lamentable 
*^bition,"  Mr.  Lynne  remarked. 
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"  No,"  said  Wilfred.  "  Barbara  migudgw 
rae,  I  think :  I  do  not  intone  the  service ;  the 
daily  psalms  are  not  chanted  in  my  church ;  I 
do  not  wear  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  nor 
thence  deliver  lectures  on  the  aits  ;  aod  thou^ 
the  Offertory  Senrice  succeeds  the  sermon,  I  dv 
not  read  it  by  candlelight.  1  assure  you,  my 
dear  father,  1  am  no  Tractarian." 

"  I  wish  I  could  look  upon  you  as  a  tnily 
settled  and  experienced  Christian,"  said  Mr. 
Lynne.  "  I  trust  your  sermon  to-morrow  may 
some  evidence  of  vital  religion  ;  at  present 
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i«ngl]sh  tongue  is  capable.     A^d  the  hymns  we 
mg  are  the  very  words  of  Scripture." 

**  Ah  1  but  I  should  like  one  or  two  of  the 
Olney  Hymns  sometimes,  for  a  change/'  said 
Mrs.  Lynne ;  but  no  One  noticed  her  remark. 

"  That  blind  adherence  to  the  prayer-book  is 
Romanising,"  Mr.  Lynne  said.  "  I  conclude 
you  do  not  allow  your  parishioners  to  exercise 
^eir  private  judgment  on  the  Bible,  which  you 
^bably  make  second  to  the  prayer-book.  You 
^er  them,  of  course,  to  the  Church." 
**  In  this  matter,"  Wilfred  replied,  "  my  prin- 
pl^s  are  as  far  removed  from  those  of  ultra- 
^■^otarians  as  you  could  wish.  I  do  not  refer 
y  one  to  the  Church  for  an  interpretation  of 
^  Bible ;  the  Church  has  never  assumed  the 
^C5c  of  interpreter.  She  has  authorized  no 
'^^^^s  or  comments  on  Holy  Writ.  I  leave  the 
^^^le  to  each  man's  private  judgment,  and  I 
^e  upon  all  the  duty  of  readmg  and  study- 
^  it,  as  freely  and  as  strongly  as  you  could 
desire." 

"  That  is  satisfactory,"  said  Mr.  Lynne.      "  I 
Hm  pleased  to  hear  this  from  you." 
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''Oh,  really,  James,''  interpofled  his  wife, 
<< Wilfred  does  his  very  best;  he  reads  Ae 
Bible  continually  among  the  poor,  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  those  who  have  none.  No  one 
can  say  that  he  keeps  the  Scripture  in  the  back- 
ground. I  am  so  glad,  James,  that  you  are 
satisfied  on  this  point  1'' 

But  Barbara,  who  had  a  mania  for  hunting 
out  and  exposing  what  she  conceived  to  be 
error,  was  determined  to  sift  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

"  But,  Wilfred,"  she  said,  "  a  clergyman  is 
expected  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  enlighten  them  in  any  difficulties 
that  may  occur  to  them.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages which  you  Oxford  divines  wrest  into 
strange  doctrines.  Although  you  don't  refo 
your  parishioners  to  the  Church  for  explana- 
tion, you  may  perhaps  do  w^orse  by  persuading 
them  that  Puseyism  is  sanctioned  by  Scripture." 

"  You  would  not  suspect  me,  Barbara,'' 
Wilfred  replied,  "  if  you  were  to  hear  my  in- 
structions, such  as  they  are.  I  assure  you,  you 
cannot  be  more  adverse  to  Tractarian  error  than 
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a  myself.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  hear 
mention  either  the  prayer-book  or  the 
ers,  greatly  as  I  reverence  both,  to  my 
shioners  when  they  apply  to  me  for  help  to 
erstand  portions  of  Scripture." 
Well,  I  cannot  make  you  out/'  said  Bar- 
L     *'  You  seem  to  me  full  of  inconsisten- 
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I  shall  suspend  my  judgment,"  said  Mr. 
ine. 

'  It's  getting  very  late,"  Mrs.  Lynne  gently 
nuated ;  whereupon  the  little  party  broke  up, 
1  all  retired  for  the  night. 
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Two  worlds  mre  oon :  'tis  oolr  nn 

Fcffbiida  na  to  desery 
Tbe  myotic  hearen  \ad  earth  within. 
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I  roof,  while  her  whole  form  and  countenance 
"essed  something  more  than  her  usual 
ive  happiness,  now  heightened  by  maternal 
e,  though  disturbed  at  the  same  time  by  an 
sional  twinge  of  fear  lest  perhaps  ''James 
Barbara  might  not  quite  approve." 
^nifred  gave  out  his  text.  ''  And  God  saw 
ything  that  He  had  made :  and  behold  it 
very  good."  He  then  quietly,  but  very 
)hatically,  read  his  sermon.  His  manner, 
his  earnest  voice,  never  monotonous, 
ough  never  rising  to  a  shriek  or  sinking  to 
;roan,  commanded  the  attention  of  hia 
rers;  and  his  forcible,  but  always  concise 
;uage,  was  calculated  to  bring  truth  home  to 
minds  of  those  who  would  reject  her  if  she 
3  to  present  herself  to  them  enveloped  in  a 
t  of  words.  His  subject  was  a  vast  and 
mn  one.  He  unfolded  to  his  hearers  the 
veQous  story  of  creation  :  how  that  glorious 
nee,  light,  first  of  all  things  flashed  into 
ig  at  the  fiat  of  the  Deity ;  how  the  pr^nant 
h  broke  fi-om  her  shrouding  waters,  and 
bed  herself  in  verdure ;  how  sunshine  and 
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t  itm  beantr  the  bite  and  fife- 
r  Iwyning  nature  burst  into 
^  each  ektnent  with  eojoying 
htrw,  under  the  Creator'* 
tJemeats  combined  into 
Ik  faa  tf  ai^  the  fitting  recipient  for  the 
bolh  rf  Be,  ar  tEriite  iofhix,  br  which  be, 
creaboB^  noenr,  Kves.  and  moves,  and  has  his 

TVs  VtVcd  spoke  of  the  gl(»ious  beautj 
Aiki  d»p  —'"'I'g  of  that  complex  creadon, 
wias  God  pnxKaxrd  "  Tieiy   good ;"  he  bade 
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brces  obedience  from  his  vassal  horse  and  ox. 
9e  is  exotic  to  nature.  Her  laws  are  not  his 
aws,  her  '^open  secret"  he  cannot  read,  her 
>lind  obedience,  her  sinless  purity,  her  unerring 
iilfilment  of  every  divine  law  she  had  received, 
ire  not  for  him  to  follow.  He  is  under  another 
ule,  fallen  from  his  first  estate.  Eden  is  stiU 
n  the  world,  Eden  is  in  every  spot  where  the 
«n  can  shine  or  the  grasses  grow,  but  man  is 
in  exile  still.  For  him  there  is  no  Eden.  The 
laming  sword  which  turneth  every  way,  still 
rams  between  him  and  his  sinless  Paradise. 

All  this,  and  more,  Wilfred  told  his  hearers. 
3e  showed  them  man's  position  as  a  free,  but 
alien  spirit,  cursed  with  the  knowledge  of  good 
ind  evil ;  alone,  among  God's  creatures,  the  sole 
ebellious  one ;  his  once  pure  instincts  falsified, 
lis  will  distorted  into  evil,  his  understanding 
larkened,  his  spirit  blinded  to  the  truths  written 
Q  letters  of  light  upon  all  surrounding  things, 
dmself  the  one  chord  on  the  lyre  of  creation  that 
aars  the  melody  of  all — the  only  tuneless  one. 

Then  Wilfred  showed  them  how,  in  this  new 
faaos  of  man's  nature,  the  six  days'  work  could 
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be  a^n  accomplished ;  how  the  same  Spiiitnof 
broods  over  the  cold,  dark  waters    of  humui 
knowledge,  and  truth  flashes  upon  the  soul,  at 
the  Creator's  word;  how  the  conscious  spirit 
sees  in  that  inexorable  light  its  own  di-fomutj, 
and  then  receives  from  Heaven  the  first  faint 
germ  of  life  and  beauty,  bringing  forth  fecUe 
manifestations  of  its  kindling  love — low,  nak 
acts,  but  still  fruitful,  still  bearing    se«),  and 
fair  in  their  prone  humility,  till  a  greater  change 
ensues. 

"  Let  there  be  light !"   God    had  said,  and 
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¥ho  reflect  on  us  the  pure  but  softened  sun- 
igfat ;  and  these  received,  the  enlightened  and 
nkindled  spirit  teems  with  living  acts,  living 
lesbres,  embodied  loves,  differing,  yet  all  in 
larmony :  the  lion  of  his  passions  calm  beside 
lie  Iamb  of  his  meek  humility,  his  serpent- 
Ske  wisdom  pure  as  his  infantine  innocence; 
tSl  man  regenerate  becomes  a  finished  work, 
and  entering  the  Sabbath  of  eternity,  is  pro- 
nounced by  his  Creator  "  Very  good." 

Thus  Wilfred  declared  to  his  congregation 
the  three  states  of  man — perfect,  fallen,  and  re- 
generate ;  and  then  drawing,  as  I  have  briefly 
dcetched,  the  parallel  between  the  natural  crea- 
tion, and  the  re-creation  or  regeneration  of  man's 
*ouI,  he  brought  his  discourse  to  a  conclusion, 

^lUioundng  his  purpose  of  continuing  the  sub- 

• 

]^ct  in  the  afternoon,  and  of  pointing  out  the 
'^^cessity  and  nature  of  the  Atonement,  and 
^Qman  incarnation  of  the  deity. 

Then  his  sermon  ended,  and  with  the  Offer- 
tory the  morning  service  concluded.  Wilfred 
^"^mained  to  collect  and  distribute  the  alms, 
^hile  his  parents  and  sister  accompanied  the 
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ide  and  cousin^  and  left  them  to  Lord  Ros- 
ndale,  while  she  walked  beside  her  aunt,  who 
iittled  pleasantly  enough. 
Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  LOian  never 
[erted  herself  to  talk  to  those  whose  conver- 
sion did  not  please  her,  or  who  did  not  appre- 
ate  hers ;  so  that,  as  long  as  they  were  together, 
le  whole  weight  of  Mr.  Lynne  and  Barbara 
a  upon  Lord  Rossendale.  Lilian  occasionally 
ddressed  her  cousin,  and  received  a  short  reply ; 
fot  they  had  no  conversation.  To  her  aunt  she 
alked  fast  and  freely,  principally  of  the  delights 
of  going  to  London,  of  taking  Alice  out,  of 
driving  her  ponies  in  the  park,  &c.  They  had 
taken  a  house  near  Mrs.  Clinton's,  and  the  time 
rf  their  departure  was  fixed  for  the  first  week 
in  May. 

**  Those  old  thorns  wiD  be  in  great  beauty 
^en  you  leave  them,"  Mrs.  Lynne  remarked. 

*'  Oh !  I  shall  see  the  thorns  at  The  Hazels," 
Mlian  replied.  "  I  mean  to  make  mamma  give 
^  breakfast  there.     Will  it  not  be  charming  !" 

"  Very  nice,"  replied  Mrs.  Lynne.  "  I  hope 
^ou  will  have  water-lilies  in  your  bonnet,  as  you 
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had  last  year.  Wilfred,  my  dear,  it  can't  be 
time  to  go  to  church  ^ain  ?"  she  added,  seeing 
him  take  his  hat  and  rise. 

"  Just  time,  if  we  walk  slowly,"  he  rallied. 
And  Mrs.  Lyime  obediently  tied  her  bonnet,  and 
rose,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  partj'. 

Afternoon  service  over,  Lilian  and  Lord  Ras- 
sendale  bade  farewell  to  their  relatives,  who 
were  to  leave  the  rectory  early  the  nest  day, 
Lilian  was  very  sorry  for  her  aunt's  departure. 
She  had  been  made  much  of  by  that  afieo- 
tionatc  relative,  and  the  fortnight  she  had  yet 
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through  Lord  Leventon's  interest,  he  had 
received  a  good  appointment  abroad,  which  he 
lucidly  described  in  these  terms  : 

"  IVe  only  just  heard  it,  and  don't  know 
idiat  it  is,  or  what  I'm  expected  to  do;  but 
it's  worth  £500  or  £600  a-year,  so  that,  with 
what  I've  got,  we  shall  do  uncommonly  well ; 
and  it's  somewhere  on  the  Mediterranean-— one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  I  believe.  Florella  is 
del^hted,  except  when  Caroline  makes  her  cry 
about  the  parting,  &c.  Old  Leventon  is  very 
kind,  certainly.  We  go  in  a  month.  Tell  my 
mother  all  about  it,  with  my  love,  and  ask  Bar- 
bara to  make  me  a  pair  of  slippers,  not  so 
diogy  as  the  last." 

This  letter  threw  Mrs.  Lynne  into  a  state  of 
such  excitement  as  completely  to  submerge  her 

KMTOW    at    leaving   Wilfred    and   his   violets. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  thought  of  but  dear 

fred  and  his  prospects. 
Barbara  bore  magnanimously  her  brother's 

msult  about  the  slippers,  and  expressed  pleasure 

at  his  good  fortune,  adding  that  it  was  well  for 
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was  by  no  means  I 
tion,  but  that  he  t 
one  would  not  be 
careftdness  or  punc 
assuredly  suflfer. 

Mrs.  Lynne  exd 
nient  of  her  belovf 
her  conviction  that, 
be,  no  one  would  ; 
Fred,  who  could  do 
the  trouble ;  and  sfa 
a  lengthened  eulog* 
short  by  remarking 
"put  on  our  things, 
the  train." 

Mrs.  Lynne  obedie 
Taking  her  son's  ar 
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»*  which  she  had  pondered  half  the  night, 
t  whose  arrangement  in  her  bram  had  been 
Qy  disordered  by  the  news  of  Frederick  just 
leived. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  my  dear  Wilfred,"  she  said, 
0  leave  you,  for  Tve  had  a  most  delightful 
it,  and  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my 
i\  and  I  am  so  glad  your  dear  father  has 
sn  you  in  your  own  home,  and  Barbara,  too. 
it,  my  dear,  I  really  wish  you  could  agree 
ith  them  more  than  you  do  in  some  things, 
can't  bear  to  hear  your  father  and  Barbara 
ffering  from  you  at  all ;  and  you  know,  Wil- 
ed, they  must  be  right.  Now,  dear  Fred 
Jver  differs  from  his  father — perhaps  he  is  not 
lite  so  serious  as  we  could  wish — ^but  he 
ways  agrees  with  what  we  say,  and  has  no 
range  notions  at  all;  and  some  of  your 
>tions  are  very  strange,  Wilfred,  my  dear !" 
••Mother,"  said  Wilfred,  "I  trust  I  do  not 
essentials  differ  from  any  earnest  Christian ; 
A  as  long  as  minds  and  natures  vary,  views  of 
uth  will  vary,  too.  I  hope,  at  all  events,  that 
Wi  and  my  father  are  convinced  that  I  do  not 
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*  WelL  mx  dear,  I  am  sure  tou  mean  wdl-' 
oohr  it  kx>ks  odd — it's  not  usual,  you  know.    I 
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have  no  doubt  you  are  always  sincere,  Wilfred ; 
indy  after  all,  that  is  everything.  Yo\ir  father 
ind  Barbara  must  think  so,  I  have  no  doubt. 
[)h !  I  hear  Barbara  going  down-stairs.  I  hope 
[  am  not  late." 

And  tying  her  bonnet,  she  hastened  down, 
lie  idea  of  Wilfred's  heterodoxy  being  banished 
lom  her  mind  by  the  vision  of  a  railway  train 
on  the  point  of  starting. 

Wilfred  accompanied  the  party  to  the  railway 
ttation,  and  then  returned  alone. 

We  will  leave  him  to  his  meditations,  and 
fdlow  those  of  Lord  Rossendale  as  he  walks 
homewards,  after  paying  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  his  newly-erected  farm  steam-engine. 

"What  a  bore  it  is  having  to  go  to 
London!"  he  thought.  "But  there's  the 
House  to  be  attended — and  Lilian,  she  would 
^t  hear  of  anything  else.     Lilian  is  really  very 

frivolous  in  her  tastes.     She  takes  no  interest 

• 

^  anything  rational,  and  I  don't  think  she 
^^^^  for  the  place.  That  steam-engine  now ! 
It  Would  interest  anybody  to  see  it  work,  but 
*"®  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  noise  and  the 
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**I  can't  aooompany  you,  then,"  he  said. 
''I  have  business  with  my  bailiff  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  want  you,  Henry !"  she  re- 
plied. <'I  shaU  ride  with  Wilfred.  I  heard 
him  say  yesterday  that  he  had  a  visit  to  pay 
at  the  far  end  of  his  parish,  and  I  mean  to  join 
him,  as  far  as  the  ride  is  concerned.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  visit." 

*'  Well,  do  as  you  like,  Lilian,"  Lord  Rossen- 
dale  said,  turning  away;  but  she  called  him 
back. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  stable  ?  Do  inquire 
Aether  that  pony's  foot  is  getting  welL  I 
oiust  have  my  ponies  in  good  order  for  Lon- 
don." 

**  Your  ponies,  Lilian  ?  You  don't  think  of 
^ving  them  in  London,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Certainly  I  do.  They  are  just  fit  for  the 
^*^k.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  drive  them.  You 
*^  not  going  to  object,  surely  ?" 

**  I  do  object,  Lilian,  for  many  reasons, 
^ovu"  ponies  are  not  quiet  enough,  and  it  would 
^  perfectly  imsafe  to  drive  them  in  a  crowd — 


'■^— -r  vilk  Mfcr.  "Am  1  to  be  forWdeo 
^«  <««T  <ac  dw  ■  aDmred?  An  5110 
fVMK  <•  be  in  MB  III  il.  md  pmrnt  aD  119 
^aw*«»!Bt  at  Looi^oB.  fcr  fear  I  should  be  ceo- 
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additional  reason  why  you  should  strictly  avoid 
anything  like  eccentricity  or  display.  Lady 
Rossendale  is  not  to  be  a  London  Lionne." 

Lilian  heard  the  prohibition  with  increasing 
anger.  It  threw  down  all  her  hopes  of  cele- 
brity, for  she  had  lately  entertained  many 
yisions  of  future  elevation  on  a  pinnacle  of 
fiishion.  She  had  expected  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  her  excellence,  her  talents,  and  her 
beauty,  tenfold  more  as  Lady  Rossendale  than 
she  did  as  Miss  Clinton ;  but  she  now  saw  that 
it  could  never  be.  Her  brilliant  marriage  had 
condemned  her  to  obscurity.  Her  noble  hus- 
band was  but  a  country  farmer  after  all.  And 
she  well  knew  that  he  would  never  relax  his 
irmi  rule — that  a  grand  succes  on  her  part, 
would  be  but  a  signal  for  withdrawing  her  from 
the  scene  of  her  triumph.  Vexed  beyond 
endurance,  she  said : 

**  If  I  am  to  be  thwarted  in  this  way,  I  might 
as  well  not  go  to  London  at  all." 

"You  are  too  childish,"  he  replied.  "Do 
you  think  I  go  to  London  with  the  object  of 
giving   you   or  myself  those  frivolous   amuse- 
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mends  wfaidi  your  mother  calls  *  the  advantages 
of  sodety  V  I  go  to  attend  my  pariiamentary 
dutieSy  and  you  will  see  a  great  many  of  your 
friends  and  relations,  which,  I  should  thinki 
would  be  quite  pleasure  enough.  You  are  no 
longer  a  young  lady,  Lilian.'' 

^  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  shut 
up  in  this  cruel  way.  And  I  ought  to  have  the 
more  hberty  for  being  married,  like  every  one 
else." 

"  This  is  perfect  folly,  Lilian,"  he  said,  impa- 
tiently interrupting  her.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
shut  you  up.  You  will  have  quite  enough 
societ}' — but  *  every  one  else'  is  no  precedent  to 
me.  I  am  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  *  every  one 
eke's'  husband  may  be.  But  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  your  losing  your  temper,  and  stamping 
your  foot  in  that  extremely  absurd  manner.  I 
have  only  said  that  you  are  not  to  be  » 
Lionoe,  and  that  your  ponies  are  to  remain 
here." 

Lilian  did  not  reply,  but  hung  her  head  like 
a  thwarted  child,  while  Lord  Rossendale  slowly 
and  deliberately  left  the  room.     She  then  threw 
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arsdf  on  the  8o£a^  and  still  more  diildishly 
tent  a  few  minutes  in  fretful  crying.  They 
light  have  lengthened  to  an  hour,  but  she 
»rd  a  step  in  the  gallery — a  lighter  step  than 
[enry's — and  in  a  moment  Wilfred  was  by  her 
de. 

She  sprang  up  with  a  smile  which  did  not 
eoeive  her  cousin ;  but  he  took  no  apparent 
otice  of  her  disturbed  state.  Although  she 
Doiledy  she  would  have  liked  Wilfred  to  have 
bserved  that  something  was  amiss,  and  to 
lave  shown  some  anxiety  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
tisquietude.  In  the  old  familiar  manner  of 
heir  childhood,  she'  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
irm,  and  invited  him  to  sit  beside  her  on  the 
ofSsL 

'*  1  hope  you  are  not  come  to  say  you 
i?on't  ride  with  me,"  she  said.  "  I  know  you 
lave  a  distant  visit  to  pay,  and  I  mean  to  go 
irith  you." 

"1  came  to  ask  you  when  you  would  like  to 
^.  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  companion,  for 
the  ride  is  rather  a  long  one.  Shall  I  caQ  for 
you  here  at  two  o'clock  ?" 
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She  talked  to  Wilfred  about  old  times  at  The 
Azels,  recalling  many  little  events  of  their 
dldhood. 

"  How  very  happy  we  were !"  she  said,  with 
sigh.  ''  The  worst  misfortune  that  ever  befd 
(  in  those  days  was  your  first  going  to  school. 
lice  and  I  cried  ourselves  to  sleep  that  night. 
od  do  you  remember,  Wilfred,  that  summer's 
ly,  when  you  took  me  in  the  boat,  and  told 
le  you  meant  to  be  a  clergyman ;  and  how  we 
ithered  water-lilies,  and  you  said  they  were 
ke  angel's  flowers,  and  I  laughed  at  you  ?" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Wilfred.  "  Alice  did 
ot  laugh,  I  recollect  that." 

"  It  does  not  seem  very  long  ago,"  she  con- 
nued«  ^'I  wish  we  were  children  again.  I 
ish  those  days  would  return — do  not  you, 
STilfred?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  seriously.  "  No,  Lilian,  I 
o  not  wish  to  recal  even  the  brightest  moments 
f  the  past.  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  any 
base  of  my  younger  self.  The  traveller 
scending  a  mountain   would  never  retrace   a 
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leard  a  harsh  word  or  met  a  look  of  disapproval, 
rhen — "  and  she  checked  herself  for  an  in- 
tant.  ''  But  those  days  are  over  now,  and  I 
appose  I  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  satisfied 
dth  every  earthly  blessing  around  us,  until  we 
lave  learnt  to  look  beyond  and  above  them. 
Ne  are  immortals,  and  cannot  be  trulv  satisfied 
frith  the  things  of  time." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Lilian,  "  of  course  one 
mows  all  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
Dne  can  be  more  or  less  happy  in  different 
^rcumstances,  and  one  naturally  wishes  to 
necal  those  which  produced  more  happiness  than 
the  present." 

Wilfred  plainly  saw,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
personal construction  of  Lilian's  sentences,  that 
^he  had  no  wish  to  conceal  from  him  her  present 
state  of  discontent — in  short,  that  she  was 
avowedly  unhappy.  If  any  spiritual  doubts  and 
Pears  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  he  would 
at  once  have  drawn  them  to  the  light,  and 
endeavoured  to  disperse  them ;  but  he  would 
hear  no  confessions,  no  statements  of  the  cir- 
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will  understand  me.  It  is  too  bad  of  him  to 
talk  to  me  as  he  does  about  what  I  am  to  do 
and  not  to  do.  Am  I  to  have  no  more  plea- 
sure, I  wonder  f* 

From  that  hour  the  beautiful  and  fascinating 
Lady  Rossendale,  added  to  her  many  charms 
that  of  being  a  femme  incamprise. 

She  continued  her  discontented  musings, 
riding  sloidy  forward,  until  she  had  passed 
the  milestone  by  many  yards,  and  had  mentaUy 
turned  every  circumstance  of  her  position  to  a 
grievance.  A  turn  of  the  road  soon  shewed 
her  how  much  she  had  exceeded  the  appointed 
distance,  and  turning  round,  she  cantered  back, 
her  horse's  speed  accelerated  by  more  than  one 
impatient  shake  of  the  reins. 

Wilfred  rejoined  her,  and  on  their  way  home, 
he  tried  hard  to  draw  her  into  a  conversation 
about  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  proposed 
to  her  several  plans  for  its  amelioration,  in 
which  he  wished  her  to  co-operate.  But  she 
was  evidently  preoccupied,  and  had  little  to  say, 
always  referring  him  to  her  husband,  for  any 
information   or   assistance   he   required.      Her 
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mane  of  her  horse.  She  had  worked  herself 
up  to  a  state  beyond  her  small  powers  of  self- 
controL 

They  reached  the  house  in  silence. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Lilian !"  said  Wilfred, 
reverently,  as  she  stood  on  the  steps,  and  raised 
her  tearful  eyes  to  his.  "  There  may  be  a  little 
doud  upon  your  sky  just  now,  for  no  one's 
sky  is  cloudless;  but  remember,  Lilian,  that 
the  sun,  the  true  sun,  is  always  shining.  Do 
not  darken  it  with  the  world's  torchlight,  Lilian." 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Love  the  things  that  Qod  created, 
Make  your  brother's  need  your  care : 

Scorn  and  hate  repel  Good's  blessings, 
But  where  love  is,  these  are  there : 

As  the  moonbeams  light  the  waters. 
Leaving  rock  and  sandbank  bare. 

CBARLKS   GAVAK   OUFTT. 

Lord  and  Lady  Rossendale  went  to  London, 
so  did  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Alice,  so  did  the  woild. 
Most  unwillingly  I  follow  them,  for  the  May 
sunshine  is  streaming  through  the  tender  green 
of  the  woods  of  Nomeley,  and  gleaming  on  the 
countless  wild  flowers  that  nestle  in  the  imder- 
wood.  The  forest  is  a  temple  for  the  innocent 
loves  of  the  birds,  and  over  the  sunny  moorland 
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)  larks  have  made  a  firmament  of  song.  Bat 
:  must  leave  all  this  to  Wilfi^  and  the  poor, 
d  follow  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  soil  to  the 
y,  though  I  cannot  linger  there  ;  but  wiU 
iefly  record  the  passing  experiences  of  the  two 
onths  they  spent  in  voluntary  exile  from  so 
och  beauty. 

Lord  Rossendale's  strictness  did  not  relax  in 
6  slightest  d^ee.  He  had  not  the  smallest 
mpathy  with  Lilian's  love  of  pleasure,  and 
)  presence  became  a  continual  check  to  her 
lusement.  He  never  allowed  her  to  go  any- 
lere  without  him,  except  when  she  accom- 
Died  her  mother  and  Alice. 
The  latter  was  not  very  strong,  and  even  Mrs. 
tnton  saw  that  she  could  not  stand  repeated 
3  hours ;  while  Lilian  was  very  soon  stringently 
khibited   all   dissipation,   because   there  were 

)es   of  an  heir  to   Nomelev.     She  was   as 

ft 

>ng  as  possible,  and  as  well  able  to  go  out  as 
r  one  else ;  but  Lord  Rossendale  thought  he 
lid  destroy  her  love  of  pleasiu-e  by  starving 
and  therefore  made  her  situation  a  pretext 
as  much  quietness  as  he  could  well  sccm^ 
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for  her.  She  kept  up  a  constant  preBran 
against  his  inflexible  will,  and  now  more  dm 
ever  fretted  and  diafed  at  her  destiny,  silendy, 
always,  except  with  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
made  many  a  stormy  speech.  She  IiHiged  fir 
Wilfred's  companionship;  to  her  mother  and 
Alice  she  woidd  not  reveal  her  disooDtoi^ 
which  grew  and  grew,  till  it  had  overspread  the 
whole  surfiBu^  of  her  mind,  for  in  her  thea 
shallow  character,  even  discontent  could  not  be 
deep-seated. 

"  Cannot  you  be  satisfied,"  said  Lord  Ross«i- 
dale  one  day  to  his  wife,  "  without  every  variety 
of  amusement?  Cannot  you  be  rational? 
See  how  happy  Mary  is,  without  half  as  much 
society  as  you  have.  Cannot  you  be  like 
Mary?" 

What  an  error  it  is  Qver  to  set  up  one  persoa 
as  a  model  for  another !  We  must  eadi  be 
good  with  a  goodness  of  our  own.  Laliao's 
character,  however  perfected,  could  never  be  fike 
Mrs.  Lester's ;  higher  or  lower,  it  would  still  be 
different.  Lilian  felt  the  injustice,  and  re{^ 
in  a  tone  of  irritation : 
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Mary  and  I  are  as  different  as  possible  ;  it 
s  very  easy  for  some  people  to  lead  that  kind  of 
ife ;  it  suits  them,  and  they  like  it.  Mary  is 
ree,  at  any  rate,  and  does  what  she  pleases.  I 
fish  I  was  like  her  in  that." 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  eveiything,"  said  Lord 
Rosssendale. 

And  thus  the  germ  of  a  bitter  feeling  against 

her  sister-in-law    was    implanted    in    Lilian's 

nund;  and   she   was  turned  against  one  who 

might  have   been  to  her  a   true  and  valued 

friead. 

Meanwhile  Alice's  spirits,  so  long  supported 
by  her  resolute,  self-sacrificing  endeavour,  began 
to  fail  In  tranquil  scenes  it  is  possible  to  be 
Aeerfiil  even  when  sorrow  fills  the  heart's 
clepths,  but  to  be  cheerful  in  the  midst  oC  gaiety 
^  di£Bcult  indeed  in  such  a  case.  Alice  strove 
Wd,  but  could  not  do  it ;  and  day  by  day,  in 
^hii  is  called  society,  she  grew  more  silent  and 
'Bserved.  Yet  the  world  agreed  to  admire  her 
^&L  She  was  considered  to  be  improved  in 
looks,  and  many  fascinations  were  discovered  in 
her  cold,    quiet  manner  and   thoughtfiil  eyes. 

VOL.   111.  I 
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She  seemed  less  enthusiastic^  less  duld-jike  than 
last  year;  some  said  she  had  grown  proud,  and 
that  her  head  was  turned ;  others  pronounoed 
her  a  cold,  unint^^ting  character ;  a  few  whis- 
pered that  she  nourished  an  unrequited  attach- 
ment to  a  Puseyite  cousin,  who  had  taken  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  that  she  had  renounced  the 
world,  and  only   appeared  there  at  times  in 
obedience  to  her  mother;  but  almost  aUhd 
something  to  say  about  her.     She  could  not 
pass  unnoticed,  although  it  was  hard  to  account 
for  the  admiration  she  received. 

Lord  Boumeley,  with  whom  she  had  made 
acquaintance  at  Brighton,  was  what  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton  called   a  very  serious  admirer   of  Alice's. 
He  was  besides  an  excellent  parti,  and  a  good 
though  uninteresting  individual.      He    would 
have  been  at  Alice's  feet,  but  for  her  steady 
discouragement  of  his  advances.     She  kept  him 
always  at  a  distance;  kindly,  but  veiy  addict 
she  repelled  every  testimony  of  his   afifectioDf 
and   he   soon   relinquished   his   hopdess   suit 
Captain  Travers,  too,  remembering  Alice's  for- 
tune, tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her,  but 
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was  SO  received  that  his  first  trial  was  his  last 
He  consoled  himself  by  a  lively  flirtation  with 
Lady  Caroline  Maraford,  which  ended  by  both 
parties  falling  in  love,  and  finally  marrying, 
Lord  Leventon  giving  them  leave  to  do  so  for 
fear  of  a  second  elopement.. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  in  despair  at  Alice's  cold 
reserve,  which  even  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure 
of  confiding  to  her  firiends  that  Alice  had  re- 
fbsed  Lord  Bourneley  and  Captain  Travers ;  for 
Alice  had  refused  no  one  this  season.  She  took 
care  to  spare  herself  and  her  lovers  this  mutually 
painful  process. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Clinton  lamented  thus  to  Lord 
Rossendale : 

''Alice  has  grown  so  stiff  and  formal  in 
society,  one  would  almost  think  she  was  imi- 
tating Barbara — she  keeps  every  one  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

''But  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  Miss 
Lynne,''  replied  Lord  Rossendale.  "  Alice  is 
always  graceful  and  gentle,  with  all  her  coldness. 
My  belief  is,  that  she  is  too  much  attached  to 
Desmond  not  to  dislike  every  one  else  a  Jittle." 

I  2 


".ftstaciedto  Am  Irishmin*  1  trust  not— 
ndaed.  1  ost  bdim  that  ABffi,  always  so  hmi 
to  f^BMc*  ceaU  raJ^  care  far  that  loaiL  At 
^  att,  it  «3  Bill  last,  for  he  is  safe  in  I» 
hmL  I  kv.  nd  Oxk  to  stay  there,  so  boi 
ITT  tfan  tc  noS?" 

*Abx  «3  not  fts^et  hizn,  nor  will  bt 
ervz  t^aoft  vkfa  rrgird  to  bn,"  was  I/rd 
R:^sstsdiit't  repir-  "  Depend  upon  it,  she  mB 
&c  xisTT  XDT  one  d$«.  I  don't  see  the  uie  of 
»*ig^  F"^''^  inioonifortable,  Mrs.  Clintoo; 
-^  sFOBfr  ta  me  you  would  be  quite  justified  io 
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combined  with  the  low  music  of  his  voice,  in 
tfiat  home  that  was  never  to  be  hers.  She 
thought  of  his  active,  useful  life,  his  given 
sphere  of  duty  ;  and  if  she  repined  at  all,  it  was 
because  she  could  not  imitate  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  happiness,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
five  Eke  him,  to  do  good,  as  she  knew  he  did, 
to  dwell,  like  him,  among  one's  own  people,  and 
be  to  them  a  providence. 

^  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,"  she  had 
once  said  to  him — this  was  not  to  be ;  but  it 
would  make  a  spiritual  union  between  those 
severed  hearts  if  both  could  work  alike,  though 
not  together. 

But  Alice  was  not  called  to  active  duty ;  she 
remembered  her  lost  friend's  words,  and  recog- 
nised that  it  was  still  her  doom  to  stand  and 
wait  But  she  stood  watohing,  never  to  let  an 
opportunity  of  good  slip  by  neglected,  and 
tiiough  for  the  time  being  Alice  was  a  London 
young  lady,  she  was  also  an  obedient  struggler 
in  the  war&re  of  life. 

She  often  accompanied  Mrs.  Lester  in  her 
visits  to  the  poor — at  least,  as  often  as  her 
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mother  would  poimt — and  two  thirds  of 
ample  allowanoe  she  expended  among  them. 
She  was  m  consequence  always  Y&rj  simpl] 
dressed,  and  indulged  in  very  little  variety. 
People  were  surprised  at  her  simplicity 
attire,  and  many  young  ladies  whose  minds 
purses  were  alike  strained  to  make  an  effeclive^-S 
appearance,  envied  the  rich  Miss  Clinton,  ani 
thought  how  much  better  they  could  spent 
such  an  allowance,  had  they  the  good  fortune 
possess  it.  Mrs.  Clinton  sometimes  remon- 
strated, but  as  Alice  always  looked  nice,  sh^^ 
generally  yielded,  after  a  few  ungracious  woi 
about  the  folly  of  buying  blankets  and  peno] 
loaves  instead  of  bonnets  and  ball-dresses. 
The  only  member  of  the  well-dothed 
who  at  this  time  came  within  the  sphere 
Alice's  benevolence,  was  her  young  cousin, 
Harry  Lynne.  He  was  her  junior  by  two 
months,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  slight 
difference,  he  laughingly  asked  Alice  to  be  his 
Mentor,  and  prepare  him  for  his  future  duties. 
From  this  sprang  many  conversations  between 
them,  in  which  at  last  Alice's  earnest  intention 
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lenetrated  through  the  crust  of  worldliness  and 
atirical  scorn  which  mocking  demons  had  laid 
ipcm  the  youth's  nature. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  ridiculous 
D  everything,  who  loved  to  find  something  to 
oeer  at  wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  who  pre- 
nred  himself  to  go  through  life  with  one  long 
ough,  not  of  mirth,  but  bitterness.  He  valued 
mowledge,  but  cared  not  for  wisdom,  for  that 
B  *' gentle  and  easily  entreated."  He  ad- 
nired  truth,  while  half  denying  its  existence ; 
le  did  not  believe  in  the  beautiful.  But  his 
nras  a  young  heart  still,  and  there  was  freshness 
in  its  depths.  Alice  grieved  to  see  that  worst 
lefiler  of  moral  beauty,  the  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
laying  waste  the  boy's  soul,  and  she  armed 
herself  with  gentle  wisdom  against  his  enemy. 
They  were  [much  together,  and  under  Alice's 
Bweet  influences,  the  Upas-tree  in  Harry's  soul 
Guled  and  feD. 

June  came,  and  on  one  of  its  brightest  days 
liCrs.  Clinton  gave  a  breakfast  at  The  Hazels. 
Lilian  was  enchanted  at  having  gained  this 
point,  though  she  never  doubted  her  success 
with    her    mother,   unless   Lord   Rossendale's 
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strong  will  cast  itself  into  the  opposite  balance. 
On  this  occasion  everything  ¥ros  deli^tfiiL  It 
was  in  every  respect  a  "successful''  festivity. 
Alice  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  her  homci  with  its 
blue  river  and  its  wilderness  of  roses,  and  all 
admired  the  spot,  and  expressed  to  their  grace- 
ful hostess  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded  them. 
Harry  Lynne  was  there,  and  wonderful  to  relate, 
his  mother  and  Barbara  also  might  be  found 
among  the  festive  throng.  Mr.  Lynne  inno- 
cently thought  there  could  be  no  dissipation  in 
a  morning  party,  and  therefore  infinitely  sur- 
prised his  wife  by  telling  her  "  she  might  go  to 
Florence's  house  on  Thursday  if  she  pleased," 
commanding  Barbara  to  accompany  her. 

Barbara  was  quite  handsome  enough  to  have 
been  among  the  ornaments  of  the  party,  had 
she  known  how  to  appear  as  such ;  but,  imder 
no  circumstances  could  a  drab  silk  bonnet,  white 
Indian  shawl,  and  dust-coloured  flounces,  con- 
tribute to  the  brilliancy  of  a  London  d^eHMtt 
however  faultless  a  form  and  face  they  might 
envelop. 

Mrs.  Lynne  was,  on  the  whole,  more  orna- 
mental than  her  daughter.     Lilian  had  presided 
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at  the  selection  of  her  toilette  for  the  day,  and 
therefore  it  was  feultless;  and  the  good- 
natured  face  that  smiled  among  the  dark 
roses  in  her  bonnet,  did  not  ill-beseem  her  gay 
attire. 

Harry,  too,  was  there,  wandering  with  Alice 
imong  the  grassy  walks  of  the  shrubberies, 
talking  about  his  future. 

"  I  go  back  to  Oxford  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
^*  They  call  me  a  reading- man  there,  but  what 
idleness  it  is !  I  that  could  work  so  hard  at 
good,  honest  work,  to  be  kept  wasting  my  life 
in  preparing  for  a  profession  unsuited  to  my 
tastes  and  nature!  I  could  do  something  in 
P^liament,  I'm  sure — I  could  do  something 
abroad !  Why  can't  I  get  something  like  that 
foolish  Fred's  situation?  With  me,  it  would 
be  a  step  to  distinction,  with  him  it  is  but  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing.  I  could  work  hard 
in  the  colonies — I  feel  that  I  could  do  anything 
br  better  than  what  1  have  to  do.  Alice,  it's  a 
hard  case !" 

"  Do  not  undertake  such  an  office,  Harry,  if 
you  feel  unfit  for  it — it  would  indeed  be  a  sin. 

I  3 
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I  think  yim  ire  cetlunfy  nneb  man  fit  fir  m 
actifc^  stiniiigfife  tfaui  fir  tooh  a  one  at  1V1- 
fied  is  now  kadrng." 

«*  Wnfined !— <ili,  I  shdl  nerer  be  Eke  IVl- 
fi«d !"  sud  the  boy,  lus  proud  fistores  hmf 
their  bnbitiBl  esqireaBioQ  as  he  spoke ;  ''IcoaU 
notbelikeWDfiedr 

''Nor  is  it  remiired  of  yoo,"  Afioe  wH 
*"  Yon  have  other  gifts  than  his.  Biit.fliii7> 
yon  can  be  as  good  and  earnest  as  he  n  in 
another  Kne  of  fife." 

"Earnest!"  repeated  Hany.  "Wdl.  I 
begin  to  think  it  is  in  me  to  be  earnest  soma- 
times.  After  all,  there  are  some  things  oa^ 
can't  wdl  kn^  at !" 

"  There  are  few  things  one  com  huigfa  at,  I 
think,"  said  Afice,  ''  if  one  only  tries  to  S0^ 
into  the  reafities  that  smround  one.  It  is  < 
sad  and  bitter  thing  Aat  men  should  Iso^ 
when  angds  weep." 

"And  yet  vice  and  fiiDy  are  fiur  dbjedsof 
ridicule." 

"So  the  worid  says,"  replied  Alioe.  ''It 
finds  tiie  practioe    of   ridiculing  others  nq 
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unusing,  and  therefore  the  world's  idea  of 
loing  good  lies  in  ridiculing  vice  and  folly — 
Mr  rather  the  vicious  and  the  foolish — our 
nsane  brothers,  whom  we  should  pity  and 
rtrive  to  restore." 

''I  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous," 
taid  Harry.  "  I  can't  help  laughing  at 
»ople !" 

"  But  don't  laugh  at  that  which  is  not  ludi- 
arous  in  them,  but  sad  and  grievous.  Don't 
augh  at  the  weakness  which  mars  their  power 
br  doing  good,  the  sins  that  stand  between 
liem  and  heaven,  the  passions  that  riot  in  their 
ioul,  and  keep  all  good  influences  shut  out. 
[X)n't  laugh  at  these,  or  at  their  manifestations, 
br,  as  I  said  before,  these  are  the  things 
liat  make  angels  weep,  if  angels  can  know 
3am. 

The  youth  was  silent  for  a  while. 

**  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  after  a  time, 
*  that  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  such  ideas  as 
rou  suggest.  I  do  not  think,  after  all,  I  was 
neant  to  be  a  mocker." 

**  No  one  is  meant  to  be  an  evil  spirit,"  said 
Mice. 
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**  A  hard  name  that,  AIioe»'*  said  Hany. 

*<I  do  not  apply  it,"  she  answered;  ''butl 
am  oonvinoed  &at  nothing  would  so  qaUAj 
educate  a  man  into  a  demon,  as  enoaurag^bim 
in  the  habit  of  mockery.  Do  you  not  see  dnt 
this  evil  habit,  more  than  any  other,  springs 
from  absolute  evil  and  fidsity? — fiom  ev% 
because  it  involves  a  total  absmce  of  loie, 
which  is  synonymous  with  good;  and  fitm 
frlsity,  because  it  is  altogether  based  on  a  ftbe 
estimate  of  the  things  we  laugh  at  Thtj 
would  be  too  terrible  to  excite  a  smile  even  in 
the  most  loveless  mortal,  could  we  but  see  them 
as  they  are." 

"  Life  is  serious  after  all,"  said  Harr3%  "  But 
the  truth  is,  Alice,  it  rouses  something  of  the 
demon  in  me  to  find  myself  tied  down  to  a  fate 
at  variance  with  what  I  feel  is  my  true  destiny. 
I  want  a  career,  in  short." 

"  And  you  will  have  a  career  if  it  is  good 
for  you,**  said  Alice.  "Meanwhile,  I  shodd 
think  your  ftther  would  not  persist  in  bis 
intentions  regarding  you,  if  you  would  speak 
seriously  to  him  and  express  your  own  feeliogs 
on  the  subject." 
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''My  fiiiher  never  thinks  of  people's  feel- 
ings/' he  answered,  with  something  of  his  old 
bitterness.  "  He  thinks  only  that,  as  he  knows 
various  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  is  a  friend 

of  the  Archbishop  of ,  he  has  a  good  deal 

of  interest  in  that  line ;  and  as  I  am  by  way 

• 

of  being  his  clever  son,  and  withal  somewhat 
ambitious,  he  hopes  to  see  me  a  bishop  some 
day — I,  that  would  rather  be  any  adventurer 
upon  earth!  Alice,  you  do  not  know  how 
worldly  a  single-minded  Christian  can  be  !" 

Alice  checked  him  with  a  word  and  a  look. 
The  boy's  heightened  colour  betrayed  his  con- 
sciousness of  having  yielded  to  his  besetting 
sin. 

Their  conversation  was  now  interrupted — 
each  became  engaged  in  lighter  talk  with  ano- 
ther companion ;  but  Alice's  words  lingered  in 
her  cousin's  mind.  He  went  to  Oxford 
the  next  day,  and  even  there  they  were  not 
forgotten. 

This  occasion  was  very  nearly  the  last 
Gq)pearance  of  Lilian  in  public — ^at  least,  for 
the    present.      Lord    Rossendale    insisted    on 
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party  of  fiiends  for  the  grouse-shooting — ^till 
then,  he  should  remain  quiet.  To  Lilian's 
petulandy-urged  wishes  he  paid  no  regard.  If 
she  did  not  Uke  a  quiet  country  home,  she 
ought  to  like  it,  and  must  get  accustomed  to  it. 
His  wishes  were  reasonable  and  good — hers 
were  the  reverse — they  must  yield. 

This  was  not  the  way  to  train  a  recalci- 
trating wife.  Lord  Rossendale  would  have 
DEianaged  a  young  horse  on  better  principle, 
giving  him  his  head  judiciously ;  but  the  fisu^t 
was,  that  every  wish  of  Lilian's,  if  granted, 
would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  wish  of  his 
own — and  self-denial  was  undreamt  of  in  Lord 
Rossendale's  philosophy.  Therefore,  with  a 
self-deception  almost  universal  in  this  world  of 
falsehood,  he  dignified  his  selfishness  with  the 
names  of  high  princ^)le  and  sound  judgment, 
and  believed  that  he  was  educating  and  pro- 
tectmg  Lilian  when  he  was  only  indulging  him- 
Bdf.    * 

There  are  many  like  Lord  Rossendale  in  the 
world  who  dignify  their  faults  into  virtues, 
Btnd  follow,  "  on  principle,"  their  own  inclina- 
tions. 


1  voold  hare  beo 
bat  we  kmw 
■r  ■^oi  p^Bve  fbtt  ««5  dow  unda 
asd  H  her  the  vest  finbs  H  was  intended 
^.  Bs  idf-«l  gmr  the  strtH^er  for 
ffmliam  tfac  alEd  a  into  dulv  cserdie. 
bve  tf  ffcioBC  bBcaing  a  restless  cnnog 
E  ife^HB  of  iit  ol^ect — her  temper  grew 
w  m  tmitamBe  to  the  moroscDcss  of  he. 
■'M— *  h^iils  stra^tbeoed  as  he  urged 
t  fnrtinw ;  nefB*,  id  any  of  his  commands, 
r  ber  a  mobre  bnond  obedieoce  to  him- 
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much  pleasure  to  the  August  shooting-party. 
For,  thought  she,  "  there's  no  society  so  pleasant 
IS  a  country  house  when  it  is  well-filled,  and 
Eleory  won't  be  cross  while  the  shooting  is 
^ing  on;  .besides,  nothing  can  be  better  for 
^yice  than  such  a  party  as  that.  There  are 
nich  opportunities  in  country-houses.  She  will 
forget  that  unfortunate  affair,  then,  I  am  sure." 
Mrs.  Clinton  knew  as  littie  of  Alice's  heart 
IS  she  did  of  the  events  then  impending. 
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of  life,  above,  below,  around.  I  see  the  wild 
rose  and  the  blossoming  bramble  wreathing 
beauty  around  rugged  trees,  as  bright-haired 
infants  play  round  the  knees  of  their  hoary 
grandsires,  and  I  breathe  the  warm,  rich  incense 
which  earth  offers  to  her  lord,  the  sun — ^the 
scent  of  countless  flowers,  of  dewy  earth,  of 
unfolding  leaves — ^all  these  thoughts,  or  rather 
sensations,  spring  into  my  mind  at  the  idea  of 
those  words — summer  in  the  woodlands ! 

In  the  shadow  of  the  broad  oaks  of  Norneley, 
Lilian  walked  with  Wilfred.  It  was  noon,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring  among  the 
highest  trees,  though  in  the  upper  air,  masses 
of  doud  were  slowly  drifting  across  the  firma- 
ment, obscuring  the  sun  at  intervals.  The  air 
was  hot  and  stifling,  but  the  woods  were  cooler 
than  the  hillside,  and  Lilian  was  glad  that  her 
short  walk  home  led  through  the  thickest  of 
the  forest.  She  had  be^i  with  Wilfred  to  an 
oM  woman's  cottage  in  the  wood:  a  visit  in 
which  she  participated  at  Wilfred's  earnest 
request,  for  he  longed  to  awaken  in  her  an 
interest  for  her  own  poor,  and  thought  such  a 
feeling  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  her  mind  if  she 
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tfaem. 

"  An  you  in  a  great  hmtf,  as  usml,"  it 
sud  to  'Wilfred,  stoojnng  as  she  spoke,  to  gate 
a  few  vild  hyacantha,  the  last  d  the  season,  lid 
bad  dnstered  upon  the  shady  ude  of  a  fiDoi 
tree. 

"  Not  if  you  want  me,"  he  replied,  "  I  hw 
no  engagemait  at  the  moment" 

"  Then  let  us  st  down  for  a  few  minutet,  it 
is  so  hot,"  Lilian  said. 

She  threw  herself  down  upon  a  bank  of 
moss,  at  the  foot  of  a  silver  birch ;  thnmi% 
aside  her  broad  straw  hat,  she  rested  her  held 
against  the  tree,  and  lay  there,  her  soft  ejtt 
raised  to  Wilfred's  face,  herself  the  fairtst 
thing  in  all  that  wOdeniess  of  beauty.  A  patdi 
of  BuostuDe  rested  on  the  tuif  at  her  feet;  i 
web  of  tanked  sunbeams,  Reaming  through 
fern  leaves,  glancang  brightly  from  the  prostntt 
ivy  foliage,  and  resting  with  loving  li^t  on  tbi 
triform  leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel,  and  on  ilt 
purple-stained  blossoms,  purer  fix-  the  hue  upoe 
their  whiteness. 
"  Sit  down,"  said  Liliaii,  casting,  with  a  daoo^ 
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the  spell  of  her  conquering  beauty  upon 
Wilfred's  spirit.  Like  a  dart  it  struck  him, 
and  the  blow  was  felt,  though  it  recoiled  harm- 
less from  the  panoply  of  heaven,  which  he  never 
laid  aside.  For  a  moment  his  spirit  trembled, 
as  the  firmest  pine-tree  wiU  thrill  to  its  roots 
when  struck  by  a  sudden  blast ;  but  instantly 
the  shock  was  over,  and  the  eyes  he  had  just 
averted  turned  once  more  to  Lilian.  Now,  as 
she  lay  before  him,  he  thought  of  her,  not  as 
the  woman  he  had  loved  so  wildly  once,  but  as 
the  fair  child  who  had  gladdened  the  first 
summers  of  his  life  with  her  joyous  beauty,  and 
with  a  quiet  heart  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments,  but 
lay  restlessly  pulling  to  pieces  the  thin  blades  of 
grass  that  grew  among  the  moss. 

"  Wilfred,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  do  you  know 
that  I  would  gladly  change  places  with  that  old 
woman  we  have  just  left." 

"  She  is  very  happy,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  blessed  eternity,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  darken  or  distress  her  last  days  on 
earth.       But    she    has    had    her    trials,   her 
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struggles,  her  bitter  suflFeriDgs,  Liliao,  in  bygone 
days,  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  she  has  a  fore- 
taste of  the  rest  ioto  which  she  is  to  enter. 
Do  not  en\7  her,  for  she  has  had  more  sorrow 
than  you  will  ever  experience,  I  trust,  Lilian." 

"And  she  is  the  better  for  her  sorrows,  you 
would  say." 

"  We  are  to  be  made  perfect  by  suffieii:^" 
he  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  Lilian,  with  a  sorrowful  smile, 
"  I  am  not  half  as  good  now.  as  I  was  wheo 
1  was  more  happy.       I  am  getting  more  wicked 
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>o  you  think  that  old  woman  needed  you  as  I 
lo  this  moment  ?  Remember  that  you  are  my 
wstor  as  well  as  theirs;  and  my  friend  and 
dnsman,  my  brother  in  the  dear  old  days  that 
[  regret  so  much.  Let  me  tell  you  all  my 
iifficulties." 

Her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  flowers  on  her 
knees ;  one  hand  was  on  Wilfred's  shoulder,  the 
other  convulsively  plucking  up  the  grass  and 
moss. 

"Lilian,"  he  said,  "as  your  pastor  I  will 
listen  to  you,  and  coimsel  you  as  best  I  can. 
As  yoiur  friend  and  kinsman,  there  is  nothing 
lawful  that  I  would  not  do  to  serve  you.  I  am 
sure  you  know  this.  Tell  me  all  your  troubles, 
then,  even  those  of  yoiur  own  making,  Lilian." 

"  I  am  tired  of  life,"  she  said,  passionately, 
"  tired,  at  least,  of  such  a  life  as  is  now  forced 
upon  me.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  it,  Wilfred. 
You  know  how  it  was  with  me  in  my  own 
home;  how  kind  my  mother  was;  how  many 
fiiends  I  had ;  how  bright  and  full  of  pleasure 
was  my  life.  Now  all  is  dark  and  cold.  I  am 
forbidden   everjthing,  thwarted   in   everything. 
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nikd  like  b  cfaBd.  Duties  are  fbaxed  opoo  me^ 
with  nothing  to  nuke  tbem  Ivight ;  Ski 
Marana  in  the  '  Moated  Grange*  mj  life  it 
weanr,  a  little  change,  a  little  [Measure,  is  tlic 
desired  thing  that  wiD  oot  oome;  and  di, 
Wilfred,  Henry  is  so  onkiod  to  me." 

This  ms  the  complaint  that  \Vllfred  hid 
hoped  not  to  hear,  that  be  bad  anoded  hesrii^ 
for  so  loQg ;  DOW  it  must  be  answered.  It  v» 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  these  bitter  words  mt 
said  at  la?t. 

"  Xot  ankiDd,  Lilian,"  replied  ViUfped.   "  ^V1!I 
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^  not  give  them  ev3  plants  to  foster.  Your 
present  position  is  a  safe  and  good  one,  tempta- 
tions are  withdrawn,  blessings  granted." 

*'  Temptations !  my  life  is  one  temptation. 
I  never  found  before  that  I  had  such  a  temper 
to  contend  with  as  is  now  daily  called  into 
action.  Discontent  was  not  in  me  until  now ; 
indolence  was  never  a  sin  of  mine — ^but  now — " 

^MDear  Lilian,  circumstances  cannot  create 
&ults ;  all  those  you  have  named  must  have  been 
in  your  nature  long  ago,  though  nothing  happened 
to  awake  their  manifestations.  You  can  pull 
up  the  weeds  the  better  for  their  appearance 
above  ground." 

'*  Then  you  think  my  position  a  happy  one  ?" 

*'  I  think  all  positions  may  be  happy ;  but 
let  us  look  yours  in  the  face.  You  have  begun 
the  subject,  and  no  false  delicacy  shall  make  me 
shrink  from  following  it  up.  You  have  all 
worldly  blessings  that  you  can  wish  for.  You 
liave  a  distinct  sphere  of  duty,  and  this,  Lilian, 
IB  the  first  of  blessings.  Yom*  way  is  plain 
before   your  face,   your   work   ready   to   your 
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love  to  God,  a  higher  and  a  purer  motive ;  the 
lesser  love  will  follow." 

'*  And  if  I  obey  Henry  thus,  will  he  make  me 
happy  ?" 

^  God  makes  happy  all  those  who  serve  Him, 
Lilian :  but  happiness  must  never  be  our  aim. 
Let  me  set  yoiur  course  of  action  plainly  before 
you  as  I  see  it.  Try,  Lilian,  to  trace  God's 
work  in  all  things,  His  service  in  all  duties, 
His  presence  in  all  temptations,  His  love  in  all 
blessings.  See  in  your  husband  the  man  He 
has  given  to  be  your  life's  companion — in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  neighbour  whom  you  are  to 
love  ^  yourself.  Look  tenderly  on  his  faults, 
and  be  ever  to  him  an  influence  on  the  side  of 
right ;  struggle  with  your  own  the  more,  that 
you  may  be  to  him  a  ministering  spirit ;  try  to 
see  and  imitate  his  virtues,  and  perform  every 
duty  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  admit  no  motives 
but  the  highest,  and  all  will  be  well  with  you, 
LiUan. 

"  I  win  try,"  she  murmiu'ed.  "  Pray  for  me, 
Wilfred,  that  I  may  succeed." 

K  2 


IM  THK  cusnoNs. 

"  1  wfl,"  he  sad ;  "  md  tout  own  prayers— 

tfapT  win  DOC  EuL" 

"  t  bsTC  been  tot  sdfish  mysdf,"  liUas 
aid.  "  md  I  bxn  asQtmded  too  much  with 
Hearr.  I  nnse  ofiposdoa  in  him  just  as  mucfa 
m  he  dHS  m  me.  I  trust  I  shall  not  fall  back 
■to  Aor  vns,  and  perhaps,  ifier  aB,  we  shafl 
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"  To  show  you,"  said  Wilfred,  "  that  happi- 
ness  does  not  consist  of  sunshine ;  to  show  you 
that  clouds  must  come,  and  that  you  are  not  to 
droop  beneath  them.  Look  at  the  sorrel-blos- 
soms— ^their  delicate  petals  are  still  open,  and 
now  that  the  sunbeams  are  gone,  they  star  the 
gromid  with  tender  light.  Everything  is  grow- 
ing and  blossoming  still." 

"  I  receive  the  lesson,"  said  Lilian,  rising,  as 
a  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell  plashing  among 
the  ivy-leaves.  "  I  must  go  home ;  there  will 
be  a  shower,  I  think." 

**A  wet  afternoon,  I  fear,"  said  Wilfred. 
**  Clouds  have  been  gaUiering  all  the  morning ;" 
but  he  was  mistaken ;  a  half-gleam  of  sun 
broke  into  the  gloom,  momently  brightening, 
tin  the  wood  grew  dazzling  with  shining  leaves 
and  sparkling  drops. 

"  No,  it  is  all  over  now,"  Lilian  said,  "  and 
all  is  bright  again.  Here  is  the  path  to  the 
rectory.  Good-bye,  Wilfred;  I  mean  to  be 
quite  happy  the  next  time  I  see  you." 

With  a  few  earnest  words  and  a  whispered 
blessing,  he  left  her.     She  walked  slowly  home, 
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pooderii^  over  his  oounsds,  resolviDg  to  Mow 
diem,  seddng,  for  the  first  time,  fralts  in  her- 
sdf  and  virtues  in  her  husband,  deterxniniDg, 
that  firom  that  day  a  change  should  manifest 
itsdf  in  her  life. 

And  it  was  so ;  but  not  as  Lilian  dreamed. 

Lord  Rossoidale  was  impatiently  awaiting 
her.  He  had  brought  some  papers  for  her  to 
o^y,  and  was  annoyed  at  finding  she  had  gone 
out,  particularly  as  it  was  not  her  habit  to  do 
so  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  reckoned  upon 
har  assistance.  He  had  a  head-ache,  too, 
caused  by  the  dose  and  electric  atmosphere, 
and  his  humour  was  more  than  usually  morose. 

''Lilian,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  very 
long.  You  know  I  often  want  you  at  this 
time  of  day.  It  is  most  inconvenient  to  me  to 
lose  my  time  waiting  for  you.  I  want  copies 
of  these  papers  before  post-hour.** 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Henry,"  Lilian  replied, 
with  unwonted  meekness.  "  I  will  copy  them 
now.     Don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"But  why  couldn't  you  have  told  me  at 
breakfast-time    that    you    would    be    out  all 
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day?  And  where  in  the  world  have  you 
becnr 

"  To  see  old  Betsy,  with  Wilfred  ?" 

"  AU  this  time  walking  to  old  Betsy's  cot- 
tage and  back  ?" 

"  It  was  so  hot,"  Lilian  answered. 

"  And  I  don't  approve  of  your  making 
Lynne  as  idle  as  yourself.  He  has  plenty  to 
do»  and  you  are  always  trying  to  wile  him  from 
his  duties  to  walk  or  ride  with  you." 

Lilian's  good  resolves  were  fast  failing  her. 
It  ¥ras  hard  to  bear  all  this  just  then. 

"  Wifred  is  never  idle.  You  are  very  unjust. 
If  you  come  between  me  and  Wilfred,  you  will 
be  doing  more  harm  than  you  know  of." 

There  was  a  threatening  tone  in  her  voice, 
which  her  husband  could  not  brook  in  his 
{Mresent  irritable  mood. 

"  More  harm  than  I  know  of !  Have  you 
put  yourself  under  Lynne's  spiritual  direction, 
and  is  he  your  confessor  ?  Lilian,  I  will  not 
have  priestly  interference  in  this  house,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic." 

"  Oh,  Henry  !"  cried  Lilian,  her  colour  rising 
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your  stern  treatment.  Do  you  think.  I  am  to 
su£fer  always  in  silence  ?  Wilfred  was  my  dear 
brother  always,  and  once  he  loved  me  as  you 
could  never  dream  of.  I  told  him  my  sorrow 
— ^why  should  I  not? — and  he  would  have 
helped  me,  he  would  have  cheered  me  on  to 
bear  my  fate,  he  showed  me  gleams  of  hope, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  he  took  your  part,  and 
might  have  won  me  back  to  you " 

"I  do  not  need  his  kind  offices.  He  had 
better  abstain  from  this  impertinence,  and  you 
from  all  future  intercourse  with  him  or  any 
other  meddling  priest." 

Lilian  was  blinded  with  passion,  or  she  would 
have  seen  that  her  husband's  anger  was  founded 
on  &lse  ideas,  raised  by  her  own  hasty  words ; 
that  a  gently-spoken  explanation  from  her 
might  have  made  him  revoke  his  unjust  sen- 
tence,  and  perhaps  see  things  as  they  really 
were,  and  value  Wilfred  the  more  for  all  he 
had  said  to  Lilian ;  but,  alas !  both  husband  and 
wife  were  devoid  of  reason,  governed  only  by 
the  short,  but  raging  madness  of  anger. 

Lilian    turned    away — her  fair  features  set 
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fdt  by  all,  though  all  will  not  acknowledge  her 
power ;  and  as  Lord  Rossendale  trod  the  furzy 
hiU-sidey  new  thoughts  of  himself  and  Lilian 
came  thronging  into  his  mind. 

"  After  all,  I  am  too  hard  on  her  sometimes," 
he  said.  *^  I  ought  not  to  have  abused  Lynne 
as  I  did;  he  never  could  mean  any  harm, 
but  that  sort  of  thing  can't  be  allowed  to  go 
on.  She  was  ready  to  be  good-natured,  too, 
about  copying  my  papers.  I  do  think,  this 
time,  I  did  rather  provoke  her.  It  was  a 
shame ! — but  this  thundery  weather  always 
puts  me  out  of  temper — it's  my  organization, 
i  can't  possibly  help  it !  Perhaps  she  feels  it, 
too.  I  won't  go  home  just  yet.  She  gets 
over  those  things  very  quickly ;  but  the  longer 
I  leave  her,  the  more  completely  she  will  have 
recovered  herself.  I  will  be  very  kind  to  her 
when  we  meet  again." 

"  When  we  meet  again !"  Those  words  had 
a  dear  and  certain  meaning  in  his  mind — 
he  felt  not  their  awfiil  vagueness.  We  seldom 
do  when  we  lightly  talk  of  future  meetings, 
never  dreaming  of  the  dark  passage  beyond 
which  their  scene  may  lie. 
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oould  not  read  it  now.  It  was  exchanged  for 
another  book,  to  which  she  gave  but  little 
attentioD,  and  thus  the  weaiy  hours  stole  by.  - 
At  last,  finding  that  she  could  not  occupy 
herself,  tired  with  her  walk  and  the  past  excite- 
ment, and  oppressed  with  the  heat  of  the  day, 
^e  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  lay  there 
half-sleeping. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused — ^by  what,  she 
oould  scarcely  tell — ^but  she  felt  half-conscious 
of  a  noise.  Her  dog  had  entered  unperceived, 
and  had  coiled  itself  at  her  feet.  It  must  have 
awoke  her.  How  dark  the  room  was  ! — surely 
the  blinds  were  down.  She  rose  and  walked  to 
the  window,  but  started  back,  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered at  a  flash  of  lurid  brilliancy. 

"Lightning!"  she  said  aloud,  and  trem- 
bled— she  knew  not  why,  for  she  was  no 
coward. 

The  thunder  rolled  out  its  long,  deep  cadence ; 
and  the  dog,  with  a  low  whine,  crept  terrified  to 
Lilian's  side. 

"  Poor  Teagh,"  she  said,  .  caressing  the 
trembling   animal,  with   a   smile   at  its  abject 
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''His  lordship,"  said  the  maid,  "is  under 
shelter,  I  hope.  There  was  a  flash!  From 
lightning  and  tempest,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !" 

The  thunder  drowned  Lilian's  faint  "  Amen," 
but  this  time  it  came  two  or  three  seconds 
after  the  flash. 

''The    storm    is   moderating,"   Lilian   said. 

• 

"  That  peal  was  not  quite  so  near." 

Five  minutes  more,  and  a  faint  flash,  tardily 
followed  by  a  low,  distant  roar,  spoke  that  the 
passion  of  the  elements  was  over. 

Lilian  desired  her  maid  to  open  the  shutters. 
The  soft  light  of  day  streamed  in,  in  a  subdued 
sunshine,  the  blue  sky  gleamed  between  rifted 
clouds,  and  the  trees,  illumined  with  sunny 
raindrops,  stood  out  brightly  against  the  lurid 
rack. 

"  Send  John  to  the  farm,"  said  Lilian,  "  with 
Lord  Rossendale's  waterproof  coat.     He  is  sure 

to  be  th^^." 

•  

And  she  was  again  alone.  Excitement  had 
dissipated  her  gloom ;  besides,  the  dull  heavi- 
ness of  the  overcharged  atmosphere  was  now 
gone,  and  Lilian  could  occupy  herself  cheer- 
fully while  expectmg  the  return   of  her  hus- 
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for  dressing  till  he  returns,  and  send  the  horse 
at  once." 

She  was  not  alarmed,  but  restless  and  un- 
easy. Dinner-time  had  arrived,  and  there  is 
always  a  lurking  feeling  akin  to  fear  when 
the  hour  comes  at  which  all  members  of  the 
&mily  assemble,  if  there  is  one  absent  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  unseen  sun  set  in  the  darkness  of 
another  thunder-shower,  with  fainter  lightning 
and  more  distant  peals ;  and  when  the  clouds 
rolled  away,  the  pale  moon  was  peering  hazily 
fitHn  the  vaporous  blue,  and  twilight  was 
rapidly  failing. 

Again  the  maid  entered. 

**  Will  your  ladyship  dress  ?     It  is  very  late." 

*'  I  don't  think  Lord  Rossendale's  horse  can 
have  met  him  yet,"  said  Lilian.  "  He  must  have 
been  detained  at  R .    No,  I  will  not  dress." 

**  Win  not  your  ladyship  have  candles  brought 

upr 

"No,"  said  Lilian,  abruptly.     She  did  not 

wish  to  feel  how  late  it  was.     She  would  not 

make  it  evening  by  shutting  out   the  visible 

* 

darkness  of  the   world  without.     She   seated 
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herself  at  the   window,  to  watch  the  driKng 
clouds,  and  see  the  stars  come  out  one  by  one. 

The  night  grew  dearer  as  it  deepened,  for  a 
light  hreeze  had  arisen,  and  doud  after  cloud 
passed  out  of  sight,  swept  beyond  the  far  hori- 
zon. The  moon  shook  off  her  veil,  and  looked 
brightly  down  upon  the  sleeping  woods  and 
restless  river,  upon  the  green  hill-top,  and  the 
forest  on  its  further  side.  It  tinged  with  ligbt 
the  quivering  tops  of  the  pines,  and  gleamed  ifl 
a  silver  shower  from  the  waving  birch.  It  sent 
1  beam  to  find  its  way  between  the  crowding 
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a  felled  sapling,  and  his  bead  hung  back,  the 
chin  upraised,  the  hair  falling  straight  to  the 
turf  below,  save  one  singed  and  blackened  lock, 
iTiduch  did  not  reach  it.  His  clenched  hands 
lay  upon  the  grass ;  between  the  white  fingers  of 
one  tender  blades  and  little  star-like  flowers 
drank  in  the  moonlight,  but  near  the  other  was 
warmer  life.  There,  in  the  lonely  forest,  as  at 
many  another  death-bed.  Love  and  Death  were 
»de  by  side. 

A  man  might  have  looked  with  silent  awe 
on  the  cold  remains  of  his  fellow-man,  but  he 
would  have  given  tear  after  tear  to  the  dumb 
anguish  in  that  dog's  face  and  form.  She  lay 
beside  him,  licking  his  cold  hand,  pausing  at 
intervals  to  spring  up  with  a  cry  of  agony,  and 
look  wildly  in  his  face,  and  then,  with  a  low 
whine  of  despair  set  herself  once  more  to  her 
hopdess  labour. 

On  such  a  sight  the  moon  looked  down  for 
a  few  brief  moments  of  that  summer's  night, 
and  then  took  her  cold  radiance  thence,  leaving 
in  darkness  the  folded  flowers,  the  Immortal's 
forsaken  tenement,  and  the  mortal  creature  in 
its  sorrowing  love. 
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**  It's  a  sad  and  sorrowful  Christmas,  Mrs. 

irrest,"  she   said,   shaking  her  head  as  she 

meed  at  her  companion.     ^'Therell  be  no 

erry-making  at  the  birth  of  this  Lord  Ros- 

Qdale,  I  think." 

**  Ah !  Mrs.  Edwards/'  replied  Lady  Rossen- 

le's   maid,    "it's    no    case   for   merriment; 

ough  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  my  lady's 

B  was  spared,  and  her  infant's  too.     She  will 

»  wen  now,  with  your  skill  and  God's  bless- 

g,  Mrs.  Edwards — ^but  the  baby  ?" 

"  Ah,  poor   thing !   it   has   not  twenty-four 

lurs   life   before   it,   I'm   afraid."     And   the 

irse  uncovered  its  tiny  face,  the  tiniest  that 

her  long  experience  she  had  ever  seen,  and 

rhed   as    she    replaced   the   covering.      "  It 

Nildn't  weigh  three  pounds,"  she  said. 

''But  it  has  lived  through  the  day,  nurse, 

d  we  thought  it  could  not  do  that.     Perhaps 

ere  is  some  hope." 

"  While  there's  life  there's  hope,"  said  Mrs. 

« 

Iwards.  "  Who  could  have  thought  it  would 
ive  been  bom  alive  ?  And  it's  indeed  a  bless- 
^  above  what  we  could  have  expected,  Mrs. 
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Forrest,  as  you  s^d,  that  her  ladyship  should 
have  got  over  it  as  well  as  she  did.  We  must 
be  coDlent  with  what's  beea  granted,  and  not 
gnimhle  if  it  pleases  God  to  take  Uiis  in&at" 

"  The  last  LtHtl  Rcssendale !"  said  Mis. 
Forrest.  "  Well,  we  thought  the  last  was  goat, 
six  months  ago.  That  was  an  awful  time.  Mis. 
Edwards." 

"  My  lady  took  on  sadly,  I  was  told." 

"  I  thought  she  would  have  lost  her  senses, 
Mrs.  Edwards.     For  days  and  days  she  would 

t  speak,  or  eat,  or  lie  down  in  hed.    How  she 
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*'  YeS|  he  was  the  first  person  who  was  told 
of  it.  The  body  of  my  lord  was  found  by 
Ramsey  and  Wilson,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
Jufyy  and  Ramsey  went  straight  to  the  rectory, 
and  told  Mr.  Lynne,  and  he  broke  it  to  my 
lady  at  once.  It  was  a  fearful  task,  and  she 
was  no  more  prepared  for  it  than  the  child  in 
yoiu*  arms.  She  thought  he  had  been  asked  to 
sleep  at  the  town,  to  avoid  the  stormy  ride 
home ;  and  she  was  scarcely  uneasy  about  him, 
poor  thing !" 

"The  poor  dear  lady  !  What  an  awful 
shock  !"  said  Mrs.  Edwards,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  And  there  was  not  a  sign  of  injury  on  the 
body,"  said  Mrs.  Forrest,  "  nothing  but  one 
fliDged  lock  of  hair,  a  black  mark  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  another  on  the  left  heel.  The 
doctor,  at  the  inquest,  said  that  the  lightning 
bad  gone  down  the  spine." 

''  A  fearful  death  indeed.  We  should  aQ  be 
prepared,  Mrs.  Forrest ;  the  like  may  come  to 
us,  some  day." 

"God  forbid,"  the  maid  answered,  with  a 
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**  Alive,  Sir,  and  no  more." 

*'  It  has  the  shadow  of  a  ohancie,"  he  said, 
fter  examining  the  little  creature.  "  With  a 
;ood  nurse,  it  may  live.'' 

"And  my  lady,  Sir?"  said  Mrs.  Forrest, 
nquiringly. 

"  She  is  well,  so  far,"  was  the  reply.  "  Keep 
year  quiet,  Mrs.  Edwards.  Don't  let  her  be 
scited  about  the  child ;  and  mind,  she  must 
lot  see  it.  She  had  better  not  attach  herself 
»  it  as  yet." 

"Of  course,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Edwards, 
i?ho  considered  these  directions  as  entirely 
mperfluous,  she  having  already  decided  on  a 
discreet  and  prudent  line  of  conduct  respecting 
her  patients.  And  now  the  colloquy  between 
liCrs.  Forrest  and  the  monthly  nurse  was  ter- 
minated by  the  latter  returning  to  her  post  in 
Lady  Rossendale's  room,  first  giving  the  baby 
to  its  own  nurse,  a  countrywoman  who  had 
followed  the  doctor  into  the  room.  Mrs. 
Forrest  went  down  to  describe  the  heir  for 
the  tenth  time,  to  the  housekeeper  and  other 
anxious   functionaries  below   stairs,    who    bad 
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''  I  am  glad,  however,  that  she  is  not  here 
now/'  persisted  Mrs.  Clinton.  ''  It  might  have 
been  all  very  well  just  at  first,  but  now  she 
will  want  cheerful  friends  about  her.  Now 
that  her  child  is  born  she  will  begin  life  afi-esh, 
the  past  will  seem  like  a  horrible  dream,  and 
must  never  again  be  mentioned." 

''But  the  past  is  never  obliterated/'  said 
Wilfred.  "  Sbe  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forget." 

"  She  never  will,"  Alice  observed,  "  but 
happiness  will  return,  I  trust." 

"The  melancholy  way  you  two  talk,"  said 
Mrs.  Clinton,  '^  is  quite  dreadful  to  hear. 
You  can't  possibly  feel  as  I  do  for  my  poor 
dear  child,  and  yet  I  don't  talk  about  never 
forgetting,  and  ^trusting'  that  happiness  will 
return ;  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  that  it  would ! 
And,  after  all,  Lilian's  present  position  is  not 
such  a  dreadful  one.  When  I  lost  your  poor 
&ttier,  Alice,  I  heard  very  little  about  sympathy 
—except,  indeed,  fi-om  you,  Wilfred — and 
Lilian's  trial  is  nothing  compared  to  mine." 

"  There  were  most  afBicting  circumstances," 
said  Wilfred,  "  about  poor  Rossendale's  death." 
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Wilfred  alone  knew  the  whole  horm  t^ 
li&in's  *fflictwQ.  Sb«  had  told  him  all  -,  he 
knew  that  tbev  had  parted  in  anger,  unknoviDg 
that  it  was  for  ev«- ;  hut  to  no  other  bang 
had   LihaD  aBuded  to    this  torturing  drcum- 

"  U  was  most  shocking,  cotainly,"  said 
Mrs.  ClinttMi,  "  but  an  easv  death  after  aO. 
And  I  doD'i  want  to  say  aoj-thiog  unkiod  of 
poor  dear  HenriF~,  but  after  all,  Ijlian  will  be 
happier  now,  than  she  was  witb  him.  He  vas 
ven   bard  upon  her  sometimes,   and  bis  temper 
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^'You  are  sanguine  about  its  life,"  said 
Wflfred.     "  I  fear  she  will  lose  it." 

**  I  can  hardly  think  of  that,"  said  Alice, 
**  I  fed  as  if  that  puny  little  creature  would  be 
Lilian's  good  angeL  It  will  not  die,  Wilfred  ; 
it  will  be  to  Lilian  a  living  duty  which  she  will 
love ;  a  link  with  all  goodness ;  an  object  for 
constant  hope,  and  love,  and  prayer.  It  will 
live,  I  know.*' 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  he  answered.  "  I  trust 
it  may.  It  will,  if  indeed  its  life  would  produce 
more  real  good  than  its  death.  We  must  not 
fix  our  hopes,  Alice,  on  any  one  event  or 
circumstance,  but  on  the  true  and  abstract 
good,  which  comes  in  many  forms,  in  our 
losses  as  much  as  in  our  blessings." 

"  I  know  it  does,"  Alice  replied ;  "  I  have 
learnt  this  lesson  thoroughly,  I  think ;  still,  I 
have  good  hopes  of  the  child." 

Dr.  Browne  entered  at  this  moment 
He  was  staying  in  the  house,  and  enjoying 
himself  extremely,  as  doctors  do  when  fairly 
installed  in  command  of  a  patient.  He  was 
a  kind-hearted  man,  very  clever  in  his  profession 
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as  he  entered,  and  drew  the  great  arm-chair 
from  its  comer  for  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir ;  thank  you,  Miss  Alice," 
he  said,  seating  himself  between  them. 

He  would  say  "  Sir,*'  and  he  would  say  "  Misd 
Alice,"  always,  to  Mrs.  Clinton's  indignation. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  doing  uncommonly  well," 
he  continued,  ^'although  her  strength  is  low. 
The  slightest  exertion  or  excitement  must  be 
avoided.  Your  sister  is  a  tender  plant,  Miss 
Alice." 

"  She  is  sadly  changed,"  Alice  replied.  "  She 
was  once  so  strong !" 

"  But  always  highly  organised,"  the  doctor 
continued.  '^Not  a  natiu^  to  bear  shocks. 
Very  different  from  the  generality  of  my 
patients.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  the  poor 
are  made  of  harder  stuff;  not  hard  enough, 
though,  Heaven  knows,  for  all  they  have  to 
bear.  But  Lady  Rossendale  will  do  well,  I  have 
DO  doubt.  It  is  a  happiness  I  seldom  enjoy,  to 
attend  a  patient  for  whom  I  car  order  the 
necessary  comforts,  and  who  will,  I  know,  have 
all  she  requires  for  her  recovery." 
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'  And  ber  cfaOdr  asked  Afice. 
"  It  E5  Terr,  TcfT  wtak,"  be  rppbed ;  "  but  I 
bsTC  hopes  of  it.  It  has  s  good  nurse,  aod 
that  b  ensytfaa^.  Periiaps  our  people  will 
tare  a  tnie.  gmd  fnend  in  this  Lord  Rosseo- 
dalr,  wben  the  oU  doctor  is  ia  his  grare,  Mr. 
Lynne." 

**  I  trust  so,"  said  WHfrtd.  "  Yoo  and  I 
most  be  tfaf  bov's  friends,  I  think.  If  be  is 
mucb  with  os,  be  wiD  soon  koow  his  teuaoB 
and  labourers. " 

""  Ah  ]"   said   Dr.   Browne,  shaking  his  gwi 
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"  Yes,"  said  Wilfred,  "  he  is  bom  to  a  noble 
career,  if  life  is  granted  him.  God  grant 
that  he  may  read  his  destiny  aright,  and  fulfil 
it — fulfil  his  duty  to  God,  and  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  which  lies  so  clear  before  him." 

"  I  shall  watch  his  young  life  anxiously,"  said 
the  good  doctor,  "  while  I  am  spared  to  do  it. 
It  will  be  a  sore  pang  to  me,  if  I  see  the  child 
on  whom  so  many  fates  depend  growing  up  a 
fashionable  fool,  a  cipher  to  the  most  important 
part  of  society.  Better  he  should  not  survive 
this  night,  but  perish  in  his  innocence,  before 
he  has  neglected  a  duty." 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Clinton  entered  the  room. 
"  That  horrid  doctor !"  she  thought  to  herself ; 
but  she  sat  down  beside  him  with  an  amiable 
smile. 

"  Go  up,  Alice,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  and  sit 
witii  Lilian,  but  only  for  ten  minutes.  She 
must  be  established  for  the  night,  and  left  quiet 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Edwards  said." 

**  Miss  Alice  is  an  excellent  nurse,"  remarked 
the  doctor  as  the  door  closed.  "  She  is  very 
quiet  and  cheerful." 
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their  cause,  I  trust  he  will,  indeed,  if  his  life 
be  spared,  prove  an  acquisition  to  it.  We  want 
more  such  noblemen  as  two  or  three  whom  I 
ooald  name." 

**  Who  lecture  at  mechanics'  institutes,  and 
circulate  little  books  of  their  own,  or  write  pre- 
fiices  to  other  people's.  They  don't  interest 
me.  They  all  belong  to  the  enemy,  those  kind 
of  people.  No,  no !  I  like  to  see  every  dass 
in  its  right  place,  properly  separated.  My 
grandson  will  be  a  Conservative,  as  were  his 
ancestors.  I  trust  by  the  time  he  grows  up, 
we  shall  have  a  permanent  government,  and 
of  the  light  sort ;  such  as  he  can  be  a  mem* 
ber  of." 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Wilfred,  "  I  don't  like 
your  party  names.  What  is  best  for  the  nation 
win  be  gained,  if  each  man  is  but  true  to  what 
he  thinks  right  and  good.  I  hope  the  boy  will 
be  a  conservative  of  all  good  rules  and  things, 
and  a  reformer  of  all  abuses,  as  far  as  his 
powers  go.  Above  aU,  I  hope  he  will  never 
be  blinded  by  party  feeling.  I  wish  all  those 
political  class-names  were  abolished." 
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"  I  vish  tfaer  wire,**  said  Dr.  Bnnnfc 
'TWt  frigbtfn  mm  bvm  tbdr  priDdpks,  «r 
li^d  diBn  to  those  is  which  ther  hsre  do  &i&. 
l«t  ne  Kc  each  pnUtc  nan  true  to  his  on 
■iC  nd  R^sdkas  of  «(hat  others  say." 

''  I  biiF  wganxai,"  said  Mrs.  Cfintoi,  "  ind 
I  kuCr  pofibcs ;  hot  1  bare  ahrars  beard  frao 
lh«r  v1k>  mdottood  the  sabjeet  thai  it  is  lE 
MHBeoBF  to  taft  f/  iDdcpendeare,  and  keeping 
dmr  of  {B*^-  It  can't  be  dooe  ;  and  if  it 
cadii,  aething  wmld  n-o'  be  effectfA.'' 

^  It  can    br    dooe."    bhifflr    resp^oded    ti>f 
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"  She  seems  weD,  I  think,"  replied  Alice, 
frho  had  just  re-entered;  "and  the  bahy  is 
isleep.  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  argu- 
fnent  was  about,  but  I  must  not  ask." 

"Politics,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton.  "Now  are 
fon  satisfied  ?  A  subject  you  don't  care  about, 
[  know." 

"  I  only  care  about  its  principles,"  said 
Alice;  "but  the  science  itself  I  confess  to 
disliking,  because  I  don't  understand  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

^'  Then  we'll  talk  of  something  else.  Miss 
Alice,"  interposed  the  doctor.  "  By  the  bye, 
can  you  tell  me  anything  of  that  gentleman 
whose  little  girl  I  was  attending  last  winter 
here  ?  I  have  often  thought  of  him  since,  and 
of  the  pretty  child  that ,  survived  my  poor  little 
patient.     Where  are  they  now  ?" 

Perhaps  Alice  could  have  replied  to  this 
q[uestion  without  much  apparent  discomposure 
had  she  been  alone  with  the  inquirer,  and  felt 
that  her  secret  was  safe  ;  but  now  her  mother's 
eyes  were  on  her,  and  she  was  conscious,  too, 
of  a  glance  from  Wilfred.      Their  presence 
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she  accordingly  broke  up  the  conversation,  from 
which  she  could  not  exdude  him,  by  ringing  the 
beD  for  candles,  and  burying  herself  in  a  book 
when  they  arrived,  with  an  ostentation  of  stu- 
diousness  which  plainly  expressed  her  wish  that 
her  example  should  be  followed.  And  that 
evening,  there  was  no  more  conversation  worthy 
of  the  name. 
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that,  with  God's  blessing,  the  child  would  live. 
It  might  be  shown  to  its  mother  now,  the 
doctor  said;  and  Alice  took  the  child,  and 
carried  it  to  Lilian. 

She  is  strangely  changed  since  we  saw  her 
last.  That  countenance  that  had  been  all 
brightness,  those  radiant  eyes,  those  locks  of 
sunny  gold ;  where  is  all  the  beauty  that  was 
once  her  proud  possession?  Not  gone;  but 
shaded,  darkened,  changed  to  another  meaning. 

Tears  have  taken  the  brightness  from  her 
eyes,  the  colour  from  her  cheek;  those  fair 
features  now  speak  of  sorrow  and  pain  to  the 
beholder's  eye,  and  suffering  has  set  its  mark  on 
that  once  clear  brow,  where  unwonted  thought 
now  sometimes  manifests  its  presence.  Yet 
still,  at  rare  intervals,  the  sorrowful  face  lights 
up,  and  a  look  gleams  forth,  telling  of  the 
Lilian  of  brighter  days.  Such  a  subdued 
radiance  now  lighted  her  countenance  as  Alice 
placed  in  her  arms  her  little  son. 

Long  and  earnestly  she  looked  upon  his 
sleeping  face. 

**  How  calm  and  comfortable  he  looks,"  she 
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said;  and  then  she  thought  of  the  Rsd« 
temper  and  angry  paasbna  to  wfaidi  he  wis 
heir,  and  a  dreadful  fear  came  over  her,  a  bar?; 
sense  of  her  incapacity  to  train  a  Sfnrit  sodb  « 
his  would  be,  a  shuddering  rem^nfaranoe  of  pait 
days  of  unhallowed  strife  with  him  who  lived 
again  in  that  her  offspring;  and,  her  bent 
swelling  with  agony,  she  gave  back  the  child  to 
Alice,  and  burst  into  passionate  tears. 

''I  brought  you  hope  and  comfort,  dear 
Lilian,"  said  her  sister,  "be  composed;  look, 
the  baby  is  awake.     Will  you  not  take  him  ?" 

The  gentle  voice  soothed  her,  and  timidly  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  into  her  child's  eyes, 
as  if  fearing  to  meet  some  bitter  reproach  in 
their  glance.  She  dashed  her  tears  aside  and 
saw  that  in  the  dear  blue  eyes  of  h^  infant 
there  was  no  resemblance  to  his  fiither. 

"  Is  he  like  me  ?*'  she  said,  hurriedly,  as  if 
fearing  the  reply. 

"He  is  considered  like  our  family,"  Alice 
answered.  "  I  fancy  a  look  of  T^fred ;  but 
one  can't  teQ  yet.     Is  he  not  pretty,  Lilian  ?" 

**  He  shall  be  like  Wilfred,"  she  said.    "  Wfl- 
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fred  shall  train  him,  Alice,  and  you  will  help." 
And  Lilian's  countenance  brightened;  Alice 
had  indeed  brought  her  hope  and  comfort. 
FVom  this  day  she  revived.  With  her  child's 
strengthening  life  her  own  grew  brighter,,  a 
new  morning  had  dawned  upon  her,  the  spring- 
tone  had  returned.  Forgiveness  seemed  to 
shine  upon  h^  from  the  infant  features  of  her 
son.  He  seemed  to  reconcile  her,  as  it  were,  to 
die  dead ;  and  she  treasured  him  as  a  token  of 
peace  from  the  husband,  who  in  the  midst  of 
strife  had  been  snatched  from  her  side. 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday  that  the  in&nt, 
who,  as  we  said  before,  had  been  baptized  the 
day  of  his  birth,  was  publicly  "  received  into  the 
Church"  and  named  after  his  two  grandfathers, 
'*  Canice  Henry."  Lilian  was  anxious  to  mark 
the  occasion  by  more  than  the  usual  Easter- 
gifts  to  the  poor,  all  festive  demonstrations 
being  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Therefore, 
at  Wilfred's  suggestion  ample  presents  of 
doihes  and  food  were  distributed  on  Easter 
Monday  to  the  poorest  of  the  tenantry,  and  to 
aD  were  given  books,  and  large  outline  prints. 
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firedy  with  the  people,  deriving  real  pleasure 
from  their  evident  enjoyment.  Lilian  looked  at 
them  out  of  the  window  once  or  twice,  and 
languidly  remarked  to  her  mother  that  they  were 
wonderfully  well-behaved,  and  that  even  the 
boys  were  remarkably  quiet  near  the  house. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  ready  to  reply  that  their 
presence  was  an  intolerable  bore;  but  strange 
to  say,  she  was  checked  by  a  feeling  of  respect 
to  Wilfred,  or  perhaps  to  Lilian's  regard  for 
him,  and  she  could  not  abuse  any  measure  of 
his,  certainly  not  in  Lilian's  presence. 

Not  long  afler  the  festival  just  described, 
Dr.  Browne  pronounced,  in  the  oracular 
mamier  peculiar  to  his  class,  that  Lady  Ros- 
sendale  and  her  infant  required  change  of  air, 
that  nothing  woidd  so  surely  conduce  to  the 
strength  of  both,  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
diat  they  should  quit  Nomeley  some  time  before 
the  summer  season,  which  they  ought  to  spend 
at  the  sea-side.  Lilian  promised  a  willing  obe- 
dience to  his  commands  ;  her  old  love  of  change 
had  not  lefl  her,  and  she  felt  the  strong  necessity 
of  leaving  no  means  untried  that  could  possibly 
contribute  to  the  health  of  her  weakly  child. 
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cap,  for  it  was  more  suggestive  of  Aurora  than 

of  £rd[>u8 ;  but  not  to  be  too  prolix,  I  will  only 

Bay  that  Mrs.  Clinton  came  into  Alice's  room, 

in  her  dressing-gown  and  night-cap,  to  have  a 

good  talk.     This  was  a  painful  habit  of  Mrs. 

CBnWs,  and  co8t  her  friends  many  a  deepy 

moroing  and  subsequent  headache ;    if  she  had 

anything  to  talk  over,  she  invariably  reserved 

k  for  the  midnight  hour,    and  then,   full   of 

lociimulated  words,  she  would  enter  the  cham- 

ler  of  some  unhappy  friend,  and  talk  till  sleep 

or  morning  came  to  make  a  third  at  the  dis- 

ocHine. 

''Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Cinton  seating  herself 
i^aaide  her  daughter,  ''don't  you  think  Lilian 
^'CiaQy  requires  this  change  very  much  ?  And 
fou  too,  my  dear,  will  be  the  better  for  it.  It 
la  an  excellent  move." 

"  I  think  it  is,  mamma/'  said  Alice.  "  We 
(hall  all  enjoy  it.  It  is  so  much  pleasanter 
than  going  to  London." 

*'  What  an  extraordinary  idea  !  I  can't  under- 
stand your  making  the  comparison.  Of  course, 
for  poor  Lilian,  London  is  out  of  the  question, 
md  I  am  quite  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
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want  of  perception.  You  think  Wilfred  wishes 
for  nothing  ?  Now  just  open  your  eyes,  and  look 
at  the  state  of  the  case." 

Well,  mamma?"  said  Alice,  inquiringly. 
Well,  my  dear,  are  you  quite  hlind  ?  Just 
compare  the  past  and  present  of  Wilfred's  life ; 
he  once  had  a  wish,  you  know,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  it  still." 

**  You  mean  about  Lilian,  mamma  ?  Oh,  that 
is  quite,  quite  over ;  I  am  convinced  he  never 
dreams  of  renewing  that  part  of  his  past" 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  Alice,  that  you 
think  such  feelings  are  so  easily  conquered,  or 
80  naturally  perishable,  perhaps;  but  I  know 
Wilfred.  He  is  not  changeable  in  any  way. 
Depend  upon  it,  Alice,  in  two  years  she  will  be 
his  wife." 

Alice  started ;  it  did  indeed  surprise  her  to 
hear  her  mother  so  calmly  prophecying  a 
marriage  of  which  she  was  sure  to  disapprove. 
Mrs.  Clinton  smiled  at  Alice's  evident  surprise, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  herself 

**It  is  quite  another  thing,  her  marrying 
him  now,  from  what  it  would  have  been  two 
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**  WeQ,  mamma,  that  is  his  position ;  he  is 
to  be  a  landlord,  and  he  ought  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  agriculture,  to  set  an  exam{de  to  his 
tenant-farmers ;  and  if  he  is  *  superior'  besides, 
what  more  would  we  have  ?'* 

"  *  Superior  *  means  having  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  does  it  not,  Alice  ?  talking  about '  the  true 
mod  the  beautiful,'  and  giving  Raphael's  cartoons 
to  beggars." 

It  was  Alice's  turn  to  laugh. 

**  I  hope,  mamma,"  she  said,  '^  that  Canice 
win  do  more  than  that  when  he  grows  up.  I 
am  sure  Wilfred  would  never  wish  to  give  him 
a  limited  or  one-sided  education,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  sent  to  Eton  all  in  good  time. 
Bat  your  delightful  prophecy  is,  I  fear,  too  good 
ta  be  accomplished." 

"Now  tell  me  what  earthly  impediment  to 
il8  ftdfilfioent  you  can  discover?" 

**  None,  exc^t  that  the  idea  has  not  occurred 
to  either  of  the  parties." 

"  My  dear  Alice,  how  can  you  tell !  I  can 
see  plainly  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  know  as   well  as 
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**  If  she  marries  him,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
happiness  that  will  result  to  herself  and  her 
diild.     I  trust  it  may  come  to  pass.'' 

"  Yes,  she  would  be  happy,  for  I  can  see  that 
she  is  even  now  insensibly  becoming  attached 
to  him  ;  but  the  real  gainer  would  be  Wilfred. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  marriage  for  him ;  he 
will  be  the  envy  of  half  London.  I  hope  he 
win  appreciate  his  good  fortune." 

"  Not  that  part  of  it,  I  think,"  said  Alice. 
The  good  fortune  was  all  Lilian's,  she  thought. 
**  You  have  given  me  a  pleasant  subject  for  my 
dreams,  mamma,"  she  added. 

"I  wonder  your  dreams  never  took  that 
direction  before,"  said  Mrs.  Clintot;  "but  I 
suppose  they  would  never  turn  to  anything  so 
commonplace  and  probable  as  the  marriage  of 
Lilian  and  Wilfred." 

Here  a  clock  in  the  passage  came  to  Alice's 
rescueby  kindly  striking  one. 

"  Dear  me,  how  late  it  is  1"  said  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, "  and  Doctor  Browne  said  you  were  never 
to  sit  up  late,  though  I  do  believe  he  is  an  old 
fool  in  some  things.     Couldn't  you  have   re- 
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poisoned  with  remorse,  she  threw  herself  on  him 
alone,  refusing  comfort  from  all  but  him,  and 
hanging  on  his  words  as  if  for  her  there  was 
no  other  solace. 

And  when  her  child  was  bom,  in  the  long 
languid  hours  that  succeeded,  Wilfred's  society 
alone  could  cheer  her,  only  at  his  approach  the 
smile  flitted  across  her  features,  and  the  colour 
returned  for  the  instant  to  her  faded  cheek. 
She  would  now  listen  to  him  for  hours  as  he 
talked  to  her  on  high  and  serious  subjects,  or 
told  her  the  simple  history  of  many  an  obscure 
fdlow-creature,  such  as  in  past  days  would  not 
have  won  from  her  a  thought ;  she  would  yield 
to  his  slightest  wish,  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  any  plan  of  his,  and  even  for  his  sake  tole- 
rate and  obey  Doctor  Browne,  who,  but  for  him, 
would  have  been  odious  to  her,  for  she  was 
fiistidious  as  ever,  the  nature  of  her  sufferings 
not  having  been  such  as  to  blunt  her  keen  but 
fiJae  refinement  of  taste. 

And  now,  even  her  love  of  change  was  over- 
come by  her  regret  at  leaving  Wilfred.  He 
had  become  so  necessary  to  her  during  the  last 
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patient  shrug,  that  augured  ill  for  the  good 
doctor's  reception ;  but  Alice's  kindly  smile 
was  enough  to.  neutralise  a  stronger  acid  than 
her  mother's  irritability  could  supply. 

"A  fine  morning  for  your  journey,  Miss 
Alice/'  he  said.  *'  I  came  to  take  a  last  look 
at  my  patients.     Oh,  there  you  are,  nurse !" 

He  took  the  infant  in  his  arms. 

"  Nurse,  you  must  bring  him  back  twice  as 
heavy  as  he  is  now,  you  know !  But  you  have 
brought  him  on  well  —  wonderfully  well,"  he 
added,  restoring  her  charge  to  the  gratified 
nurse. 

And  then  he  turned  to  Lilian ;  but  she  was 
standing  on  the  steps  talking  to  Wilfred,  and 
evidently  seeing  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Clinton  seized  upon  the  baby,  and 
ingeniously  managed  to  seize  upon  the  doctor 
too,  by  pointing  out  to  him  various  imaginary 
peculiarities  she  had  just  discovered  in  her  little 
grandson's  hands. 

For  once  in  her  life,  Alice  recalled  her 
mother's  attention  to  a  common-place,  but  im- 
portant fact. 
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There's  a  woman  making  you  a  curtsey — ^here's 
another !  Sit  up,  my  dear,  and  look  about. 
You  will  be  much  stronger,  I  hope,  when  we 
come  back !" 

With  such  small  talk  Mrs.  Clinton  soothed 
her  daughter,  whose  emotion  soon  exhausted 
itself;  but  all  the  diplomacy  was  of  no  avail, 
for  nurse  was  quite  as  intelligent  as  other 
people,  and  saw  plainly  enough  that  *^  nerves  " 
had  little  to  do  with  the  cause  of  Lilian's  grief. 
The  scene  was  afterwards  comfortably  described 
to  Mrs.  Forrest  in  the  railway-carriage;  and 
that  excellent  person,  who  adored  Mr.  Lynne, 
quite  understood  her  mistress's  sorrow,  and 
silently  hoped  that  '^  it  would  come  to  some- 
thing one  of  these  days." 

In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's house  in  London,  where  they  were  to 
remain  two  or  three  days  before  proceeding  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lilian's  hitherto  deep 
mourning  was  to  be  very  considerably  modified, 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  had  determined  that  Alice 
and  herself  should  reappear  in  colours,  now  that 
^ring  was  coming  on ;  consequently,  there 
were  what  ladies  call  "  a  few  things  to  be  got." 
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"  Oh,  Barbara  !"  remonstrated  her  mother, 
**  indeed  it's  a  very  nice  little  thing  !  Come 
here,  Alice  !  I  declare  it  has  just  Alice's  eyes, 
and  her  poor  dear  father's  mouth.  It  is  quite  a 
Clinton,  Florence  1  And  look  at  its  hands  1  just 
its  mother's  fingers !" 

"How  did  you  leave  Wilfi^?"  Barbara 
asked  Alice. 

Mrs.  Clinton  marked  Lilian's  conscious  look 
at  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  saw  how  un- 
willingly and  absently  she  talked  to  her  aunt 
while  Barbara  and  Alice  continued  speaking  of 
l^lfred. 

His  name  had  become  a  spell  to  her,  not  as 
hers  had  once  been  to  him,  for  very  different 
were  their  natures — different  as  the  fathomless 
mountain  lake  and  the  rapid,  shallow  stream. 
But  she  had  learnt  in  her  sorrow  to  love  the 
deep-souled,  earnest-hearted  being,  whom  in  her 
prosperity  she  had  slighted.  She  loved  him, 
but  as  yet  her  new-bom  love  was  but  a  flutter- 
ing disturbance  at  her  heart,  although  it  was 
combined  with  that  dependant,  trusting  friend- 
ship, and  reverent  admiration,  which  conscious 
weakness    gives    to    strength    and    goodness. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Thou  comest  I  all  is  said  without  a  word. 

I  tit  beneath  thy  looks,  as  children  do 

In  the  noon  sun,  with  souls  that  tremble  through 

Their  happy  eyelids  from  an  unaverred 

Yet  prodigal  inward  joy. 

MRS.   BROWNING. 

The  next  day,  according  to  Mrs.  Clinton's 
resolution,  was  to  be  devoted  to  making  various 
purchases.  As  shops  were  paradises  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Lynne,  it  was  arranged  that  this 
good  lady  should  call  for  Mrs.  Clintgn  in  her 
brougham,  and  that  they  should  go  together; 
while  Lilian  and  Alice  rejfreshed  themselves 
with  a  drive  in  the  country  in  Mrs.  Clinton's 
open  carriage.  Barbara  being,  by  tacit  consent, 
excluded  from  both  the  excursions,  neither  of 
which  she  had  any  wish  to  join. 
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her  eyes  on  her  sister's  counteDance,  where  a 
thousand  feelings  seemed  to  be  contending  for 
expression. 

"Nothing — only  I  saw — " 

"  Mr.  Desmond !"  said  Lilian,  guessing  the 
whole  at  once,  and  requiring  no  reply.  She 
took  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  after  giving 
her  a  few  moments  to  recover  her  lost  com- 
posure she  said,  kindly :  "  Now,  AUce,  you  must 
teQ  me  all  about  it.  You  have  not  forgotten 
him  then  ?" 

"  I  could  not  forget  him,  Lilian,  you  know. 
There  was  a  very  strong  tie  between  us.  We 
were  friends — almost  such  friends  as  you  and  Wil- 
fred are — before  we  became  more  to  each  other." 

This  was  unconsciously  a  very  strong  appeal 
to  Lilian's  sympathies. 

"Mamma  was  rather  hard  upon  you,  I 
think,  in  breaking  it  off  so  determinately.  I 
should  have  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  I  could 
not  believe  you  were  both  so  very  much  in 
earnest.  I  made  sure  you  would  get  over  it, 
and,  as  mamma  said,  do  better." 

"  I  could  not  do   better   than  to  do   what 
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Lilian  talked  to  her  sister  ' 
alxiut  hf.T  own  fiiture  fdao' 
living  principally  at  Nc 
incj  the  sea-side  for 
health ;  about  \VP 

and  pleasure  she  .at,AIioc    Xoadwtt 

the  proximity  ^^  ^  ^^^n 

Alice,  re5  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^jj^ 

fuUy  into        ^^^  y^  suffered  calling  up  «&a 

^  ^^      ,f  anguish  to  her  oountenaooe  ^Rfakb 
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'^  aD  I  could ;  and  then,  when  mamma  ^«s 
'^^^IJffermined,  what  could  I  do  ?     It  was  my  doty 
^»  submit.      Even   Maurice   acknowledged  it 
after  a  time,  and  did  not  make  it  harder  to  me, 
for  which   I   shall  always    thank   him.    And 
when  I  found  there  was  no  hope,  what  was  left 
to  me,  except,  indeed,  to  try  and  bear  it  weB, 
and  live  to  some  good  purpose,  though  not  the 
life  that  I  had  dreamed  of  ?" 

"  But  you    did   not  resist — you   made  no 
struggle,  Alice." 

"  I  resisted  myself,**  she  replied,  contending 
with  her  tears.     *^  I  struggled  against  my  own 
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and  the  temptations    they  caused 
:iilf  enough,   I   know — but   still   I 
Lilian !" 

Alice,  you  have  had   your  share  of 

Sy  I  do  believe,  and  all  alone,  too ;  but 

were    your     temptations?       To    resist 

.nu*s  determination?   I  would  have  yielded 

:iat  had  I  been  you." 

'"  No,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never  doubted 
'\w  dear  duty  of  obedience;  but  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  despair,  to  repine  at  my  fate,  and 
grow  inactive  and  useless,  thinking  that  my 
proper  sphere  had  been  denied  me,  and  that  I 
could  do  nothing  elsewhere.  But  these 
thoughts  left  me  at  last,  and  I  recognised  that 
my  right  position  must  be  the  one  I  was  placed 
iDy  and  that  its  duties  were  to  be  my  sole  com- 
fort.    It  was  very  hard  though  1" 

Lilian  looked  wonderingly  at  her  sister.  The 
carriage  now  stopped  ;  and  as  they  entered  the 
house,  she  said : 

"  You  must  begin  to  hope  again,  Alice." 
But  Alice  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  went 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  could  not  help 
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sufferings,  and  the  temptations  they  caused 
me— -not  half  enough,  I  know — but  still  I 
struggled,  Lilian !" 

^'Dear  Alice,  you  have  had  your  share  of 
suffering,  I  do  believe,  and  all  alone,  too ;  but 
what  were  your  temptations?  To  resist 
mamma's  determination  ?  I  would  have  yielded 
to  that  had  I  been  you." 

'*  No,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never  doubted 
the  dear  duty  of  obedience ;  but  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  despair,  to  repine  at  my  fate,  and 
grow  inactive  and  useless,  thinking  that  my 
proper  sphere  had  been  denied  me,  and  that  I 
could  do  nothing  elsewhere.  But  these 
thoughts  left  me  at  last,  and  I  recognised  that 
my  right  position  must  be  the  one  I  was  placed 
in,  and  that  its  duties  were  to  be  my  sole  com- 
fort.    It  was  very  hard  though  1" 

Lilian  looked  wonderingly  at  her  sister.     The 
carriage  now  stopped ;  and  as  they  entered  the^ 
house,  she  said : 

"  You  must  begin  to  hope  again,  AUce." 

But  Alice  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  went 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  could  not  help 
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thiDking 

OTCT   her   glimpse  of 

Maurice, 

and 

restlessly  hoping,  yet   dreading,   1 

that  she  might 

see  him 

oncf  more  before  lea\-ing 

London. 

He 

had  not 

seen  her — she  was  thankful  for 

this. 

and  yet 

how    she   would    have 

treasured 

one 

glance 

from   him!      Why  did 

he    not 

look 

round? 

Still,   if   he  had   done 

so,   he  would 

perhaps 

now  be   suffering  as  she 

was.     It 

was 

well  he 

saw  her  not.     Yet  cruel 

that  this 

1  one 

glimjjse 

of    him  should   come  and   raise 

such 

storms  within  her  soul  without  affording  the 
gleam  of  happiness  which  would  have  flashed 
across  her  spirit  if  their  eyes  had  met ! 

"  I  must  learn  this  bitter  lesson  over  again," 
thought  Alice,  with  an  uobreathed  pr«yer  for 
help.  "  I  thought  I  had  quite  giren  him  up, 
but  this  has  come  to  show  me  that  it  is  still 
to  be  done.  God  help  me  1  I  must  not  think 
now." 

And  with  the  strongest  effort  of  which  ha 
strengthened  nature  was  capable,  she  took  up  t 
book,  not  as  the  French  say,  "pour  se  da- 
traire,"  but  to  afford  herself  the  stem  solace  of 
labour.    The  book  was  'N^rgiL    In  her  dread 
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of  idleness-— of  dreaming-time — she  had  some 
time  ago  set  herself  to  the  study  of  Latin  as 
an  employment  for  spare  moments ;  and  now, 
with  her  heart  beating  madly,  and  her  head 
throbbing  with  excitement,  she  applied  herself^ 
lexicon  in  hand,  to  the  passionless  Georgics. 

Meanwhile,  Lilian  was  with  her  mother,  who 
had  also  just  returned  from  her  drive  in  high 
good  humour,  having  met  a  few  friends  in  a 
shop,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  news. 

"  Oh,  Lilian !"  she  said,  "  I  have  got  such 
pretty  things ! — the  nicest  bonnet  for  Alice  you 
ever  saw.  Your  aunt  enjoyed  it  all  so  much, 
poor  creature !  and  I  have  executed  your  com- 
missions. Here  are  baby's  pelisse  and  hat,  and 
his  sashes,  and —  Oh,  Lilian  !  who  do  you 
you  think  I  saw  riding  in  the  Park?  Sir 
Aubrey  Howard !  So  he  has  returned  from  his 
travels  round  the  world ;  and  I  met  Major 
Burton  as  I  was  getting  out  at  Harding's.  Did 
you  see  any  one,  Lilian  ?" 

**  That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 
mamma.  We  passed  Mr.  Desmond  in  the 
Park.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  Alice  did, 
and—" 
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you  had  not  taken  Alice's  part  in  this  matter, 
for  I  can't  bear  opposing  yon,  my  child. 
Alice  has  been  asking  you  to  do  this,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

*'  How  can  you  think  so,  mamma  1  Do  you 
not  know  Alice  better  than  that?  No:  she 
never  dreamt  of  saying,  or  asking  me  to  say, 
another  word  to  you  about  it.  But  I  cannot 
see  my  sister's  happiness  quite  destroyed  with- 
out doing  my  best  to  persuade  you  to  alter  your 
determination." 

"  But  really,  Lilian,  I  can't  believe  she  can  be 
so  devoted  to  that  uninteresting  creature.  It's 
impossible,  you  know.  There  is  nothing 
in  him  to  &scinate  a  young  girl,  I  am 
sure.  I  only  considered  her  happiness  in  what 
I  did." 

'*  Yes,  but  you  know,  manuna,  Alice  is  not 
like  other  girls.  All  her  tastes  are  peculiar. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  she  can  never  be 
happy  with  any  one  but  Mr.  Desmond." 

'*  She  thinks  not,  perhaps." 

*'  I  think  not,  too,  mamma,"  said  Lilian,  in 
her  most  positive  tone.     ^'And  with  him  she 
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will  be  happy.  He  suits  her  in  many  ways. 
She  has  no  ambition,  and  likes  a  country  life, 
and  such  occupations  as  his  home  and  position 
would  give  her." 

"  But  suck  a  country !"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Clinton.  "  You  don't  remember  the  place, 
Lilian,  but  I  do.  Only  three  bells  in  the 
house,  a  duck-pond  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  not  a  scrap  of  lawn  or  yard  of 
gravd-walk ;  and  the  distance,  and  the  passage, 
and  the  murders !" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  are  talking  like  Aunt 
Jane  I"  said  Lilian.  "  Remember,  all  tliat  was 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Desmond  has  often 
talked  to  us  about  his  place,  and  I  remember 
his  mentioning  draining  and  beU-hanging  among 
the  many  improvements  he  has  made  in  it. 
What  remuns  to  be  done  will  be  a  delightful 
occupation  for  Alice." 

"  And  the  child  ?"  grumbled  Mrs.  Clinton. 
"  Fancy  Alice  a  step-mother !" 

"  One  httle  girl  is  not  a  very  heavy  charge," 
Lilian  replied  ;  "  and  she  will  he  a  plea^ng  one 
to  Alice,   who  is  very  fond  of   her.     Besides, 
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mamma,  have,  you  no  sympathy  for  him  ?  It 
is  qmte  impossible  not  to  fed  for  him,  I  think. 
There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  to  see  as  a 
yoimg  man  loaded  with  responsibilities  and 
domestic  cares,  and  bearing  them  alone — with  a 
little  daughter,  too !  Think  of  the  lonely  child 
and  more  lonely  father." 

Lilian's  own  position  made  her  feel  for  the 
parallel  one  of  Desmond.  Besides,  was  he  not 
Wilired's  friend?  In  the  earnestness  of  her 
appeal,  and  the  vivid  picturing  of  a  situation  so 
like  her  own,  her  strongest  feelings  were  roused, 
and  the  eloquence  of  tears  came  to  add  force  to 
her  words. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  resolve  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  Lilian's  wishes  must  not  be 
opposed — she  might  fall  back  into  the  nervous 
depressed  state  from  which  she  had  just  reco- 
vered. She  had  evidently  taken  this  matter 
deeply  to  heart,  and  not  on  Alice's  account 
alone.  Mrs.  Clinton  remembered,  too,  that 
Desmond  was  Wilfred's  friend,  that  Wilfred 
was  sure  to  wish  for  his  marriage  with  Alice 
that,    therefore,    Lilian's    anxiety   to  bring   it 
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about  was  a  feeting  less  to  be  wondered  at  Ain 
respected ;  also  that  Alice  hod  not,  last  teuaa, 
permitted  the  attentibns  of  any  one  of  ber  men 
suitable  admirers,  that  this  season  was  to  be  a 
blaok,  and  that,  after  all,  the  Irishman  was  not 
so  bad. 

But  Mrs.  Clinton  cotdd  not  rdent  withont 
great  reluctance.  She  had  so  completely  deter- 
mined that  Alice  should  never  many  Mr. 
Desmond — she  had  felt  so  sure  that  her  deter- 
mination was  thoroughly  expedient,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  perfectly  just  and  right — that 
now  she  was  sorely  perplexed  at  6nding  it 
opposed  in  a  quarter  from  which  she  had 
reckoned  on  support. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear,"  she  sud, 
"if  you  really  do  wish  for  this  event,  wcJl — 1 
win  think  about  it.  But,  indeed,  it  b  a 
wretched  marriage." 

"  The  most  brilliant  one  you  could  wish  (or, 
mother,  might  be  &r  more  wretched  in  truth." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  wiH  be  very  happy  with 
that  man.  Your  poor  dear  father  was  alw^ 
fond  of  him,  you  know;  but  when  I  call  it  a 
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wretched  marriage,  I  don't  mean  that  she  will 
be  unhappy  exactly,  but  thrown  away,  alto- 
gether. 

'^  But  if  she  never  marries  at  all,  shall  you  be 
satisfied  ?  for,  believe  me,  that  is  the  alternative." 

*' That's  all  romance  and  nonsense,  Lilian; 
but  still,  if  any  one  would  act  upon  it,  Alice 
would.  I  assure  you,  Lilian,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  her  never  marrying." 

This  was  Mrs.  Clinton's  '^  romance  and  non- 
sense," as  Lilian  well  knew.  It  meant  nothing 
but  a  lingering  unwillingness  to  }ield.  She 
would  yield  ultimately,  of  this  Lilian  had  no 
doubt;  but  she  thought  it  wiser  not  to  press 
the  point  at  present.  "Well,  mamma,"  she 
said,  "  I  won't  say  any  more  about  it  now,  only 
telling  you  that  I  have  no  greater  wish  on  earth 
than  that  you  should  change  your  resolution 
about  Alice.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon;  and  you  know,  my  dear 
mother,"  she  continued,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
'*  you  know,  that  almost  the  last  time  you  spoke 
with  my  husband,  it  was  on  this  subject,  and 
his  wish  was  as  mine." 
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Mrs.  CUotoD  was  quite  unused  to  hear  such 

I  serious  words   from    LiHao,   eaforced  hy  such 

I  earnestness  of  torn;   and  manner,  and  such  an 

expression    of    anxious    entreaty    in    her    row 

I  shadowed  and  altered   countenance.     This  last 

I  appeal  broke  down  the  remaining  fortress  of  her 

resolve,  and  tenderly  embracing  her  elder  child, 

I  she  promised  happiness  for  the  younger.     "  Sbe 

would     make    the    sacrifice,"    she    said,   "for 

Lilian's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  memory 

of  him  who  was  gone ;"  and   then  mother  and 

iter  indulged  in  a  flood  of  tears  together 
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breath  of  the  past  overtakes  us,  like  the  blast  of 
the  simoom,  as  we  traverse  some  fair  oasis  on 
our  journey  across  the  wilderness  of  life ;  when 
the  recollection  of  sins  against  those  whom 
death  has  withdrawn  from  the  reparation  we 
would  now  die  to  oflFer — of  cruel  words  never  to 
be  retracted,  and  wrongs  never  to  be  repaired, 
though  expiated  with  tears  of  blood — sweeps 
over  our  spirit  like  the  wings  of  the  avenging 
angel,  or  the  deadly  breeze  of  the  desert.  At 
such  moments  we  can  but  prostrate  ourselves 
beneath  the  submerging  chastisement,  and  with 
faces  in  the  dust,  implore  for  pardon  and  peace ! 
Then  will  the  bitter  hour  pass  away ;  and  the 
subdued  regret  which  will  not  and  must  not 
leave  us,  till  at  the  gates  of  heaven  we  lay  down 
the  burden  of  life,  will  help  to  urge  us  onward 
and  upward  to  our  desired  goal. 

Alice's  mother  and  sister  agreed  that  nothing 
should  yet  be  said  to  her  about  the  change  in 
her  prospects  which  had  taken  place.  Mrs. 
Clinton  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Desmond 
might  not  again  cross  her  path;  and  Lilian 
feared  to  raise  in  her  sister's  mind  hopes  whose 
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"  Wen,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Clinton  replied,  "  I 
won't  prescribe  Barbara's  remedy  of  putting 
horseradish  on  your  eyes.  We  will  take  a  walk 
this  morning  in  Kensington  Gardens;  exercise 
win  do  you  good.    Will  you  come  too,  Lilian  ?" 

But  Lilian,  not  being  fond  of  walking,  de- 
clined, much  to  Mrs.  Clinton's  disappointment, 
who  always  found  some  little  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining a  tite-d/'tete  conversation  with  her 
second  daughter.  But  she  was  disposed  for 
the  walk  herself;  and  thinking  it  would  be 
good  for  Alice,  she  did  not  relinquish  her  in- 
tention, and  in  due  time  they  set  out. 

What  propitious  fate  was  it  that  caused  Mr. 
I>esmond  to  traverse  the  Gardens  at  the  very 
time  they  arrived  there?  Where  he  came 
from,  whither  he  was  going,  are  matters  of  no 
importance ;  at  least  both  were  forgotten  when 
his  keen  sight  recognised  at  a  considerable 
distance  the  form  of  her  who  was  never  distant 
from  his  thoughts. 

She  was  advancing  towards  him — in  a  few 
minutes  they  would  meet.  With  his  soul, 
as  it  were,  springing  to  unite  with   hers,   he 
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her  hand  was  in  his  once  more,  though  but  for 
a  moment.  Even  the  strong  man's  nerves 
were  shaken  at  such  a  meeting.  His  cheek  was 
pale  as  Alice's,  and  he  could  not  speak. 

Mrs.  Clinton's  presence  of  mind  did  not  fail 
heat;  why  should  it?  In  her  most  graceful 
mannor,  and  sweetest  voice,  she  said : 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Desmond  ?  or  will 
you  join  our  walk?" 

He  felt  as  in  a  dream.  What  could  have 
produced  this  change?  He  tried  to  answer, 
but  no  words  would  come.  Silently  he  turned, 
and  they  walked  on  together.  He  had  not 
presence  of  mind  to  offer  his  arm  to  either  of 
his  companions. 

Mrs.  Clinton  saw  plainly  that  he  was  un- 
changed, and  resigned  herself  to  the  event, 
determining  to  be  good-humoured,  as  it  could 
not  be  helped.  Accordingly  she  said  to  Des- 
mond : 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  London  ?  do  you 
intend  to  remain  ?" 

Recovering  a  little,  he  replied  : 

"  I  have  only  been  here  two  days.     I  came 
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Ion  bimne&s,  and  mtend  returning  to-mcmw. 
I  How  is  Lady  Rossendale  ?" 

"  As  well  as  we  could  hope,"  was  the  rtfih; 

'  iier  strength  and  spirits  are  returrjing  rapidJy. 

I  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the  Isle  of  \S^t 

I  She  was  ordered  to  pass  the  summer  nrar  the 

Were  you  e%'er  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr'. 

I  Desmond  ?" 

"  Yes — no — I  fbi^." 
How  could  he  listen  to  her  common-places 
I  with  Alice  by  his  side  ?  and  why  did  she  talk 
J  him  in   that  strangely  cordial  manner  ?     She 
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sacred  feelings,  or  to  give  him  a  ray  of  such 
hope  as  he  feared  to  dream  of.  His  position 
was  intolerable.  Always  straightforward  and 
fearless  —  impnlsive  withal,  like  every  Irish- 
man, and  burning  to  know  his  fete,  he  said : 

"  Mrs.  Clinton,  this  is  too  much  for  me.  I 
cannot  talk  in  this  way  at  such  a  moment.  I 
cannot  walk  on  quietly  with  you,  remembering 
how  we  parted.  I  am  the  same  in  every  feeling 
as  at  that  moment.  If  you  are  unchanged,  say 
80,  and  let  me  go." 

He  dared  not  look  at  Alice ;  he  turned  his 
back  to  her,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
her  mother's  fece.  It  did  not  darken  into  its 
weU-known  frown. 

"  Let  us  walk  on,  Mr.  Desmond,'*  she  re- 
plied. "  We  look  as  if  we  were  going  to  fight, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Compose 
yourself,  and  give  your  arm  to  Alice,  whom 
you  do  not  appear  to  see.  Circumstances 
have  occurred  to  change  the  resolution  I 
expressed  to  you  when  we  last  met.  Since 
your  wishes  are  unaltered,  and  you  take  for 
granted  that  there  is  no  change  in  Alice,  I  may 
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I  think  of  retracting  my  resolve  nCT'er 
I  to  your  union." 

Tlie  revulsion  of  feeling  which  these  oues- 
I  pccted  words  created  in  Alice's  heart  was  aimoA 
I  more  than  she  could  bear ;  but  to  Desmond  the 
I  shock  of  joy  had  given  strength,  and  for  an 
I  instant  he  had  the  happiness  of  sustaining  the 
I  drooping  form  of  Alice,  now  his  for  erer, 
I  Neither  could  utter  a  word.  Alice  strove  to 
I  falter  her  thanks ;  but  Desmond  felt  not  that 
he  owed  gratitude  to  any,  but  the  God  who  had 
nited  them.     Yet  Mrs.  Clinton's  tardy  jus- 
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her  bewilderment ;  and,  as  she  afterwards  ex- 
pressed  it,  in  describing  the  scene  to  Lilian, 
"making  everybody  comfortable.^  They  all 
three  walked  home  together. 

**  You  may  come  this  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton,  gaily,  as  they  parted  at  the  door. 
*'  Lilian  and  I  are  going  out  to  drive.  You 
may  come  and  sit  with  Alice." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy," 
said  Mrs.  Clinton  to  her  daughter,  as  they  went 
up-stairs.  '^  I  have  sacrificed  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes  to  yours,  you  see." 

"  And  you  will  never  repent  of  it,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  Alice.  '^  What  can  I  do  to  make 
you  feel  my  gratitude  ?" 

'^  Let  me  see  you  as  happy  ten  years  hence 
as  you  are  now,  and  I  shall  try  to  be  satisfied. 
But  your  gratitude  should  be  given  to  Lilian, 
and  to  the  memory  of  poor  Rossendale;  he 
took  your  part  long  ago,  Alice,  and  Lilian 
very  naturally  set  her  heart  on  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wish.  I  only  trust  it  may  turn  out  well," 
added  Mrs.  Clinton,  with  a  portentous  sigh. 
'^  Now  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,  till  he  comes 
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&  aftemooD.     I  must  bring  you  some  cau-dr- 

e  uid  water," 

Alice  svraQowed  the  draught,  which  this  time 

s  not  meaot  for  Kepentbe,  aod  then  lay  in  a 

of   bliss,   uncansdmis    of    the   pas^g 

nts,  of  all  thir^  and  feelings,  save  tbank- 

s  and  }ov,  until  she  was  aroused  to  come 

lown  and  meet  him  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven. 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  waa  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  heaven. 

TJIITNTSON. 

And  now  how  rapidly  flew  by  the  winged 
hours  of  Alice's  life !  The  freed  prisoner,  the 
returned  exile,  knows  no  such  happiness.  How 
changed  in  a  moment  was  the  whole  landscape 
of  hear  future  I  so  lately  dark,  monotonous,  cold, 
a  barren  earth  and  a  clouded  lowering  sky, 
though  well  she  knew  the  sun  which  it  con- 
cealed. Now  all  was  lovely  as  a  dream  of 
paradise,  yet  real  as  the  ground  she  trod.  Now 
the  happy  valley  of  her  remaining  life  lay  before 
her,  green   and   fertile,   and  fair  with  fruitful 
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Eelds,  smooth  pastures,  and  leaping  stitains,  bH 
blowing  beneath  the  cloudless  smile  of  Hesven, 
J  bright  with  hope  and  love,   and  ricli  vtth 
promise. 

She  had  learnt  to  be  thankful  to  advcratj, 

the  hand   that  laid   low    her  earthly 

[hopes,  by  laith  to  "  see  the  end  and  know  tbe 

'  when  all  around  and  before  her  seemed 

i  ;  and  now  in  her  prosperity,  her  feith  rose 

Ihigher,  her  love  grew  stronger,  her  hope  more 

Iheavenly.     The   human   love,  in  whose  atmo- 

ihere  she  hved,  was  to  her  the  reflection  of  the 
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Alice's  hand  had  called  it  from  the  depths  of 
his  unexamined  character.  In  his  solitary  labours 
at  home,  in  the  dry,  daily  business  of  his  life, 
as  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  blighted  love^  he 
still  felt  at  times  a  presence  as  of  a  consoling 
angel,  lingering  with  folded  pinions  in  the  heart 
to  which  earthly  happiness  had  been  refused. 
The  idea  of  the  beautiful  had  been  awakened 
in  his  soul,  never  to  leave  him.  Through  the 
cold  facts  around  him  he  could  look  onward 
and  upward  to  the  truths  they  concealed. 
While  living,  working,  acting  in  the  real  he 
carried  gleams  of  the  ideal  in  his  heart,  and 
toiled  the  harder  at  all  his  life's  task-work,  for 
that  he  toiled  with  music  in  his  spirit,  and  was 
lighted  at  his  work  by  a  ray  from  beyond  his 
sphere  of  labour. 

Yet  at  times  the  music  would  sink  to  a  low 
minor,  the  ray  would  fade  to  an  uncertain 
gleam ;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  pined  for  her 
whose  gentle  touch  had  so  attuned  his  nature, 
whose  influence  was  still  with  him,  whose  sweet 
companionship  through  life  had  been  his  dream; 
and  as  time  passed  by  and  brought  no  hope. 
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liiia  was  as  a  sunbeam  in  both  houses,  and 
with  the  half-materaal  instinct  so  often  early 
developed  in  little  girls,  she  adored  Lilian's 
infant,  calling  it  her  little  cousin,  by  its  mother's 
suggestion. 

Wilfred's  presence  would  have  made  their 
joy  quite  perfect ;  but  in  all  earthly  joys  there 
is  something  wanting,  and  he  did  not  come. 
He  would  not  leave  his  flock.  Lilian  wrote, 
urging  him  to  engage  a  curate  for  a  short  time, 
and  come  and  join  them,  but  he  always  de- 
clined. He  often  wrote,  however,  both  to  his 
cousins  and  to  Desmond.  Most  warmly  he 
congratulated  the  latter  on  his  approaching 
marriage,  and  gave  his  fullest  sympathy  to  the 
happy  lovers ;  but  his  presence  was  not  to  be 
had.  Harry  Lynne,  however,  came  to  visit  his 
aunt  and  cousins  for  a  few  days.  He  could  not 
now  hold  long  conversations  with  his  friend 
Alice,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  of  telling 
her  that  he  had  thought  long  and  deeply  over 
some  of  their  past  conversations,  that,  upon 
serious  reflection  he  bad  resolved  against  enter- 
ing the  Church,  and  that  after  rather  a  stormy 
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"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Alice.  "  Con- 
scientious feelings  may  increase  your  unwilling- 
ness, but  indifference  on  such  a  subject  would 
show  a  state  of  mind  which  I  hope  may  never 
be  yours,  Harry.  And  what  is  this  career  to 
be,  which  you  were  so  anxious  to  choose  ?" 

"  Oh  !  nothing  very  wonderful.  I  mean  to 
get  into  Parliament.  Lord  Leventon,  Fred's 
father-in-law,  is  kind  enough  to  approve  of 
me,  I  think,  and  he  wants  me  to  stand  for 

R ,   his  own  borough,   when   it  becomes 

vacant,  which  it  is  sure  to  do,  for  the  present 
member  is  going  to  resign — he  told  Lord  Le- 
venton so." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Alice.  "  I  hope 
you  will  be  retiuned,  Harry." 

**  Oh,  that  is  certain ;  Lord  Leventon  can 
return  any  one  for  R ." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  would  rather 
R returned  you  of  its  own  accord." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  Alice,  you  can't  know  any- 
thing about  election  matters.  I  mean  to  be  a 
model  member ;  you'll  see !  No,  youll  see 
nothing,  for  you  will  be  buried  in  Ireland,  I 
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I  suppose,  all  the  year  round.     How  on  evth  did 
I  you  make  Aunt  Florence  agree  to  it,  Alice!" 
Alice  smiled. 

"  Mamma  is  as  kind  as  possible,"  she  said, 
"  and  Lilian  kinder  still.      I  hope  to  have  manj 
visits  from  them — and  from  you,  too,  Harry, 
I  when  1  am  buried,  as  you  call  it," 

"  Thank  you  !  Your  tenants  won't  shoot  me, 
I  hope,  if  I  come  some  day  ?  I  don't  want  to 
be  buried  with  you  in  earnest,  AJice." 

They   did   not   talk  much  longer,  for  thej 
interrupted  hy  the  rest  of  the  party ;  but 
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Two  or  three  intrepid  amateur  tars,  proud  of 
the  experience  gained  hy  one.  month's  study  of  the 
science  of  navigation  and  by  the  diligent  wear- 
ing of  a  glazed  hat  and  blue  jacket,  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean,  their  "  own  masters "  in 
more  senses  than  one,  to  the  terror  of  their 
friends.  Frequent  regattas  rejoiced  the  eyes 
of  the  true  and  pseudo-islanders,  who  gazed 
vnth  open  mouths  and  outstretched  telescopes, 
or  suffered  martyrdom  in  a  steamer  to  watch 
the  races,  in  which  a  mysterious  system  prevails 
which  totally  prevents  any  spectator  from  ap^ 
predating  the  sport,  as  the  yacht  which  comes 
in  first  is  seldom  the  one  that  wins. 

The  royal  standard  floated  from  the  tower  at 
Osborne,  and  the  shores  of  Cowes  swarmed 
with  anomalous  human  sea^monsters,  ladies  with 
wild  hats,  and  infants  in  the  garb  of  British 
sailors.  That  safe,  delightful,  charming  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Solent  Sea,  was  gay  with  sails  and 
flags  (ensigns  or  burgees,  I  believe  I  ought  to 
say)  and  alive  with  boats  of  every  sort,  even 
those  so  execrated  by  yachtsmen,  the  "  odious 
steam-boats." 
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Many  will  contest  this  proposition,  but  I  shall 
hold  it  still. 

The  island  was  now  becoming  fuU  of  charms 
and  attractions  to  Mrs.  Clinton.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  to  Lilian,  but  her  attraction  was 
elsewhere.  Although  she  did  not  say  so,  even 
to  herself,  she  was  weary  of  Wilfred's  absence, 
and  began  to  pine  for  the  home  where  almost 
daily  he  came  to  gladden  her.  Her  health  beiug 
completely  restored,  she  would  remain  no. longer. 
Alice's  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the  15  th 
of  August,  at  the  parish  church  of  Nomeley, 
and  Lilian  longed  to  get  home,  to  ''  make  pre- 
parations," as  she  said,  although  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  in  what  these  preparations  were  to 
consist.  It  was  arranged  that  Alice  and  her 
husband  should  go  for  a  few  days  to  The 
Hazels,  before  proceeding  to  Ireland,  which 
Mrs.  Clinton  called  their  place  of  exile. 

The  8th  of  August  saw  them  all  re-estab- 
lished at  Nomeley,  except  Desmond,  who  had 
returned  home  with  his  child,  to  superintend  a 
few  alterations  and  improvements  which  his 
house  required,  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception 

VOL.    III.  o 
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rooming,  in  spite  of  all  Barbara's  prophecies 
that  the  weather  would  certainly  change.  That 
excellent  young  lady  was  not  again  called  on 
to  perform  the  office  of  bridesmaid,  which  was 
given  to  six  little  girls  from  the  village  school, 
all  well  known  to  Alice  and  to  Mrs.  Lester, 
whom  I  should  have  mentioned  before  as  being 
of  the  party.  Mrs.  Clinton  thought  this 
arrangement  **  most  absurd,"  but  yielded,  as 
it  was  Wilfred's  suggestion ;  and  she  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that  they  did  look  rather 
nice  with  their  smooth,  fair  heads  and  fresh 
white  calico  frocks.  Alice's  own  dress  caused 
her  mother  much  serious  vexation.  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton had  intended  that  it  should  be  similar  to 
what  Lilian  wore  at  her  marriage,  but  Alice 
resolutely  set  her  face  against  Brussels  flounces. 

"  Give  what  they  would  cost,  dear  mamma," 
she  said,  '^  as  my  parting  gift  to  the  poor  near 
The  Hazels,  and  let  me  follow  my  fancy.  I 
promise  you  I  won't  make  a  figure  of  myself." 

Lilian  and  Wilfred  pleaded  for  the  indulgence 
of  Alice's  wish,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  made  this 
last   concession.      The   bride   was  accordingly 
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her  their  lost  child,  for  they  knew  well  that 
they  were  journeying  towards  her,  that,  hand 
in  hand,  they  were  striving  together  to  reach 
her  home  and  theirs. 

And  thus  was  solved  the  enigma  of  Alice's 
life.  Her  place,  her  duties  were  at  last  ap- 
pointed to  her.  Patience  gave  place  to  action  ; 
she  was  no  more  to  stand  and  wait. 

"  Ah !''  said  Mrs.  Clinton  to  her  sister,  late 
that  evening.  "  Ah !  it's  all  over  now.  Poor 
Alice  !  it  is  not  what  I  could  have  wished ;  but 
after  all,  she  will  be  happy  in  her  own  way." 

"  And  we  all  know  Maurice  so  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Lynne,  **  that  is  a  great  comfort.  And 
this  time  of  year,  we  may  hope  they  will  have 
a  good  passage.  I'm  really  delighted,  Florence, 
to  see  our  dear  Alice  so  happily  settled :  for  as 
you  say,  she  will  be  happy  her  own  way,  and  £ 
suppose  we  can't  expect  anything  more  than 
that,  can  we  ?" 

"  Well,  we  must  be  content  with  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  CUnton.  "  All  I  wish  now  is  to  see  my 
poor  Lilian  equally  happy.  You  know,  Jane, 
what  I  mean." 


S94  TUB 

*  Perfbcdf ,  my  dear  FWoioe^  and  with  iB 
my  hart  I  wish  ii  .too ;  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain of  Wflfrod — ahhoQgfa  I  never  said  a  wwd 
to  him  about  it,  nor  will  I,  imtQ  he  qpeaks  to 
me — I  am  pofecthr  oonYinoed  he  is  stOl  attadied 
to  her.     Barbara  thinks  so  too." 

**  Now,  my  dear  Jane,  don't  let  Barbara  spofl 
an  br  talking  to  Wilfied  or  Lilian  about  it" 

^  Floience !"  replied  Mrs.  Lynne  with  indig- 
nant rapidity.  "  Barbara  never  spoilt  anything  in 
her  life.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  or 
me,  or  any  one  I  know,  to  have  Barbara's  judg- 
ment and  sense.  She  is  a  perfect  rock  oi  sense." 

"  A  perfect  rock,  I  know,'*  said  Mrs.  Clinton, 
with  something  between  a  smile  and  a  sneer; 
"  but  in  a  case  like  this,  it  is  tact  more  than 
sense  which  we  require." 

"  Barbara  will  say  and  do  whatever  is  right," 
persisted  Mrs.  Lynne.  "She  has  sense,  and 
tact,  and  everything  dse." 

Mrs.  Clinton  rather  impatiently  closed  the 
colloquy,  and  bidding  her  sister  good-night, 
went  to  bed  to  dream  of  another  wedding,  while 
Mrs.  Lynne's  visions  of  the  night  were  haunted 
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by  the  insulted  form  of  Barbara,  mingled  with 
scenes  of  peril  by  land  and  sea,  in  which  Alice 
and  her  husband  stood  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion ;  while  afar  off,  in  an  island  of  bliss,  was 
seen  the  beatific  vision  of  dear  Fred  and  Lady 
Florella,  playing  the  Post  Horn  Galop  arranged 
as  a  duet,  on  the  piano,  under  an  orange-tree. 

But  I  must  not  linger  among  Mrs.  Lynne's 
dreams.  My  task  is  nearly  done ;  the  story  of 
Alice's  probation  is  told.  Unwilling  as  I  am  to 
leave  her,  unwilling  too,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
earnest-hearted,  true,  and  faithful  Desmond,  yet 
I  will  not  follow  them  to  their  island-home. 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  spiritual  strife,  of  mental 
struggles.  They  are  at  peace  as  far  as  this 
lower  life  can  be  peace :  and  I  leave  them. 


The  next  marriage  that  occurred  between 
parties  mentioned  in  these  pages,  was  not  that 
of  Lilian  and  Wilfred,  but  of  Mrs.  Lester  and 
Sir  Aubrey  Howard.  It  was,  as  Mrs.  Lynne 
said  at  the  time,  "  a  thing  nobody  ever  could 
have  dreamt  of;"  but  such  things  will  happen, 
among  the  strange  combinations  produced  by 
passing  circumstances  in  this  world  of  change. 


■  itn^.  atarad  ■  is  In  fa 
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and  a  lamp-post,  shattering  the  vehicle,  and 
flinging  Sir  Aubrey  upon  the  pavement  with 
t^rific  force.  The  groom,  comparatively  un- 
hurt, directed  the  removal  of  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  master ;  and  it 
was  about  to  be  consigned  to  a  cab,  when  Mrs. 
Lester,  who  had  been  driving  by  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  left  her  carriage,  and  in- 
sisted on  placing  it  at  the  service  of  the  injured 
gentleman. 

She  stood  among  the  crowd,  courageous  in 
her  humanity,  and  did  not  turn  sickening  away 
from  the  blood-stained  form  of  Sir  Aubrey,  as 
her  footman  lifted  it  in  his  arms  to  place  it 
in  the  carriage.  She  had  seen  worse  sights 
among  the  poor,  and  in  the  accident  ward  of 
hospitals.  With  her  own  handkerchief  she 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  face,  and  disclosed  the 
ghastly  cut,  which  almost  divided  his  forehead 
and  cheek.  With  her  own  hands  she  bound  it 
up,  with  the  tender  skilfulness  of  a  woman's 
surgery,  and  then  walked  home  alone,  leaving 
her   servant  and   his   to   convey   him    to   his 

rooms. 
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It  was  months  before  he  left  them,  and  Ihen 
he  went  forth  an  altered  man  indeed — bent  as 
if  with  age — lame,  for,  in  sfnte  of  human  skill, 
tiie  oompcnmd  fracture  of  his  right  k^  had  not 
healed  without  serere  oontraction  of  the 
musdes,  his  feoe  scaiied,  and  his  dark  hair 
streaked  with  mlrer,  the  result  of  weeks  of 
agony.  Sucfa  waa  the  once  gay  and  handsome 
Sir  Aubrey  Howard  when  he  once  more  reap- 
peared among  men.  He  had  been  tenderly 
cared  for  by  his  mother  and  a  young  sister 
during  his  fearful  sufferings;  and  in  thor 
society  —  in  his  renewed  dependence  on  a 
mother's  love  and  support — he  became  once 
more  a  child — once  more  obedient,  believing, 
truth-loving,  as  in  the  opening  years  of  his  life, 
with  the  addition  of  the  deep,  manly  contri- 
tion and  repentance  for  which  childhood  has  no 
cause. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  forming  aa 
acquaintance  with  her  who  had  rendered  him 
the  first  assistance,  and  perhaps  saved  his  life  at 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril,  and  I  have 
said  how  it  ended.  They  are  happy  now.  His 
health  is  quite  restored,  and  his  form  has  reco* 
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vered  its  uprightness :  yet  he  is  still  lame,  and 
the  scar  on  his  face  will  never  disappear ;  but 
this  disfigurement  is  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  true  refinement  now  added  to  his 
former  beauty,  and  the  deeper  thoughtfulness  of 
his  dark  eyes. 

Their  marriage  took  place  in  the  same  week 

as  that  of  the  R election,  which  ended  in 

Harry's  return  for  the  borough,  without  oppo- 
sition. He  is  now  a  clever  and  useful  M.R, 
and  promises  well  as  a  future  statesman.  He 
is  claimed  by  very  opposite  parties,  for  he  gives 
his  vote  in  favour  of  all  measures  which  he 
considers  good  and  just,  regardless  of  the  side 
of  the  House  from  which  they  emanate;  but 
as  yet  no  political  class-name  has  been  perma- 
nently fastened  upon  him,  nor,  I  trust,  ever  will 
be.  His  father  has  grown  proud  of  him  again, 
his  sister  does  not  despise  him,  and  his  mother 
thinks  him  only  second  to  Fred. 

But  before  I  dose  the  scene — before  I  bid 
farewell  to  Nomeley  and  its  inmates,  to  the  fair 
young  widow  at  the  Manor,  and  her  loved  kins- 
man at  the  rectory — I  must  record  one  more 
event,  and  then  my  tale  is  told. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Then  breaking  into  tears,  " Dear  €bd."  she  said,  "and 

must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us,  or  ere  we  go  to  Tkeef 
We  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  Thee  in  the 

wind? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us,  ere  we  see  the  Light 

behind? 
Ay !  sooth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal  to  need  Thee  on 

that  road ; 
But  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb,  that  crieth  not 

on  Godr 

MBS.    BROWNING. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  Alice's  mar- 
riage. She  and  her  husband  are  in  their  sea- 
side home.  Lina  is  a  tall  and  graceful  girl, 
entering  her  fifteenth  year,  devoted  to  her  gentle 
step*  mother,  and  almost  equally  so  to  little 
Ulick,  her  curly-headed  brother  now  three  years 
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old.  Alice  Desmond  has  developed  into  beauty 
since  her  happiness  began.  Lilian  herself  is 
not  more  graceful,  and  perhaps  scarcely  more 
admired.  ShCy  indeed,  is  changed — grown  thin 
and  pale ;  and  though  her  eyes  are  bright  and 
soft  as  ever,  there  is  an  anxiety  in  their  bright- 
ness,  and  in  their  softness  a  sad  expression,  not 
there  when  we  saw  them  last. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  evening.  The 
fields  were  golden  green  in  the  warm  sunset 
light,  and  the  river  ran  crimson  towards  the 
grey  east,  as  though  bearing  to  it  its  share  of 
the  sun's  last  gift  of  colour  to  the  clouds. 
The  sky  was  flecked  to  the  zenith  with  crimson 
and  rose,  and  a  light  breeze  played  among  the 
floating  cloudlets,  whose  endless  change  of 
form  and  colour  it  was  a  rich  delight  to 
watch. 

But  Lilian  sat  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
terrace,  her  head  drooping,  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  while  beside  her  stood  her  child,  a  tiny 
creature,  not  short  for  his  six  summers,  but  so 
slight  and  frail,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
gust  of  wind  could  raise  him  from  the  earth. 


303  n>  ctmoss. 

Hr  kaoed  npoD  tfat  sbme  bdnttm.  his  sataH 
bai  radi^  OQ  l^  Stde  dun  wUlc  hand,  tbf 
fane^  plsnDff  in  lus  low  ^^*—  hair,  ■'■I 
i^mg  it  frxn  his  high  fiacfaead  and  gmcr  sad 
froe^  nndJUfike  in  aD  bat  its  look  of  mmnrwf 
aid  poiiiT.  The  sonset  gkam  gave  to  his 
dness  a  colour  which  tbn~  oenr  otbermsr 
po&Messied ;  and  his  datlc  hazd  era  looked 
thr:u^b  their  fiinging  lashes  down  upon  the 
rirt;.  to  wh:>se  (hscant  voice  the  diild  was 
tDtciitIr  letfoioz- 

A  chfH  bnath  of  wind  irom  the  east  svept 
ijK.     I  .ran  ielt  ic.  aod  risiaz,  said  : 

"  Ciz^ce.  my  child,  we  must  come  in.  You 
Kil  ca:ch  cold  in  this  ereniag  air." 

Tb-?  b?y  tuni«d  nidi  a  sigh  from  the  beaut; 
CD  nhicb  his  young  heart  had  been  feeding. 
^iDC  fvUowed  his  mother  through  the  open 
wicdiiw  iDto  the  room.  It  seemed  verj'  dark 
a£er  tbe  radLtnt  twilight  without.  Lilian  sat 
do^rn.  taking  her  child  upon  her  knee.  She 
did  not  speak  to  him.  but  he  felt  her  tears 
billing  hst  among  the  laagles  of  his  hair,  and, 
with  a  child's  quick  sympathy,  be  said  : 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  mamma.'' 

Lilian  kissed  him  passionately,  and  wept  still 
more.  Little  Canice  was  not  frightened,  as 
many  children  would  have  been.  Accustomed 
to  being  his  mother's  sole  companion,  her  vary- 
ing moods  could  not  startle  him.  It  was  her 
wont  to  talk  to  him  as  if  she  had  forgotten  his 
age,  to  allow  her  feelings  to  find  expression  in 
his  presence  sometimes  as  if  she  were  alone, 
sometimes  as  if  his  sympathy  could  avail  her, 
or  his  childish  caresses  give  the  consolation 
she  needed*  Lilian  could  not  be  wholly  self- 
contained;  and  when  this  sensitive  child  was 
her  sole  companion,  she  threw  herself  upon  his 
sympathy,  and  the  blind,  but  loving  instinct  of 
the  child  never  failed  in  its  response. 

"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  mamma,"  he 
said,  stroking  her  hair.  "Aunt  Alice  went 
away  last  week,  but  she  will  pay  us  another 
visit,  perhaps.  You  are  not  crying  for 
her?  Is  it  because  Cousin  Wilfred  is  ill, 
mamma  ?" 

"  My  child,"  sobbed  Lilian,  "  my  child,  he  is 
dying  !     Wilfred,  our  own  Wilfred,  is  going  to 


—Ik 


Mb.  Ti 


vkfa  Unn  tivoagh  al  kr  tnak, 
htr  wdL,  m  wenwBis  qmi^  hmm  to  ioL  Sfe 
ms  z  good  md  iJiitrful  vuum;  woA  if  siv 
sanded  her  nustreas  socnecimes.  it  was  tratntal 
lore  cfaal  prompted  ber  rebukes,  uui  made  bcr 
forget  for  a  moment  their  rebtive  p^sffMrn^ 
LQian  nerer  resisted  her.  Difference  of  cbs 
cannot  interfere  with  the  imz¥ersal  law  that  the 
stronger  ^lirit  shoold  nik  the  weaker. 

"My  lad}',  it  is  his  krdships  bed-dme." 
she  said,  firmly.  ^  Nurse  is  waiting  for  you, 
mv  lord." 

0 

"  Go,  my  darling,"  said  Lilian.  **  Don't  ay, 
Canice,  I  win  come  and  see  vou  before  voa 
sleep.     Good-night,  my  child.* 

Mrs.  Forrest  opened  the  door,  but  did  not 
follow  him.     Closmg  it  determinatdy,  she  said : 
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^^My  lady,  you  shouldn't  excite  that  poor 
little  child  as  you  do.  Why  should  he  know 
about  Mr.  Lynne?  That  is  quite  enough  to 
keep  him  awake;  and  he  hasn't  strength  for 
sleepless  nights,  my  lady." 

**I  believe  I  was  selfish,  Forrest,"  said 
Lilian.  ^'He  is  stronger  to-day,  don't  you 
think?" 

^'  He  is  not  ill,  my  lady ;  and  I  trust  he  will 
thrive  after  a  time.  He  is  always  worse  in 
summer.  But  your  ladyship  should  remember 
that  care  for  his  body  will  not  do  much  good  if 
his  mind  is  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  too  active 
and  too  sensitive  already.  If  he  is  stronger 
to-day,  my  lady,  he  won't  be  so  to-mcfrrow 
unless  he  has  a  good  night's  rest,  poor 
chad  I" 

"  Well,  leave  me  now,  Forrest,"  Lilian  re- 
plied, but  not  impatiently.  "  I  have  much  to 
distress  me  just  now.  I  should  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, that  he  should  share  my  troubles." 

Mrs.  Forrest  retired ;  but  when  Lilian  went 
up-stairs  a  few  minutes  after,  to  bid  her  child  a 
last  good-night,  she  foimd  the  faithful  woman 
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attiag  bv  bis  bed  ready  to  protect  him  from  his 
mother's  emotioDs,  and  his  own.  In  sudi  a 
presence  she  could  only  loss  him  quietly,  leave 
him  to  his  slombers,  and  then  retom  to  ha 
soEtan'  stting-room. 

"  To-mwrow,"  she  thot^t  to  herself,  "  to- 
mwTow  I  win  go  to  him ;  and  wfaOe  he  lives,  I 
will  not  leave  him.  Oh.  Wafi«d !  Wilfied! 
He  loved  me  once,  and  I  repulsed  him  ;  and 
DOW — and  now  my  whole  soul  is  his,  and  I  can 
but  watch  bim  as  he  dies,  and  never  bear  a 
word  of  lore  from  bim  again  to  make  me  bear 
with  life  without  bim  V 

Bitter,  indeed,  were  Lilian's  sufferings.  First 
lore  is  a  fearful  thing  when  it  does  not  come  in 
eariy  youth,  but  takes  possession  of  a  heart 
which  has  already  suffered,  and  of  a  nature 
which  adversity  has  deepened  into  a  capabQity 
for  that  which  is  intense  and  enduring  ;  a  fearfid 
thing  when  it  grows  out  of  the  friendship  of  a 
life-time,  when  it  has  everything  but  hope  to 
feed  on,  and  when  it  carries  with  it  such  keen, 
remorseful  sorrow  as  that  which  stung  Lilian  to 
the  heart  when  she  thought  of  Wilfred ;  and  to 
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her,  life  was  made  up  of  thoughts  of  him.  And 
she  had  told  the  truth  to  her  child — Wilfred 
was  dying. 

A  month  ago  he  had  caught  a  malignant  fever 
from  a  poor  family  in  the  village,  whom  he 
constantly  visited.  It  assumed  an  inflammatory 
character;  and  though  it  speedily  yielded  to 
Dr.  Browne's  judicious  treatment,  the  neces- 
sarily strong  remedies  left  him  so  utterly 
reduced,  that  all  skill  could  do  failed  to  restore 
his  strength ;  and  as  days  passed  on,  fatal 
symptoms  became  too  apparent.  It  needed  not 
that  his  faithful  friend  and  physician  should  teU 
him  that  he  could  not  live.  .  Wilfred  knew  it 
weQ,  and  saw  that  his  work  on  earth  was  ended. 
Never,  in  his  short  life,  could  death  have  taken 
him  unprepared;  but  now  it  approached  him 
rapidly,  yet  with  gentle  steps,  beautiful  and 
placid.  He  was  alone ;  his  parents  and  sister 
were  abroad,  watching  over  the  interests  of 
what  they  called  "  the  Protestant  cause"  in 
Italy — ^too  distant  to  be  sent  for ;  his  brothers 
were  abroad,  too.  Of  all  his  relatives,  Lilian 
alone  was  near  him.  But  what  was  their  love 
to  hers ! 
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They  err  who  ny  that  hope  is  the  '■cwitiil 
food  of  lore,  without  which  it  cannot  exisb 
Lilian  had  long  learnt  that  hers  was  hopdesB^ 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  gfow  all  the  stronger  6tr 
that  it  grew  in  vain.  Wilfred's  very  Ifin^iyntf 
bid  her  despur.  His  true  affection  for  her  odIj 
grieved  the  spirit  it  should  have  soothed,  for  it 
was  not  ihe  love  she  needed,  the  love  he  had 
once  given,  the  lore  he  could  feel,  had  felt,  and 
fm  her  too,  for  her  alone.  She  knew  well  that 
she  had  no  human  rival,  but  the  knowledge  . 
brought  her  do  comfort.  She  might  nin  hack 
bis  affections,  had  they  but  strayed  to  uiother 
object ;  but  she  could  not  call  his  spirit  down 
from  the  pas^onle&s  sphere  it  moved  in,  to  the 
stormy  r^on  of  her  own.  She  could  not 
bring  the  star  she  worshipped  to  blend  its 
cold,  pure  nulianoe  with  the  earthly  fire  she 
offered  up.  It  shone  oo,  unconscious  of  its 
burning  altar  in  ho*  heart ;  it  shone,  planet  like, 
reflecting  on  the  night  of  many  lives  the  light 
of  an  unseen  sun ;  it  shone  lovingly  down  on 
many  homes,  most  lovingly  on  hers,  and  yet  to 
her  its  li^t  was  torture,  its  calm  presenoe 
despui,  alxWi^Vi  Mtvthout  it  all  were  daritness. 
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Her  mother  knew  as  much  as  her  own 
nature  permitted  her  to  know  of  Lilian's  state ; 
and  she  would  often  pity  her,  and  rail  at  Wil- 
fred for  his  coldness,  appealing  to  Lilian's  pride 
as  a  remedy  for  all  she  suffered.  And  thus 
Mrs.  Clinton's  presence  was  to  Lilian  but  an 
increase  of  torment.  To  have  her  deep  heart- 
wound  so  rudely  handled,  to  hear  of  "pride 
conquering  her  weakness,"  when  the  love  that 
was  consuming  her  was  itself  her  pride,  and 
strength,  and  glory,  these  things  she  could  not 
bear.  And  she  was  thankful  now  that  her 
mother  was  far  away,  visiting  Alice  in  Ireland 
— thankful  that  there  was  none  to  witness  the 
writhings  of  her  spirit  under  its  approaching 
torture. 

A  few  days  more,  and  she  would  see  Wilfred 
die. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  summer  sun  was 
stiD  low  in  the  eastern  sky  when  Lilian  walked 
alone  to  the  rectory,  carrying  a  little  basket  of 
grapes  which  she  had  gathered  for  Wilfred. 
Early  as  it  was,  she  found  him  up,  reclining  in 
his  arm-chair  near  the  open  window  of  his  little 
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drawing-room.  His  untasted  breakfast  sloodon 
a  table  beside  him ;  his  Bible  lay  open  upon  his 
knees,  and  a  large  white  lily,  freshly  gathered, 
rrsted  across  the  page, 

"  You  are  early  to-day,  IJliaD,"  he  said,  a* 
she  entered.  "  I  am  verj-  glad  you  are  come. 
How  kind  you  are  to  me  !  And  these  beau^id 
grapes !  thank  you,  dear  Lilian.  Such  a  ffSl 
is  no  small  kindness  to  a  sick  man.  They  will 
do  for  my  breakfast." 

His  cheerful  manner,  contrasted  with  his 
pale,  emaciated  form,  and  weak  voice,  fiDed 
Lilian's  heart  with  anguish.  She  could  not 
speak — could  not  even  look  at  him ;  she 
busied  herself  in  arranging  the  grapes  upon  i 
plate  for  him. 

"  Is  it  very  6oe  out  of  doors  ?"  he  said. 
"  And  where  is  Caoice  ?" 

"  He  will  come  this  afternoon,"  she  reified. 
"  It  is  a  lovely  day,  indeed.  Is  this  from  your 
garden  ?"  she  added,  pointing  to  his  lily. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  My  flowers  give  me 
their  companionship  when  I  am  not  able  for 
books;    and   they  are   quite  as   suggestive,   I 
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think.  This  lily — for  instance,  I  can  read  of 
truth,  and  purity,  and  hope  in  every  white  petal 
and  green  leaf;  and  in  its  deep  central  heart  I 
see  the  glowing  light  of  love.  Look  into  it, 
Lilian ;  look  down,  and  see  that  golden  hue,  as 
if  it  still  kept  in  its  heart  the  sunbeams  that 
visited  it  this  morning." 

The  light  of  love !  the  light,  but  not  the  fire 
— the  sunbeams,  not  the  torch-flames. 

Lilian  took  it,  and  almost  shuddered  at  the 
cold  contact  of  its  stem ;  to  her  feverish  fancy, 
the  fair  blossom  spoke  reproachfully.  She 
looked  from  it  to  Wilfred's  face,  pale,  sunken, 
yet  how  idealised  by  sufl*ering  !  how  elevated  and 
purified  was  that  countenance,  always  so  high 
and  pure  1  She  laid  down  the  flower,  by  which 
in  this  one  instance  the  man,  and  not  the 
woman,  was  symbolised ;  and  as  she  laid  it 
down,  her  hot  tears  fell  upon  its  petals — an 
unwonted,  withering  dew. 

"  Be  comforted,"  said  Wilfred,  his  voice 
startling  her  like  sudden  music.  "There  is 
nothing  to  grieve  for.  Sit  down  here,  Lilian, 
and  let  us  talk  quietly.  I  am  able  to  talk  to- 
day." 
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"But  I  must  hope — I  will  hope,  Wilfred, 
3^ou  will  recover ;  you  are  better,  I  know." 

'*  Let  us  not  talk  of  this,  dear  Lilian.  It 
Irings  thoughts  into  my  heart  which  I  would 
gladly  keep  away.  The  heaven  which  yester- 
day I  thought  so  near,  the  trials  and  temptations 
into  which  I  may  be  thrown  back,  the  service 
which  I  may  yet  do  here  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  indolent  longing  for  rest,  the  fearful  shrink- 
ing from  more  of  this  lower  life,  and  yet  the 
wish  to  serve  God  more  and  better  before  my 
labours  end — all  these  conflicting  thoughts  arise 
when  speculations  about  my  future  are  sug- 
gested to  me.  Till  God's  will  is  made  plain,  I 
must  be  still,  admitting  no  disturbing  inj9uences." 

What  right  had  she,  thought  Lilian,  to  come 
into  his  calm,  holy  presence  ?  But  her  passion 
could  not  disturb  him.  He  was  beyond  its 
sphere.  She  would  tame  down  her  love,  her 
grief,  her  fear ;  stifle  their  expression,  achieve, 
in  outward  seeming,  a  calm  Uke  his,  sooner  than 
leave  him. 

So  she  sat  quietly  beside  him,  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  with  child-like  gentle- 
ness asked  if  she  might  stay  with  him  for  the 
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diT,  ivomiuiig,  with  a  sniDe  more  sanowfiil 
thaa  tears,  that  he  should  oot  find  her  m  di»- 
tnrlniig  iofluoice — that  she  would  read  to  lum, 
talk  of  what  he  IQted,  be  alent  if  be  wished  tt. 

He  thanked  her  affectioDatdy.  and  lud  bo- 
remuD  with  him,  if  indeed  she  widied  to  do  so, 
"  if  you  do  not  tire  of  yovx  aide  luntber,"  he 
added. 

She  could  not  bear  the  word  from  bis  fips ; 
but  the  pan?  was  not  a  oew  one. 

Through  the  long  summer  morning  they  sat 
together.  W'ilired  soon  grew  exhausted,  for  be 
could  not  bear  much  conversation;  and  then 
Lilian  rc-ad  to  him,  at  his  request,  pass^es 
from  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Drama  of  Exile,"  a 
farourite  poem  of  his ;  after  n-hich  she  sat  by 
bim  silently,  hoping  he  would  sleep,  but  be  was 
soon  aroused  by  the  CDtrance  of  Dr.  Browne. 

Lilian  had  learnt  to  like  the  good  physidao, 
with  all  his  roughnesses. 

"  Lady  Rossendale  here  again  ?"  he  said 
"  You  are  well  taken  care  of,  Lynne !  I  am 
always  glad  to  find  ha  with  you.  Nothing 
like  a  woman's  care !" 

"  She  has  given  me  a  rery  happy  monung," 
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said  Wilfred,  with  a  grateful  glance  at  "his 
sister."  "Now  she  must  rest.  Go  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  dear  Lilian,  and  rest  yourself 
while  the  doctor  stays.  You  must  he  tired, 
reading  so  much/' 

She  went  into  his  garden,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  turf  under  an  old  cedar,  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety.  What  would  the  doctor  say  ?  Surely 
he  was  better,  much  better.  No  !  he  was  not  to 
die,  no  more  than  the  passion  that  lay  chained 
within  her  heart.  He  should  not  die,  should  not 
take  from  her  the  sweet  anguish  of  his  presence ; 
sweet,  compared  to  the  despair  of  losing  him. 

She  heard  a  quick,  light  footstep  at  her  side ; 
turned,  and  saw  her  child.  He  stood  beside 
her,  laden  with  flowers,  a  basket  in  his  hand 
filled  with  wild  blossoms  from  the  river-side 
and  the  woods  ;  his  other  arm  sustained  a  heap 
of  bright  exotics  from  the  conservatory,  and 
roses  from  the  garden.  He  was  nearly  hidden 
among  glowing  flowers;  long  wreaths  of  the 
fi^il  but  glorious  Ipomsea  hung  round  his  neck, 
trailing  to  his  feet.  He  seemed  enclosed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dazzling  colour  and  rich  fragrance. 

"  Nurse  helped  me  to  carry  them,"  he  said, 

P  2 
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faftatUcs^.  "Loc^,  munina!  ^Vhit  qoin- 
thies!  TIkt  are  ill  lor  WDfired.  Bnt  I  shiD 
lose  some,  if  I  doo't  axrx  dwm  io !" 

He  kioked  Eke  an  emboficd  Sope;  the  rases 
he  canied  leBecMl  their  oaHoiir  on  his  dneAs. 
He  cune  Via  a  soidxun  to  his  moCfaer's  souL 

~  Yes,  take  them  in,  Caoice,"  she  said.  **  He 
win  Eke  them  ray  much." 

The  ccild  bounded  avay  across  the  sunny 
iiwn.  daniing  a$  some  tropical  bird.  It  pleased 
LiIi3D*s  face}'  to  think  (bat  she  could  send  so 
gay  and  &ir  a  si^t  into  Wilfred's  jnvsence. 

The  doctor  had  finished  his  risit,  and  was  now 
coming  towards  her.  She  sdranoed  to  meet  him. 

*"  Don't  ask  me,"  he  re|died,  to  the  unspoken 
questioa  in  her  face.  *'  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
bim.  Go  in,  Lidy  Rossendale ;  he  wishes  to 
sec  you  now." 

Without  a  word  she  entered,  and  returned 
trembling  to  Wilfred's  side.  Her  boy  sat  at  h'ls 
feet,  talking  eagerly,  and  suirounded  by  floweis. 

"  Run  into  the  garden,  my  boy,"  said  ^"il- 
fred,  as  Lilian  entered.  "  I  like  your  flon'eK 
TOT  much  indeed.     You  shall  come  back  and 
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The  child  disappeared,  and  they  were  left 
together. 

"  Lilian,  I  was  mistaken  when  I  told  you  I 
was  better.  I  wish  I  had  never  said  those 
words,  for  I  know  you  will  grieve  at  my  recall- 
ing them.  I  have  not  many  days,  perhaps  not 
many  hours,  to  live." 

Where  was  her  hope  now?  But  she  was 
calm ;  she  could  not  but  be  calm,  under  the 
light  of  his  steadfast  eyes.     He  went  on : 

"  The  doctor  is  a  true  friend,  and  does  not 
hide  my  state  from  me.  The  false  strength 
which  deceived  me  this  morning,  is  but  a  sign  that 
the  end  is  near,  I  should  have  known  it  before, 
but  this  illness  always  deceives  the  sufferer. 
Well,  all  doubt  is  over  now,  and  peace  remains !" 

"Oh,  Wilfred!"  cried  Lilian,  for  he  had 
turned  his  looks  away,  and  she  could  no  more 
be  still,  "  Oh,  Wilfred  !  peace  to  you,  I  know. 
But  what  to  me  I  oh,  what  to  me,  Wilfred !" 

"  Peace,  too,  in  time,"  he  said.  "  You  will 
grieve  for  your  brother,  but  not  bitterly,  Lilian. 
I  am  going  home  before  you;  but  you  will 
follow,  I  trust,  you  and  your  child — the  child 
whom  you  will  rear  for  heaven." 


■is 
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She  scarcely  heard  him.      Slie  only  heard  the 

pormv  voices  of  her  own  heart. 

I  "Wilfred,"  she  said,  "you  cnnnot  comfort 

Tlierc  is  no  comfort  for  me — none.    You 

|iiow   not  what  you   are   to    me ;    you  cannot 

ow  what  you  have  been  all  these  years  to  me ! 

I  have  loved  you,  WUfred — I,  \vhom  you 

loved   once,   when   1   was    not   worthy    of  one 

Khought  of  yours — I  have  lived  for  you,  lived 

1  the  sight  and  memory  of  you  for  long  years, 

Vilfred  ;  and   I  love  you  still — shall  love  )tiu 

when  you  are  forgetting  me  in  heaven! 

t  talk  of  peace — there  is  no  peace  for  me !" 
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Again  he  laid  his  pale,  cold  hand  upon  her 
burning  head. 

"  Be  still,  dear  Lilian,"  he  said.  "  May  God 
send  you  the  peace,  the  consolation  I  cannot 
give.  I  thank  you  for  your  love  to  me.  You 
have  given  me  much  happiness ;  and  no  sister 
could  have  been  dearer  to  a  brother's  heart  than 
you  are  to  mine,  Lilian.  We  were  never 
meant  to  be  more  to  one  another.  We  must 
forget  that  dream.  I  would  it  had  not  come  to 
both  of  us." 

She  did  not  seem  to  heed  him,  but  crouched 
sobbing  at  his  feet.  Wilfred  had  not  strength 
for  this.  The  scene  and  his  own  deep  pity  ex- 
hausted him. 

"  Lilian,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus !"  he 
said,  faintly. 

She  rose,  and  shook  away  her  tears ;  but  she 
could  not  look  up,  after  having  confessed  so 
much. 

Little  Canice  came  to  the  relief  of  both. 
He  glided  through  the  open  window  to  his 
mother's  side,  and  began  collecting  his  flowers. 
His  innocent  presence  tranquillized  her,  and 
Wilfred  too  revived  as  the  excitement  subsided. 
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«  Wei  keep  Ibk  ^we  ftr  die  wfld  oneB,"  lie 
"  I  fte  tffteflB  bal»  and  ao  does  Wilfred, 
immma,  the  till  water-iris  in  tbe  middle^ 
LB  foamy  Aowor — meadow-sweet,  is  it  not? 
herf  are  mT  wild  roses  and  the  bhie 
laff|gef-me^noCs»  and  the  white  amvolvulus,  Wil- 
fred !  Look  at  it !  as  beautiful  as  your  Ifly, 
which  mamma  has  croshed !  Twist  it  round 
the  Tase  outside ;  and  here's  fern,  and  harebdis, 


"Canice,  you  will  tire  him,''  said  Lilian. 
**  Be  sdll,  my  ehikL" 

**  He  does  not  tire  me ;  but,  Lilian,  I  must  ask 
Jon  to  leave  me  now.  I  would  be  alone  this 
*^^«^ing.  Come  again  to-morrow — ^will  you  not  ?" 

**  Oh,  Wilfi^ !  let  me  stay — stay  to  be  for- 
given, Wilfred !" 
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The  child  looked  up  amazed. 

"  Forgiven  !  I  have  but  love,  and  gratitude, 
and  blessing  to  give  you,  dear  Lilian ;  but  I  ask 
you  as  a  favour  to  leave  me  now.  Go  home 
and  rest ;  and  God  be  with  you,  my  beloved 
sister,  and  give  you  peace.*' 

She  could  not  oppose  his  slightest  wish. 
She  turned  to  go,  but  could  not  trust  herself 
with  a  word  of  parting — could  not  even  say 
'*  Good-night."  But  little  Canice  kissed  his 
cousin,  and  lingered  beside  him  when  Lilian  had 
left  the  room.  Wilfred  gently  disengaged  the 
little  arms  which  had  twined  lound  his  neck. 

"  Kneel  down,  my  child,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  hear  your  evening  prayer," 

The  child  reverently  obeyed,  surprised,  yet 
never  dreaming  of  questioning  why  this  was  to 
be.  His  little  prayer  ended,  Wilfred,  with  both 
hands  on  the  boy's  head,  earnestly  and  solemnly 
blessed  him,  commending  him  to  the  God  who 
once,  in  a  child-like  form  like  his,  commenced 
the  work  of  Atonement.  Then,  with  a  last 
solemn  kiss,  he  bid  the  child  *'  Good-night." 

And  Canice  joined  his  mother  with  a  strange, 
calm  awe  in  his  young  face,  which.she  did  not  see. 
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dear  Lynne,  this  is,  I  trust,  the  last  pain  you 
win  have." 

"  Thank  God !"  murmured  Wilfred. 

And,  by  degrees,  his  anguish  lessened,  his 
breath  came  more  easily,  and  he  lay  still,  but 
almost  lifeless  from  exhaustion. 

"  Come  here,  Lilian,"  he  said,  feebly. 

The  doctor  had  drawn  her  away  from  the  bed, 
that  the  free  air  might  reach  the  dying  man. 

She  came  and  bent  over  him  to  catch  his  scarcely 
uttered  words,  which  no  ears  but  hers  could  hear. 

"  Take  care  of  the  poor — and  God  reward 
you,  Lilian,  for  all  your  tenderness  to  me.  You 
will  be  happier  when— when  all  this  is  over — 
and  we  shall  meet  where — we  can  do  so  without 
pain  to  either." 

He  stopped,  exhausted.  She  passed  her  arm 
under  his  head,  and  rested  it  upon  her  shoulder. 
She  was  so  still  and  calm,  that  it  lay  there  as  if 
no  heart  was  breaking  under  it. 

"  It  is  all  well,"  he  said ;  "  all  peace  and  joy. 
I  could  not  have  lived  longer,  Lilian.  I  was  a 
sorrow  to  you.  Think  of  me  as  your  brother 
still,  not  very  far  off ;  and  our  Father  bless  and 
comfort  you,  Lilian." 


K    ^K    ^    -PHP- 
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They  were  his  last.  She  felt  a  trembling 
pressure  from  the  hand  she  held,  she  saw  a 
clearer  radiance  flash  across  his  countenance, 
fade,  and  vanish,  leaving  only  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  forsaken  day. 

He  was  gone. 

A  few  moments  of  silent,  breathless  awe,  of 
unuttered  prayers,  dumb  appeals  to  the  God  of 
the  departed,  the  God  they  felt  so  near  them  at 
that  solemn  moment,  and  then  Dr.  Browne  led 
Lilian  from  the  room — led  her  by  the  hand 
like  a  child,  helpless,  unresisting. 


And  now  1  have  no  more  to  tell.  The  pure 
spirit,  pure  as  a  spirit  can  be  which  indeed 
had  been  through  life  unspotted  from*  the 
world,  has  entered  into  rest. 

But  she  remains,  to  mourn  her  blighted  love ; 
nay,  rather,  to  raise  it  from  the  earth,  to  turn 
her  soul  towards  the  sunlight,  now  that  its 
"pleasant  plants"  are  fallen,  which  kept  the 
simbeams  out. 

She  will  be  happy,  though  she  does  not  think 
so  now.  She  has  her  child — that  sweet  young 
life,  so  frail  and  yet  so  promising,  'depending 
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vUK  vpoii  her.  And  she  has  the  poor — 
TC^ceifi  poor.  And  more  than  all,  she  hu 
a  imr  umI  Urssed  hope,  savD  in  the  fnsbJj 
fmtrymed  scA  (tf  her  hatt,  SDOD  to  spnag  gnei^ 
npwd,  aod  gjaddm  hn- with  a  jov  such  as  she 
oevtrfaaad  anxng  the  withered  Bowos  of  ber 
firmer  5fe. 

I  kave  ber  dwn;  aod  may  aQ  who  read 
loese  ?»£** — U»  ^H*)'  ^'^^  ^^^  sorrowful,  the 
>  -.'.^z^  ti?u;t  01  3  thc>usa&d  apparent  hopes,  the 
»z^  mj^iraer  who  mutters  through  bis  tears 
ztiZ  he  has  d'>ne  with  h-^  for  ever — may  all 
my  £riefKb,  known  and  unknown — all  my  fellow. 
sir-^zglcr^  for  whom  I  wrote,  oome  at  last  to 
the  peace  which  she  is  seeking — the  peace  of 
Gc-i.*  which  passetfa  all  understanding  ! 


PriaKd  br  Schulze  ud  C«..  13,  Poland  Stnei. 
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